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CHAPTEK XVII. 

"51\TH OF FREDERICK TOE WISE JOHN THE STEDF.VST — PHIUP 

THE MAGNANIMOUS, LANDGRAVE OF HESSE — DIET OF SrEIER, 
1526 FRANCTS L^miBERT OF AVIGNON AND THE DISPUTA- 
TION OF HOMBUHG THE M^VRGRAVE OF BRANDENBURG 

LUTITEK's ORDER OF DIVINE SERVICE WAR BETWEEN THE 

EMPEROR AND THE POPE OTTO VON PACK AND THE 

LEAGUE OF BRESLAU CHURCH VISITATION AND LUTHER'S 

CATECHISMS DIET OP SPEIER, 1529 — ^THE PROTESTATION 

AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 



ON the 5th of May 1525, pre-vious therefore to Lwther's 
marriage, the Elector Frederick the Wise departed 
tliis life, after liaving partaken of the Lord's Supper in both 
kinds. From hia earliest years a pious son of the Clmrch, 
within whose fold he was born and brought up. Ids familiar- 
iaatiou with the ideas of the Eefomiation had been very 
gradual. He long maintained a waiting attitude in regard 
to the various innovations coimected with that event, — a 
circumstance which justly increases our admiration for the 
firmness which he continually displayed in defending the 
person of Luther against his persecutors, even at a time 
when he did not veut-«re to express a decisive opinion in 
regard to the doctrines of that remarkable man. His was 
a manly character. By a carefxil penisal of the Holy 
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B ciii/ t mn M, be beeuae aioire and more eonvinced that Lather 
■tood npoB die pktliDnn of the dirine wonL " To guard this 
word M the qiple of hia eye " was thenceforth his sinoere 
codMVOiir. In a will drawn ap in the very year in which 
LttlJMif expoied hia theaca, he had made several heqaests to 
wplwrisslicnl foandations and cloisters. These bequests he 
DOW retracted, having arrived at more enlightened views in 
rsgard to the institutiona that they had been designed to 
benefit Tfaa atorma of the Peasant War drew sighs from 
him as he lay upon hit aick-bed, aad he recommended the 
line of clemency toward the misguided insurgenta Luther 
deeply felt the deatli of this man,' Frederick, having died 
without Lawful issue, was succeeded by his brother John, 
ufterwardij called " the Stedfaat." 

CJroat clmngeii liod taken place before this time in the 
domain of politics. In February 1525, Charles v. had 
defeated hia rival, Francis I. of France, at the battle of 
I'avin, Tho vanciui«bed monarch was consequently obliged 
t<j rrliri<iiiiMh hia claims to Milan anil follow the emperor 
to Mddrlil as a prisoner. Chiirles fiiikHl not to deal out 
munaotts against all the Ourtnoii Estates that had been 
>"*k1JX""'' i" •'xoculjng tho provisions of tho Edict of Worms. 
Whilo at Tiilodo, liu tippointod a convention of the Diet at 
Augsburg in January 1526. This meeting, however, was 
prodiiulivu of no special i-Bsulta, it being merely resolved 
that the K»tatoa should ruaaHeinbht at SpiMor in the following 
May, " when tho cause of the holy faith, of i»eace, and of right 
•hould be treated of in a moro stattdy manner." In the 
nuiantinict, «c(HU-atu alliances were formed on both sides. 
The now (Ueotor uf Saxony found an important ally in the 

' "(I mnr* atiiiuii," l.iillirr wrllm to S|MUlin (7tli May I62S, Db Wette, ii. 
No, flUN), "iiiiiitAiii iiiiiitfullliua, i|iiani iia<|tK«rr1in<iuuiit iiiurtui vivos." Comp. 
«U> Lritttn (lUM, mo, 7ot, 70n. Ill tlii< Inxt mriitioui'd r|>iatl<> (to John Ruhcl), 
MJkl M«y, liif i'iiiim<i'l* varloua alKiu »hli-h IimI Imu'ii oWrvalilo in the licavena 
•uil ou vnrlh witli ih«> iU>«tli uf the (^lly |)rini.'e • " T\u tigu of his dt-Ath wu a 
Mlutxiw whli-li «r, rhlllp nnti 1, mw oni> titglit In-tl winter Kbu\-e th« Lochan ; 
■nutliM' tiikrn WM • chilli th«t wu born hi<n« at WUttabMg withoat a head, 
uivl II kU «ut>Uu'f «M ou« Utru «Ult tnintni f«ct. " 
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Lnndgrave of Hesse, Philip the Magnanimous.^ Philip was 
the only son of the Landgrave William the Middle-Sized 
and the Duchess Anna of Mecklenburg. Losing his father 
at an early period of his life, he was declared of age in his 
fourteenth year (1518) by the old Emperor Maximilian r. 
Even previous to tliis time he had given proofs of his 
chivalric spirit in a struggle with Francis von Sickingen. 
In the year 1523 he married the daughter of Duke George 
of Saxony, the opponent of the Eeformation. Notwithstand- 
ing this connection, however, lie himself felt a drawing 
toward Luther and his cause. Since seeing and hearing 
the Reformer at Worms, and assuring him of his hope that 
Grod would help him if he was in the right, he had occupied 
himself much with the writings of Luther and with his 
translation of the Bible. The chivalric young ruler M-as par- 
ticularly pleased with the character of Melanchthon, whose 
acquaintance he chanced to make in May 1524. As he 
was riding to the shooting gathering [OeseUnt^kksscyi] at 
Heidelberg, he encountered, iu the vicinity of Frankfort, a 
man whose whole appearance proclaimed him to be a votary 
of learning, and who was none other than Master Philip, 
at that time on a holiday journey to the Palatinate, his 
native country. Landgrave Philip engaged his learned 
namesake in a conversation of which the Eeformation formed, 
the theme, and sought to enlist Melanchthon'a interest in 
the evangelization of his domains by requesting his opinion 
on the subject. A result of this interview was visible in 
the fact that the landgrave issued a mandate on the ISth 
of July in the same year (1524), commanding the preaching 
of the pure gospel throughout his territories. In the Pea-sant 
War, Philip entered into a close connection with tlie electoral 
house of Saxony. At Kreuzburg-on-the-Werra he expressed 
to John the Stedfast and his son John Frederick, the prince- 



' RoMMKL, PfiHipp der Orostmlilhiije, Larulgrafvon Hessm, 8 toU., Oiesaen, 
1830. See also the article by KlCpfel iii Herzog's Bralenc. xi. jiji. 612 
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elector, his determination to forfeit life, lands, and every- 
thing rather than give up the word of God. High as was 
the landgrave's estimation of Luther and Melandithon, he 
aUo manifested a strong liking for Zwingle. And the Swiss 
Reformer, in return, placed great confidence in Philip, whom 
he regarded aa a man of penetration, magnanimity, and con- 
stancy beyond liis years.^ On the 7th of November 1525, 
the two princes, John the Stedfast of Saxony and Philip 
the Magnanimous of Hesse, concluded the preliminaries to 
a close alliance at the hunting castle of Friedewalde in the 
Solinger Forest. In Fel)ruary of the succeeding year they 
again pledged themselves to support each other in case they 
should be attacked on acco\mt of tlieir religion. This treaty 
was then ratified at an assembly at Toi"gau on the 4th of 
May. The offensive and defensive alliance thus formed 
received at Magdeburg, 12 th June, the further accession of 
the Princes of Brunswick - Luneburg, Mecklenburg, Anhalt, 
and Mansfeld, and the city of Magdeburg. Tlius equipped 
and joined together, the heads of this evangelical league, the 
Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse, repaired to 
the Diet at Speier, which was opened on the 25th of June 
1526. At this Diet, Archduke Ferdinand caused a letter 
from his imperial brother, dated at Seville, to be read. In 
this communication, Charles complained anew of the free 
course which the Lutheran heresy was permitted to take in 
Germany, and emphatically demanded the execution of the 
Edict of Womis. Voices were heard proclaiming that the 
common people had already received too much instruction 
to surrender themselves any longer with simple faith to the 
leading of others. Utterances of this kind found a contrast 
in the episcopal recommendation that all hooks printed 
within the last eight years should be burned without further 
ceremony. At this imperial assorably, the Landgrave Philip 
distinguished himself above many others by his frankness of 

' Zwingle udla him "juvfnis, sed sopm tcutcm prudww, inBgnnnimus, ct 
coiuUnK." 
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speech. He showed (according to the testimony of Spalatin) 
that he was better read in the Scriptures than many a liishop. 
The evangelicals maintained a thoroughly dignified attitude 
throughout the session of the Diet. Their people refrained 
from all frivolities that might give offence to their adversaries. 
Divine service, accompanied with preaching, was daily held 
in their dwellingSj at the entrances to which were displayed 
the escutcheons of the inmates, together M-ith the Latin 
inscription, Verbum Dei mand in aiemuvi (" The word of God 
endnreth to eternity "). 

Various conciliatory measures were proposed at the Diet, 
such as the concession of the cup to the laity, the sanction 
of priestly marriages, the diminution of fasts and ceremonies, 
and the combination of a German sen'ice witli the I^tin 
ritual No decision in regard to tliese matters was arrived 
at, however. And so, on the 27th of August, the following 
abstract of the resolutions of the Diet was published : — A 
legation shall be sent to the emperor, praying him to come 
himself to Germany and arrange the preliminaries for the 
convocation of a council ; in the meantime, Ut tlic conduct of 
every Estate toward its subjects, in matters pertaining to the Edict 
of Wonri^, he such as it shall be, able to ansiver/or to God and the 
emperor. With the promulgation of this decree a decisive step 
was taken. It laid the foundation of the idea, which was after- 
wards put into practice, of letting the two religions spring up and 
develop side by side in the empire — the principle of parity. 

Landgrave Philip of Hesse now praceeded without delay 
to the accomplishment of the Eeformation in his own 
territories. Lq the execution of his purpose he availed him- 
self of the assistance of a Frenchman, an exile from his 
native country in the cause of religion, who had received an 
impulse toward the Eeformation from Switzerland, and had 
been in the service of the Landgrave since 1525. 

Prancis Lambert,^ born at Avignon in 1487, waa the scion 

» Biogrnphips of Baitm (Stnuisburg, 1840), Hessenkamv (Elberfeld, 1860), 
ttd PiJESsEX Lu Herzog's Reaienc. viii. pp. 170 aqq. 
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of an ancient and noble family. Early deprived of liis 
motber, he was brought up in a couveut of the Miuoritea, 
and made the severest principles of that order his own. His 
aennona on rei^eutauce produced as powerful effects as had 
once followed those of Savonarola at Florence. Worldlings, 
converted by him and impressed by his cogent appeals, cast 
their pictures, their dice, and their cards into the flames. 
The order of the Minorites was not suflSciently strict for him, 
and he resolved to abandon it for that of the Carthusians. It 
was of just such strenuous characters tliat the Reformation 
had need. Never has its cause been served by volatile and 
libertine minds, Lambert's eyes were opened to the evangelical 
faith by the writings of Luther, and, this being the case, he 
WM no longer willing to remain in a monastery. Being, in 
the spriug of 1522, commissioned to travel on business of the 
convent, he embraced the opportunity to make his escape, and 
took refuge in Switzerland. At Bern, Berthold HaUer, to 
whom he repaired, recommended him to apply to Zwingle at 
Zurich. He was still stiinding on the boundary line between 
the old and the new faith. At a disputation relative to the 
wonhip of saints, which took place prior to the decisive 
conferences of Zurich, he declared himself conquered. " I 
abandon," said he, "all ro-saries and intercessors, and will 
henceforth hold, in all time of need, to God only and to 
Christ our Lord." Under the assumed name of John Serranus 
ho proceeded ia Basel, and tied across the boundary to 
Germany, In Novemlier 1522 he opposed, in a public 
dijiputation at Kiscaioch, the prohibition of priestly marriage 
and the practice of oral confession, and in 1523 made his 
oppearnnce at Wittenberg. Luther at first received him with 
aoroe (Itstrust, but afterwards took a liking to him, and in- 
duced hint to give uxogctical lectures on the prophet Hosea; 
the I{4;fonnor alao wrote an introduction to a publication of 
I-.iiiilx.'rt'n.* The latter afterwards entered the service of 
Dnlip. 

' Ccmmuntarii in MinorUarum Rtgulata. 
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FHANCIS LAMBERT AND THE DISPUTATION OF IIOMBCRG, 7 

Two months after the Diet of Speier, on the 21st of August 
1526, a disputatiou was held at the castle of Homburg, by 
order of the Landgrave of Hesse, and presided over by 
Schrautenbach, the commissary of Government, and Chancellor 
Feige. Francis Lambert and Adam Kraft, the elder Reformer 
of Hesse, defended — the former iii Latin and the latter ia 
German — the doctrines advanced, in 158 theses, against 
Xicholas Ferber, Guardian of the Franciscan Order, and 
Master John Sperber, pastor of Waldau, near Easseh 
Lambert was victorious in tliis discussion. His proposi- 
tions relative to the constitution and discipline of the Church 
reposed upon the broadest democratic platform. Every 
indi\idual church, he contended, should Iiave the right to 
choose its own pastor, to whom episcopal authority should 
belong, Lambert recognised no episcopal authority above that 
of individual pastors, therein agreeing witli the Church of 
apostolic times. He also maintained that a church should 
have the further riglit to depose its pastor in case of a non- 
performance of duty. There is, he asserts, a double calling — 
a calling to the state of a Christian, and a calling to the office 
and ministry of the Chxirch. The former of these callings 
must precede the latter. Without the interna! calling, the 
external calling is valueless. On these principles it was 
proposed to base the constitution of the Church in Hesse, and 
in these principles a rigorous church discipline was, of course, 
involved. A synod, composed of clergy and laity, should be 
convened annually for three days. Before this synod all 
complaints were to be presented, and were then to be investi- 
gated by a committee ; church visitations were instituted, and 
to the visitors the right was accorded to depose all who should 
be found unworthy. " Wlioso denieth the Lord .Jesus Christ and 
His word " (thus ran the formula of prohibition), " let him be 
put away from our midst. But Christ's peace, mercy, and truth 
be "with all who call upon Him. Amen." Luther was con- 
strained to approve of this ecclesiastical constitution so far as its 
theory was concerned, but held that it did not admit of being 
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practically carried out, since there was not a sufficiency of men 
to uphold its provisions.' Lambert went farther than Luther 
iu matters connected with divine worship as well as in things 
pertaining to church government. Images, organs, and bells 
were interdicted in Hesse as in Switzerland ; the number of 
holy days was diminished ; and for private confession, a general 
confession of sins by the congregation, previous to participation 
in tlie Lord's Supper, was substituted. In the doctrine of the 
Lord's Supper, Lambert still adhered to Luther ; at a later 
period (after the discussion at Maiburg) we shall see him 
adopt the views of Zwingle. One of the most precious fruits 
of the Hessian Reformation was the foundation of the University 
of Marburg on the 30th of May 1527. Lambert was 
appointed to a professorial chair in this institution, and 
proved to be a stimulating and beloved instructor, although, 
from the mere fact of his being a foreigner, he did not lack 
opponents who desired to preserve undisturbed the German 
character of the Keformation.' From Hesse the Refonuation 
was introduced into the neighbouring provinces, the principali- 
ties of Lippe and Waldeck, the counties of Solms, Riotberg, 
Ilersfeld, Fulda, and Fritzkr. 

In consequence of the Diet of Speier, a third princely house 
of Germany, that of Franconia and Brandenburg, assumed a 
prominent position by the aide of Electoral Saxony and 
Hf>8»e in the Evangelical Alliance. Of the ten sons of 
Fwjderick the Elder, three here attract our notice — first, 
C'jwimir, who governed at Kuhubach and Baireuth ; second, 
Geot^ge tho Pious, who ruled at Anspach ; and third, Albert, 
Binco 1511 Grand Master of the Teutonic Order in Pnissia. 
Margrave Casimir, the husband of a Bavarian princess, adhered 
to tho Roman Catholic party, wliile Margrave George of Bran- 
denburg decided in favour of the Reformation. Casimir held 



* Th* Htnian i!cclo>l<utical ConMntion hm be»n recently republished by 
Cu*i>»ta at UloMcii, ] Bfi2. 

• Comii. RuUHKi., I.e. rol. iii. ; StrcHorF, article "Hessen," in Heraog'* 
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a Diet at Anspach in October 1526, at whicli, it is true, the 
general principle was laid dowu that ministers should ]ireach 
nothing but the pure word of God. Notwithstanding this, 
however, the mass yfas to continue to be celebrated in Latin, 
the duty of fasting was to be enjoined upon the people, 
and innovations in general were to be kept at a distance. 
Casimir soon afterwards lost his life in an expedition against 
the Hungarians, when the government devolved upon the 
Margrave George, who, in the year 1528, estabhsLed nil 
things upon an evangelical footing. In regard to Jlargrave 
Albert, we have already stated that by Luther's advice he 
resigned his Grand- Mastership to the crown of Poland iu 
1525 (in accordance with the peace of Cracow), and turned 
Prussia into a dukedom. After this secularization of his 
domains, Albert, regarding himself as no longer bound by 
any religious vow, entered into the state of matrimony, and 
was united to the Danish Princess Dorothea, daughter of King 
Frederick I. 

Tlie work of the Reformation, meantime, became more and 
more firmly established in the Hectorate of Saxony. On the 
twentieth Sunday after Trinity in 1525, the Lord's Supper 
was for the first time celebrated in the German language at 
Wittenberg. It cost some trouble, however, to carry out 
this innovation, especially in the country, the minds of the 
people having been intimidated by the Peasant War. Luther 
now brought forward in the Saxon lands his programme of 
a Ckrman Order of Diviiie Service (German mass*), which is 
well worthy of our closer consideration. " Above all things," 
Luther tlms addresses his readers, " I most affectionately, 
and for God's sake, beseech all who see o^ desire to observe 
this, our Order of Divine Service, on no account to make it 
a compulsory law, or to ensnare or captivate the conscience 



' The tcnn "mass," which in reality is unexceptionable (being the old M'urni 
rut), was retained by Lutlier, whik- lli« Zwiuglinn Reformation nbolished the nann' 
together with the thing. The Order of Divuie Service may be found in Lurlirr'x 
Wcrk« (Walch, x.), wkI in MABitEi^iCKK, vol, ii. pp. 207 sipi. 
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of any thereby, but to use it, agreeably to Christian liberty 
and their good pleasure, as where, when, and as long as 
circumstances favour and demand it." So far was Luther 
from wishing to impose his practices upon others. He de- 
cidedly expressed himself to the effect that it was not his 
expectation that all Germany would adopt the system of 
Wittenberg. The idea of liturgical uniformity, to which so 
many, even in the Protestant Church, attach such value, was 
utterly foreign to his mind. " In fine, we institute tliis order 
not for the sake of those who are Christians already, for 
they have need of none of these things, nor do they live 
for them ; but they live for the sake of those who are not 
yet Christians, that they may make them Christians ; they 
have their divine service in their spirits. But it is necessary 
to have such an order for the sake of those who are to become 
Christians or are to grow stronger, just as a Christian has 
need of baptism, the word, and the sacrament, not as a 
Christian, for as such he has them already, but as a sinner. 
But above all, the order is for the simple and for the young folk, 
who must daily be e-xercised and educated in the Scripture 
and God's word, to the end that they may become con- 
versant with Scripture and expert in its use, ready and skilful 
in giving an answer fur their faitli, and able in time to teach 
others and aid in the advancement of the kingdom of Christ. 
For the sake of sucli we must teach, preach, write, and devise ; 
unil if it could in any wise assist or promote their interests, I 
would have all the bells pealed and all the organs sounded, and 
let everything make a noise that could." 

Luther laid down three different forms of divine ser^nce, of 
which the first is the Latin mass. It is a noteworthy fact 
that Luther did not desire the complete abolition of this. And 
why did he not desire it ? Certainly not from any predi- 
lection for Rome, as the seat of the pope, but from love 
for tlie language of antiquity, and, indeed, for languages in 
•{otieniL We know how highly he esteemed the ancient 
luiiguogos, and Low earnestly he recommended the study of 
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them. " I am," says he, " most deeply interested in our youth ; 
and if the Greek and Hebrew tongues were aa familiar to ua 
as the Latin, and possessed as great store of fine music and 
song as that does, were I able to bring it about, mass should 
be celebrated, and there should be singing and reading in our 
churches on alternate Sundays in all four languages — German, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. I am by no means of the mind of 
those who set all their love upon one language, despising every 
other ; for I would gladly raise up a generation able to be of 
use to Christ in forcipi lands " (a missionary idea here thrills 
through his breast), " and to converse with the people of such 
countries, so that we might not be like the Waldensea in 
Bohemia, whose faith is so involved in the toils of their own 
tongue that they can talk intelligibly and plainly with no one 
unless he first learn their lantniaj'e. It is not thus that the 
Holy Ghost proceeded in the beginning ; He did not wait until 
the world should come to Jerusalem and learn Hebrew, but 
endowed the office of the ministry witli all manner of tongues, 
80 that the apostles could speak to the people wherever they 
went* I should prefer to follow this example, and it is right 
also that the youth should be practised in many languages. 
Who knows how God will make use of them in years to come? 
It is for this end also that schools are established." 

As the secoTul form of di^^ne service, Luther proposes the 
German mass, i.e, divine service in the German language, 
"for the sake of the simple laymen." Tliis is the public 
service of God, or, to use a modem phrase, the cult of the 
church of tJie masses. In regard to this Luther had by no 
means very ideal conceptions. There are " many who attend 
upon the public worship of God who are not yet believers 
or Christians ; the greater port stand and gape, that they may 
see something new ; and it is just as though we celebrated 
the service of God on an open square or field amongst Turks 
or heathen" (a missionary sermon). To Luther, therefore, the 

' An apprehension of tlio PentccostJil gift of tongues that could scarcely be 
I juatUied from a historico-cxegcticol point of view. 
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public worship of the sanctuary was by no means that which 
it Ims been subsequently apprehended to be, — the expression 
of already existent Christian life, — but was primarily nothing 
but an allurement to faith and Christianity. 

But, again, he treats of a " third method which the true 
type of evangelical order should embrace." This third form of 
divine ser\ice .should not, he tbink.s, be celebrated " publicly 
among all the people ; " but " those who are desirous of being 
Christians in earnest, and are ready to profess the gospel with 
hand and mouth, should register their names and assemble in 
some private house to pray, to read, to baptize, to receive 
the sacrament, and practise other Christian works. In this 
order, those whose conduct was not such as is befitting 
Christians, might be recognised, reproved, reformed, rejected, 
or excommunicated, in accordance with the rule laid down by 
Christ" (Matt, xviii. 15 sqq.). Have we, then, here the very 
idea of a little church within a church {ccclcsiola in ecclcsia), 
that was at a later period evoked by Spcner, Zinzendorf, and 
the Methodists? — conventicles of the elect, BnoivMuhen ["reser- 
voirs (of piety) "], as Bengel called them ? Most certainly. 
"BiU"—&nd note well this mighty "but,"—" But," adds Luther, 
with just tact and instinct, " I cannot and would not order 
or arrange such a congregation or assemldy at present" And 
why not ? "I have not tlie requisite persons for it, nor do 
I see many who are urgent for it." " But should it come to 
pass that I must do it, — that I am so pressed upon as to be 
unable with a good conscience to leave it undone, — then will 
I gladly do my part to secure it, and will assist it as best I 
can." " In the meantime, I would abide by the two aforesaid 
methods, and publicly among the people aid in the promotion 
of such divine service, besides preaching, as shall exercise 
tlie youth, and call and incite others to faith, until those 
Christians who are most thoroughly in earnest shall discover 
eaoll other and cleave together, to th-f end that there viay he no 
faetion-fumiing (sectional partyism), such as might ensue if I 
were to take the management of the whole matter upon 
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myself ; for we Germans are a savage, rude, tempestuoiia 
people, not lightly to be led into anything new, unless there 
be moat urgent occasion." We see that this thorough German 
was not 80 prejudiced in his Germanity as to refrain from a 
plain statement of what he found amiss in his own people. 

Meanwhile tliat which seemed to him of greatest importiince 
was the development of the youth of Germany into a truly 
Christian people. " In the name of God, the first requisite in 
the German system of divine worship is a good, plain, simple, 
and substantial catechism. A catechism is a form of instruc- 
tion, by which heathen, desirous of becoming Christians, are 
taught and shown what they are to believe, to do, to leave 
undone, and to know in Christianity ; hence pupils who were 
admitted to such instruction, and were acquiring the rudiments 
of the Christian faith, were called catechumens previous to 
tlieir reception of baptism." He then enters upon a somewhat 

iple dissertation as to the proper compilation of such a 
"atechism. Not long afterwards (in 1520) he presented to 
the Church his large and small catechisms, which are justly 
regarded a.<3 model works of their kind. Without a solid 
catechetical foundation, all preaching seemed to him but 
labour lost. " Many a man listen.s to preaching for three or 
four years without learning enough from it to enable him to 
make answer, if questioned concerning a single ailicle of the 
faith. Of the tnith of this statement I have daily experience." 

Yet in the worship of the sanctuary he undoubtedly 
regarded preaching as paramount to all else — as " tlu greatest 
and most essential thmj," We have already remarked that 
Zwingle departed from the time-honoured use of the pericopes, 
and connectedly explained whole books of Scripture ; while 
in tliis, as in other points, Luther adhered to the ancient 
custom. We should, however, be mistaken were we to 
suppose that Luther regarded this system as the only correct 
one. He says : "The reason why we have retained the division 
of the Epistles and Gospels into portions corresponding with 
the different seasons of the [church] year, as has been the 
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custom hitherto, is, that we can see nothing especially censur- 
able in 8uch an arrangement" " In so doing, however, we 
have no thought of censuriDg those who take up the entire 
books of the Evangelists." Luther assigned the exposition of 
the Gospels to the week-day services, appointing Monday for 
the "one Evangelist," Matthew, and reserving Saturdny after- 
noon at vespers for his favourite John. 

"In regard to Sunday," he continues, "we sanction the reten- 
tion of the chasuble, altar, and candles, until such time as they 
all shall change of themselves, or it shall please us to change 
them ; but if any will do differently in these respects, we shall 
not hinder them." Luther, therefore, set no value on these 
externalities, he simply retained them for the time being. He, 
however, laid more stress upon the continuance of the custom 
of elevating the bread and wine at the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper, and also retained the SancUcs, but ordered it to 
be sung in German, he having hini.self set it to music. The 
conclusion of the book is worthy of particular notice : " In 
fine, this and every other Order is so to be used as that, an 
abuse arising therefrom, it shall immediately be abolished and 
another made ; just as the brazen serpent, which God Himself 
had commanded to be made, was Ijroken in pieces and destroyed 
by King Hezekiah, because the children of Israel were misusing 
it. For ordinances are intended to serve for the furtherance 
of faith and love, and not for the detriment of faith. When 
they no longer perform that for which they are designed, they 
are dead and gone already, and are no more of any value ; as 
when a good coin that has been counterfeited is. on account 
of its abuse, revoked and altered ; or as when new shoes 
become old, or pincli, and are not worn any more, but are cast 
away, and others are purchased. Order is an outside thing ; 
be it as good as it may, it is liable to be abused. In such 
case, however, it is no longer oixler, but disonler. Tlierefore 
no ordinance can stand or is binding of itself, or is deserving 
of such estimation as has been accorded to the papal ordinances 
Iiitherto; but the life, dignity, strength, and virtue of any 
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ordinance is the just use wliich is made of it, otherwise it is 
of no account at all." 

During all this time fresh clouds were gathering on the 
political horizon. Pope Clement bod espoused the cause of 
Francis I., and had released him from the oath which he 
had taken at Madrid. At the same time England united 
with Fi-ance and the pope against Charles, in an alliance 
entitled the Holy League, and Charles found hunself forced 
into a war with the pope, which, in a different form, and under 
different circumstances, renewed the old spectacle of hostilities 
between emperor and pontifif. The house of Colouna, from of 
old inimical to the Roman See, offered itself as an instrument 
of imperial vengeance. Supported by it, the imperial troops 
invaded Rome in the autumn of 1526, and plundered the 
Vatican, the BasiUca of St. Peter, and the palaces of the Medici 
(the pontifical family). The pope himself was obliged to take 
refuge in the castle of St. 2\ngelo, and was finally compelled 
to accede to a treaty with the Colonnas. In the spring of 
1527, however, the war was renewed. The Constable of 
France, Cliarles de Bourbon, having fallen out with the court 
of France, fled to the imperial court, and there sought occupa- 
tion as a warrior. He collected an araiy for tlie emperor, 
consisting of Spaniards and Italians, wlio were also joined by a 
force of 12,000 Germans, under the conduct of General George 
Frundsberg, On the 5th of ilay, Bourbon advanced upon the 
Holy City, which, by reason of the confidence that the pope 
reposed upon the peace concluded with the Colonnas, was 
bereft of all assistance, The city was taken by storm. Bourbon 
himself fell in the struggle. For nine days Rome was aban- 
doned to the ruthless hands of tlie soldiery. During this time 
the finest works of art were destroyed. The pope, together with 
a portion of his court, found an asylum in the castle of St. 
Angelo, where for seven months he was held prisoner by the 
imperial troops. Under the windows of the fortress the 
German infantry shouted their huzzahs for Lutlier, and with 
soldierly rudeness derided the ceremonies of the Romish 
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Church. It was only upon hard conditions that the pope was 
finally released from Ids durance, and a peace concluded, 
Among the terms of tliie peace was included a demand for a 
council, to be convoked for the purpose of putting an end to 
religious errors. Simultaneously with these events. King 
Ferdinand, who had recently come into possession of the throne 
of Hungaiy and Bohemia, published a severe edict against 
every departure from the "Romish faith and its usages. That, 
however, which more than these threats disquieted the minds 
of the Protestants and ai)peared to justify the taking of war- 
like measures, was the rumour of a "notable ijroceeding against 
the Lutherans." Otto von Pack, one of the coimdllors of 
Duke George of Saxony, confidentially communicated to Land- 
grave Philip of Hesse a terrible secret, relative to a plot 
formed at Breslau, by the adherents of the Papacy, ou Uie 12th 
of May 1527. Ferdinand, King of Hungary and Bohemia, 
the Elector of Mentz aud Brandenburg, the ^Vrchbishop of 
Salzburg, and the Lisliops of Bamberg aud Wiirzburg, Duke 
George of Saxony, and Dukes William and Lewis of Bavaria, 
had, it was declared, formed themselves into an alliance for 
the purpose of invading the Electorate of Saxony and com- 
pelling the .surrender of Luther aud all heretical preachers, 
priests, monks, and nuns, and the restoration of the ancient 
usages of the Church. Should these conditions not be complied 
with. King Ferdinand and the Elector of Mentz proposed to 
overrun the Saxon, Misnian, and Thuringian provinces, whilst 
I)uke George would carry his arms iuto Momvia, Silesia, and 
Lusatia, a similar procedure being in contemplation in regard 
to the city of Magdeburg. As a special favour, a more lenient 
treatment was in prospect for Landgrave Philip, in consideration 
of bis being the son-in-law of Duke George ; this clemency 
was to be accorded him, however, only upon condition of his 
return to the Catliolic faith. 

Of tliis treaty Pack produced only a copy, but promised to 
put the landgrave in possession of the original for tlic sum of 
4000 florins. These disclosures, which Philip failed not to 
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communicate to hi? allies of the Electorate of Saxonj', Jolin 
and John Frederick, were received with the greatest con- 
sternation. Preparations for war were immediately made, 
' and an estimate was taken of the forces which could be 
brouglit into the field. The landgrave transmitted the copy 
of the treaty to his father-in-law. assuring him of his regret 
at being obliged to take up arms against him, but stating at 
the same time his determination not to swerve one hand's- 
breadth from the faith, and declaring that not even the 
" friendship " (relationship) which existed bet%veen them 
could induce him to depart from this resolution. To hia no 
I small astonisbmeut, however, the landgrave was informed 
that the whole story was purely an invention of Otto von 
Pack, who had hoped to realize a nice little sum by it. 
Sarcastic comments upon the credulity of the deceived 
princes were rife meantime. The matter was adjusted. The 
t inventor of the fiction, who had not hesitated at other falsifica- 
tions, was banished from the country. Luther, however, 
either could not or would not be convinced that there was 
not some truth in the story, though, faithful to his principles, 
Vhe was adverse to all reprisals ; " for," said he, " we should not 
fpaint the devil on the door or invite liim to be godfather."' 
No greater disgrace, he declared, could befall the gospel than 
if the insurrection of the peasants should be succeeded by a 
similar procedure on the part of the princes — a thing that 
would be the ruin of Germany;, nothing is gained by affronts and 
blows, for '"whoso taketh the sword shall perish by the sword.'" 
Let us turn from this false rumour of war to the contempla- 
tion of a more peaceful work, which was effected in the 
year 1528 — we refer to the visitation of the churchfs of 
Scucony} Prior to this visitation, Melanchthon despatched 
papers of instructions to all the pastors of the electorate, 
together with an order of exercises for churches and schools, 
svised by Luther; he also furnished the visitors with 

' Conip. Lullirr'd Brir/e uml Brdenkfn, Dp. Wette, iii. Nos. 984-988. 
» Corap. the fln>/«, l.e, Nos. 986-988, 1001-lOU. 
VOL. U. B 
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instructions.' Such pastors as were thorougbly incompetent 
were to be discharged, whUe the weak were to be borne with 
patiently. Experience showed that really good pastors were 
not to he found " as thick as grass," and it was the perception 
of this very fact that induced Luther to compile his catechisms. 
In the preface to his smaller catechism, he says : " I have 
been constrained and impelled to put this catechism or system 
of Christian doctrine into so minute, plain, and simple a form 
by the lamentable and wretched need for it with which I 
have recently become acquainted as a visitor of the churches. 
God help us ! what mournful instances I have witnessed of 
that utter ignorance of the doctrines of Christianity which 
prevails among the conunon people, and especially among 
that portion of them who inhabit the villages. Many pastors 
also, alas ! are utterly unfit and incompetent to teacL And 
yet they are all called Christians, they are baptized and attend 
upon the holy sacraments. They know neither Our Father, 
nor the Creed, nor the Ten Commandments, but live like 
cattle and irrational swine. Yet now that the gospel has come, 
they have learned excellently well to make a masterly abuse 
of Christian liberty. For God's sake, therefore, I beseech you 
all, my dear airs and brethren who are pastors and preachers, 
to attend heartily upon your ministrj' and to have compassion 
npon your people who are commended to your charge, and 
to help us to acquaint the people, especially the young folk, 
with the catechism, to lay these tables and forms before you, 
and to instruct the people in them word by word," etc 

The smaller catechism was intended to be committed to 
memory by the youth, while the larger was d^gned as a 
manual for teachers. Both have not only been translated into 
almost all languages and pa.ssed tlirough numeroiis revisions, 
but even to the present day they are not easily to be excelled 
in point of simplicity, earnestness, and popularity of styla 



' Th« iarpection of tnonla wu committed to utperiiilaulaU: This title, 
which WM ornwioiudly to b« met with iu the old Giuidi, became the customAiy 
lorni in Uw Lutheran Church. 
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In these catccliisins Luther adhered to the form, sanctioned 
"by long usage, of taking as three main articles of his system 
of instruction, the Ten Commandments, the Apostle's Creed, 
and the Lord's Prayer. The first article, he affirmed, tells a 
Christian what he is to do and wJiat he is to leave undone ; 
the second directs him to the source wlience the first derives 
its authority ; and the third points him to the fountain whence 
he may obtain strength to fulfil the requisitions of the divine 
aw. To these Luther added, as his fourth and fifth main 
articles, the institutions of baptism and the Lord's Supper. 
What we have already said in regard to Luther's transla- 
I tion of the Bible will apply, on a diminished scale, to his 
^■batechisms. In the latter, as well as in the former, we behold 
^■B heart which not only boats for its people, and especially hv 
^Khe youth of the nation, but which has grown into union with 
^^the heart of the people and the youth, and therefore knows 
the exact tone in which they are to be addressed. Let us 
listen to his own words ou the subject : " I am a doctor and 
preacher, and as learned and experienced as any of those 
persons who are so arrogant and self-confident.' I still do as 
a child to whom the catechism is being taught, and in the 
oming, and whenever I have time, read and repeat, word 
ibr word, Our Father, tlie Ten Commandments, the Creed, the 
Psalms, etc. ; nor can I yet acquit myself as I would, but 
U8t remain a child and pupil of the catechism, which I 
,lso do gladly." His admirable interirretatiou of the language 
f Scripture, not in strained definitions of the schools, but in 
imple images drawn from ortlinary life, may be illustrated by 
is explanation of the fourth petition of the Lord's Pi-ayer : 
When thou askest for daily bread, thou askest for every- 
ihing that is requisite to enable thee to have and to enjoy 
thy daily bread, and petitionest for exemption from all that 

' He refer* here to those " slow bellies and self-confident saints, " those 
' downs and churls," some of them among the nobility, who mftinteined th»t 
\un was no Ioniser any nece«sity for piisturs or preachers, declaring that people 
I their duty Liid down in books and could leuru it for themselves. 
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can hinder thee from having it. Thou must therefore open 
wide thy thoughts and send them abroad, not only into the 
oven or tlie flour ban-el, but into the broad fields and the 
whole land, that beareth and bringeth to us daily bread and 
all manner of nourishment," And he also confessedly includes 
under this head of daily bread, not only "meat and drink, 
raiment, house, and shelter," but also " a healthy body, a good 
wife, good children and servants, faithful neighbours, kind 
friends," etc.^ 

The new Diet of Speier, convoked from Valladolid by the 
emperor on the 1st of August 1528, was now imminent. 
It was to have been opened on the 1st day of February 
1629, but was delayed until the loth March. Frederick, the 
count-palatine, represented the absent emperor. Count John 
Thomas de Pico de Mirandola appeared as the pope's legate. 
Eck and Faber were also present and exerted a powerful 
influence. The Catholic party had decidedly the ascendancy. 
Some princes who had hitherto been favourable to the 
Keformation were even induced to alter their opinions in 
regard to it. The sentiment of the majority was in favour of 
declaring the deliverance of the former Diet of 1526 invalid. 
It was resolved to send an address to the emperor, petitioning 
him to assemble a council. Meanwhile all further innovations 
in religious matters were to be prohibited. The minority 
were not allowed to be heard, but were required to submit 
themselves unconditionally to the majority. It was impos- 
sible, however, to comply with such a requisition. The 
Evangelicals openly declared that in matters which concerned 
the glory of God and eternal salvation, a settlement by the 
voice of the majority was improper and impracticable ; every 



^ He kIm atrove to praclado the jrassibility of falae doctrinal conceptions, m U 
eridenoed by hii interpretation of the article in the Cwcd concerning the 
ranirreetion of the JUa/* [tmf»ii, rendered in the English version of the Creed 
by body\ " This expression ia not good German ; for when we Germans hear 
the mordjltsh, oar thooghts go no farther than the shamblet. In good German 
we ahonld lay, ' The reaurrection of the bodf/, or corpse," not In an tarthly, but 
in a glorified body, that it roay be like unto Christ's glorified body." 
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man must conscientiously answer for his own convictions. 
Failing to obtain a hearing, they drew up in the " Retscher 
Palace" a wnitan protestat ioji, and demanded that it should be 
appended to the decrees of the Diet. This protestation was 
signed by John, the Elector of Saxony ; George, Margrave of 
Brandenburg; Dukes Ernest and Francis of Brunswick- 
Liineburg ; Landgrave Philip of Hesse ; Prince Wolfgang of 
Anhalt; and the Chancellor of Liiaeburg (Dr. Forster). It 
was likewise supported by the fourteen imperial cities of 
Strassburg, Nuremberg, Ulm, Costnitz, Lindau, Memniingen, 
Kempten, Nordhngen, Ileilbronn, Reutlingen, Issny, St. Gall. 
Weissenbom, and Windsheim. From this protestation, framed 
on the 20th of April 1529, the Evangelicals received the 
name of Protestants^ — a name which has since obtained a 
wider significance, and has frequently, indeed, been too broadly 
applied to all protesting. Duke Henry of Bninswick and 
Margrave Philip of Baden still endeavoured to effect an 
adjustment between the papal and evangelical parties, but, 
owing to the disaSected state of men's minds, met with no 
encouragement. An embassy, consisting of John Ehinger, 
burgomaster of Memmingen, Michael von Kaden, syndic of 
the city of Nureniberg, and Alexius Frauentraut, private 
secretary to Margrave George of Brandenburg, also met with 
a most ungracious reception from the emperor, whom the 
ambassadors encountered in September at Piacenza.'^ 

The Evangelical states, thus thrown upon their own resources, 
beheld themselves compelled to take measures to defend their 
rights. A Diet was held at Rotach (in Coburg), at which the 
conclusion of an alliance was contemplated. The necessary 
document was drawn up, and notliing was wanting to its 
validity save the signatures of the assembled deputies, when 
a scruple was raised by the theologians of Wittenberg. The 

' JvJtO, Ouehiehte i« Rekhstagi ai Speier, Strassburg ond Leipaic, 1830 ; 
Bamke, Lf.. 

* Von Kwlen fell sick at Oenoa, but arriyed Uter »t his place of destination. 
The other tvro depatiea were even treated as priBoners, and conip«Ued to follow 
the emjieror to Parma. 
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ground of theiv hesitancy was as follows. Strassburg and 
"Dim had fallen under suspicion iu regard to the doctriae 
which they held conceniing the Lord's Supper. Could there 
be auy union with misbelievers for the purpose of defending 
the common faith ? Against such a union Luther warned 
the assembly with the utmost earnestness. It might corae 
to pass, he declared, as it is written in the seventh chapter of 
Joshua, that for the sake of the one Achan the whole people 
might be destroyed. The Elector of Saxony agreed perfectly 
with his theologians. The Landgrave of Hesse, on the 
contrary, regarded the scruple as sheer theological stubborn- 
ness; whilst Luther, in return, accused the landgrave of too 
great heat.* Thus, nothing was effected at Rotach, and the 
settlement of the matter under consideration was postponed 
to a future tima The landgrave, however, did all in his 
power to remove the obstacle which had presented itself. 
Should, he demanded, everything be made to depend upon 
tlie article of the Lord's Supper? Was no agreement in 
r^ard to it possible ? Should not one more attempt bo made 
to corae to an understanding ? What if the men, whose feuds 
had hitherto been conducted on paper, should be summoned 
to an oral disputation, at which tliey could look each other iu 
the face and speak mouth to mouth ? Such thoughts as these 
agitated the mind of Philip, aud he determined to take issue 
on the matter in a public discussion, which he appointed to 
be held at his University of Marburg in October 1529. 

But before betaking ourselves to Mai'burg as spectators of 
tliis discussion, it will be necessary for us to make another 
tour of inspection to Switzerland, and devote our attention for 
a time to the further course of the Reformation in that country. 
Afterwards we shall resume the thread of the sacramental 
controversy, which we let fall in the year 1526, and pursue 
it to the instant of the personal meeting in Marburg fur an 
oral continuation of the conflict. 

' Comp. the I>;U'.Ts, Db Wette, vol. iii. Xos. 1105 ond 1113. 
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WE have already devoted five chapters (x. to xiv.) to a 
consideration of the inception, and, in part, also the 
accompli3hment, of the Eeformation in Switzerland, lla^^ng 
paid special regard to the execution of the work in Zurich, 
As in Wittenberg the quiet development of the Eeformatiou, 
begun by Luther and Melanchthon, was disturbed by the 
proceedings of Karlstadt, Munzer, and the prophets of Zwickau, 
so the Swiss Reformation had sustained an admixture of 
heterogeneous elements which were connected in part with 
the Wittenberg disturbances and the leaders thereof. Thomas 
Munzer, after leaving Saxony, had repaired to S^vitze^land, 
and had even visited rEcolampadius at Basel and endeavoured 
to gain his favour, but his true nature speedily revealed itself.' 
From Basel he proceeded to Schafibausen and Klettgau, and 
thence spread his net in the direction of Waldshnt, where he 
found a congenial associate in Balthasar Hubmaier, and aided 
in revolutionizing the peasants of the Black Forest. Even 
prior to the appearance of Munzer, voices had been lifted up 
in Zurich and East Switzerland, clamouring for further pro- 
gress, as is evident from the second disputation of Zuricli 
(1523). The Zwickau prophets had already called infant 

' Wliile at Basel lie Buoceeded in gainuig over to bis riewa Ulricli Dugwnld, a 
luan of learniog. 
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l>aptism a " farce." Hitlierto, however, a theoretical denial of 
the validity of the practice in question waa all that had been 
attempted. Aiiabaptisui, with all its social consequences, was 
actually set on foot for the first time in Switzerland. Here, 
Muniser's ideas fell on fertile soil. As leaders of the Swiss 
sect of the Anabaptists, the following men at once engage 
our attention:* — Lewis Hetzer, Conrad G rebel, and Felix 
Manz, in Zurich ; Balthasar Hubmaier, preacher at Waldshut, 
and also for some time a resident of St. Gall ; Laurence 
Hochreutener, Wolfgang Ullraann, John Brodtlein, George 
lUaurock, William lioublin, of whom we already know some- 
thing, and many others. A few of these men — such, for 
instance, as Grebel — were not destitute of cultivation. This 
person was descended from a respectable family, and at first 
enjoyed the friendship of Zwingle and Vadianus, having even, 
taken to wife a sister of the latter. The old historian 
Hottinger ' describes him as " a learned but vielaiicJiolic man." 
According to other accounts, Grebel was one of those persons 
who, possessing a good deal of talent, but little morality, are 
most comfortable when tliey can drown the reproaches of 
conscience in the tumult of passion, and forget themselves 
in the disorders to which they incite others. He seemed 
precisely calculated to be a misleader of the people, an 
agitator and instigator of riot in a time full of confusion. 
After trying in vain to persuade the judicious Zwingle to 
favour his plans, he came to a positive ruptui'O with him 
and with ZuricL In company with Feli.x Monz, he ran, 
one day, through the streets of Zurich like a madman, 
copying woe to the city. Zwingle was declared to be the 
gauit dragon, the evangeh'cal teachere were accused of being 
thieves and murderers, and an appeal was made to the voice 



i Onr ohbr MOICM or inroncwtion hero an Bdixikokr, Von der WkdertatiTer 
Vnfnmg, Snten, Wentn, 1660; Ott, Annaka Anabaptutid, 1671; Oa£T, Dt 
Anih»pUmni txoniio, errorH/tu, kUloriU abomimmdU, etc. Comp. aeveral 
iiM«r*nrM of ZwliiKle in ScHVLER AKD ScuuLTUKMS' editiou of his Gemuu 
•iIIIhC*, ri>l. L Part ii., and HurriMOEB, I.e. 

• if0h. Klrfkmff. vol. iii. p. 210. 
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of the people, through which, it was affirmed, tlie voice of God 
would speak. 

These men commenced their disorderly proceedinga at 
Zollikow, near Zurich. They began with a wanton destruction 
of images and altars (even a baptismal font was overturned 
and broken in pieces). Brbdtlein, being deposed^ on account 
of these extravagances, gave his adherents a farewell banquet, 
at which a large proportion of the guests, whose imaginations 
were heated by fanatical representations, demanded baptism; 
and they, after having received this sacrament, in their turn 
baptized others. In like manner, Manz and Grebel went about 
from house to liouse, di.qpensing with their own hands the 
Lord's Supper, or, as they said, " setting up the table of God." 
Nightly meetings were held, at which portions of the Bible 
were read and commented upon, and aU sorts of prophecies 
were delivered. Similar occurrences took place at about the 
same time in Waldshut, where Balthasar Hubmaier, who 
assembled a strong party of adherents in that town, called his 
followers together ou Easter eve of the year 1525, and, after 
having some water brought to him in a milk-pail, solemnly 
re-baptized three hundred persons.^ 

Such phenomena naturally e.xcited much attention. That 
Catholic Governments, .such as that of Austria, of which 
Waldshut was a dependency, took violent measures for their 
suppression, may readily be imagined. Nor could those 
Governments which had been favourable to the Reformation, 
as that of Zurich, for instance, be indifferent to such pro- 
ceedings. It was by things hke these that the very essence 
of the Eeformation was itself imperilled, and a door throTsii 
wide open to inrushing disorders. But before we examine 
into the measures that were taken against the Anabaptists in 
the different districts of Switzerland, we must enter upon a 



■ [He was pastor at ZoUekow. Sec D'AuBiONi's Hul. Rif. vol. iiL p. 233.— 
Tk.] 
» Comp. 8oH M, OtvMthit der Stadlp/arrei Wald^iftul, tin MfrkwSrdigtr Beitrag 
Wiedertau/er i/exhiehle, Scliaflliauseii, 1820. 
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somewhat closer inspection of their doings, as they everywhere 
offered themselves to view. 

"Were we to judge the Anabaptists by their name alone, we 
should suppose their error to have consisted simply in their 
rejection of infant baptism, and their consequent re-adminis- 
tration of the baptismal sacrament to all who joined their 
communion. These practices, however, constituted but a 
portion of their error ; had they been the only points in which 
they differed from the orthodox Keformers, the question might 
well have arisen whether some mutual understanding would 
not have been possible. Ay, if we would be honest and 
impartial, we must confess that doubt as to tlie expediency of 
infant baptism was not, in itself, such a horrible and uiJieard 
of thing ; * for, the effort being once made to trace everything 
back to the Bible, and to allow notliing for which scriptural 
proof could not be adduced, the question must naturally arise 
as to whether the baptism of infants is commanded in the 
Bible. In regard to this query we can at least conceive of 
the occurrence of a theological and exegetical dispute similar 
to that which bore upon the institutive words of the Lord's 
Supper — a dispute which, however, would in no wise have 
necessitated all the extravagances of which the Anabaptists 
vera guilty. We can imagine, on the contrary, that doubt 
as to the propriety of infant baptism might be entertained by 
perfectly dear-lieaded and sober-^uinded people, to whom it 
might seem more fitting that no one should be admitted to 
the sacrament of baptism until he should possess intelligence 
sufficient to have at least a faint perception of the divine 
mysteries, even though we can never actually comprehend 
them. Much at least might be adduced «i favour of such a 
mode of procedure. It might be shown (and it tms shown by 
the Anabaptists) that Jesus commissioned His disciples to 
teach the nations (literally, to disciple them) and to baptize 
them after they had been instructed. Christ says, further- 

' Planck, Ln his OetcJiiekU des prolulanlUeJien Lthrhegriffs, vol. iii. pp. 45 
■qq., judges very discreetly in this nutter, aa ia his custom. 
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more, " He who bdieveth and is baptized," etc., thus making 
baptism dependent upon faith. E.xamples might be cited from 
the Bible to prove that in the ministry of the apostles instruction 
did in reality precede baptism ; and the Anabaptists actually 
cited the case of the treasurer of Queen Candace, whom Philip 
baptized after he had instracted him. In addition to this 
might be adduced the history of the first centimes, in which 
the baptism of catechumens was really delayed until they 
had received regular and sufficient instruction. The testimony 
of noted fathers of the Church, that of Tertullian, for instance, 
might also be quoted as adverse to infant baptism. 

It is true, on the other hand, that much might also be 
brought forward in support of the prevalent custom, much 
that really vms urged by the Reformers. Although it might 
be impossible to prove that children were baptized in tlie 
apostolic age, it might be shown to bo in some degree probable 
that such was the case, mention being frequently made of the 
baptizing of whole families, among the members of which it 
is fair to suppose that some children were comprised. Refer- 
ence might be had (and this was, manifestly, a more spiritual 
demonstration) to the fact that it was concerning children that 
Christ said, " Let the little ones come unto me : for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven." The last-mentioned circumstance 
was, indeed, not a logically exact proof ; for where is it written 
that these children were baptized ? Children might be brought 
to the Saviour by simply inducting theiu into the doctrines of 
Christianity, and baptizing them afterwards. A certain weight, 
however, still attached to the consideration that children, as 
well as grown people, have a place in the kingdom of God, 
that they have a share in its promises even before their under- 
standing can gra.sp the significance of them. It was at least 
a beautiful and comfortable thought that the Church, like a 
careful mother, interests herself in the uew-boru mortal, 
anticipatmg his wants and providing for him even prior to the 
awakening of his own consciousness. In the physical life, the 
loving hands of others miist care for us before we are able to 
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help ourselves. Why should not — why may not — there be 
a similar s^nrUual guardianship exercised over the young ? 
And is it not the privilege of the baptized child of the Church, 
when be has arrived at years of discretion and received 
suitable instruction, freely and consciously to take upon him- 
self the vowa that others once made in his name ? lu the 
Old Testament (and this fact also was urged by the Reformers) 
children were received into the covenant of God by circumcision; 
why should not we be at liberty to let baptism take the place 
of circamcision as a covejiant sign ? ' 

Thus wo see that tlie question of tlie propriety of inlant 
baptism admitted of being discussed in a manner far removed 
from all fanaticism. There wais surely, however, a fanatical 
obstinacy and exaggeration in the mere fact that, on account 
of a difference of opinion in regard to this matter, men would 
renounce all church fellowship with others, and in no wise 
Buffer themselves to be prevailed upon to submit to a custom 
whicli at least is not condemned in tlie IliUe, and which, when 
correctly apprehended and explained, contains nought of an 
anti-Christian nature. The main thing, after all, is not the 
letter of the institution, but the spirit and significance thereof. 
The circumstutices of the Church had undergone an important 
change .since the apostolic age. Becoming a Christian was 
then purely a matter of personal choice, there being as yet no 
publicly-recognised Church ; and thus the reception of baptism 
could bo loft to the option of every individual But since 
Christianity luul become the Church of the people, since every 
person, simultaneously with his entrance into the world, was 
regarded as also a raeml)er of the Church, — an external member 
thnreof, at tho least, — things were different, and it was an 
cvidntice of a stubViorn and intoleraiit spirit to refuse sub- 
iniMaiou to this altered condition of affairs, even when the 
iiiU<rnal import of the matter in dispute suffered no detriment 

' 'riiU tloM not mitkc It nowwNiry to wgurd citrUii)ci»ion as itself a smcrament 
itr nvKM M* H ilUtlnrt ty|)tt of the ncnuMUt of Uptinn. The reformed theologians 
Willi ( tiiM Ut Iti till* illrvction. 
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therefrom. Had, moreover, the Anabaptists confined them- 
selves to a quiet and modest presentation of the groimds which 
they believed themselves able to bring forward against the use 
of infant baptism, some expedient could easily have been 
found, in the Reformed Church at least, which would have 
given satisfaction to both parties ; for even then, the Govern- 
ment of Zurich, in compliance, most probably, with Zwingle's 
advice, left it to the option of all to defer the baptism of their 
children until they had attained their eighth year, not insisting 
obstinately upon the baptism of new-bom infants.^ (Luther, 
who was a more rigid stickler than Zwingle for the preserva- 
tion of ancient usage in everything pertaining to the doctrine 
of the sacraments, would perhaps have been less inclined to 
sucli concessions.) The Anabaptists, however, were not 
satisfied with a presentation of their arguments ; they pro- 
ceeded to the adoption of active measures — they baptized for 
the second time those who had already been baptized, thus 
declaring that they regarded the baptism administered by the 
Church as spurious and false. In so doing, they attached 
themselves to the error of earlier sects (the Donatists and 
Uovatians), that likewise re-baptized such as went over to 
them, and thereby defiantly dissolved all fellowship with the 
Church Catholic. It is in this respect that the principle of 
the Anabaptists is most distinctly contra-thstinguished from 
that of the Reformers. The Reformers, also, regarded the 
Church in which they lived as comipted, but not as funda- 
mentally corrupt ; it was their desire and endeavour to cleanse 
the Chiirch from its abuses, and not to substitute a new 
Church for the old one, Nor did they wish, at the outset, to 
separate themselves from the Church as liitherto existent ; it 
was not till that Church obstinately set its face against all 
attempts at reformation that they finally adandoned the great 
ship and took refuge in a boat. Even then, however, they 
recognised a certain bond of union between themselves and 

' HoTTrNOEn, Forts, von Joh. v. iluller, vol. \\i. p. 32 (after a mandate 
of 17tli Jan. \h2b). 
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the mother Church. Baptism, the symbol of fellowship, 
continued to be the same for both ecclesiastical parties, and to 
the present day is mutually respected. And in this conserva- 
tion uf a common symbol and a common historical Itasis with 
the old Church, there is much that we often too slightly 
consider. Not so the Anabaptists. For tliera, all things 
must become new. The Church, they declared, was neither 
here nor there. The visible must pass away. Not in temples, 
but everywhere, in the forest and on the mountains, God 
might be worehipped. The Anabaptists, furthennore, as true 
sectarians and separatists, despised not only the regular, 
systematic, and public worship of Grod, but also the office of 
tlie ministry and tlicological science ; and wliilst, on the one 
hand, they declared war on the letter, on the other hand they 
most absurdly adhered to it, burning bibles and books of 
devotion because of the declaration that the letter killeth. 
Thus they actually thought to expel the letter by the letter, as 
is invariably the case with fanatics, who cleave to the dark 
side of the letter and shut their eyes to its clear affirmations. 
Thus abandoning themselves, in their religious investigations, 
to au obscure, or rather to a heated imagination, nourished by 
the figurative passages of Holy Writ, and furthermore re- 
garding their own dreams as revelations and inspirations of the 
Holy Spirit, they chanced upon the strangest tenets and 
vagaries. In political as well as in ecclesiastical concerns, 
they wore regulated by no rules, and cherished the most 
indefinite and imj)racticable of aims. They held that no 
Christian should occupy the position of a magistrate. The 
magistratic olRce they regarded as a heathenish institution, a 
curtailer of Cliristian li1»erty ; to take the oaths of fealty to 
the established powers was, according to their conception, 
equally wrong with any ordinary swearing. They were also 
opposed to military service and the bearing of arms ; and even 
in social life, in the clothing which they wore and in their 
external liehaviour, they presented a singular appearance. A 
community of goods was one of their favourite ideas, and one 
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which induced many from among the masses to espouse their 
cause. They also, in harmony with their spirituo-camal 
sentiments, introduced the most mischievous disorders into 
the marriage relation. In point of fact, they were the authors 
of phenomena precisel3'' similar to those which appeared 
among the enthusiasts of the first centuries, and which have 
arisen, under various modifications, extending down to the 
communion of the present day, in the ages since the Iteforraa- 
tion. Let us illustrate some of their errors by the citation of 
a few facts. 

One poor woman (it is related by a contemporary) ^ at the 
bidding of the angel Gabriel invited all her neighbours to a 
feast. The table being set and the company assembled at the 
appointed hour, the woman began to pray with all her might, 
and comforted the guests, who as yet saw no preparation for 
the meal, with tlie assurance that the angels would bring 
them food, as the Lord fed Israel of old with manna But 
the company, after waiting with huugiy maws until a 
late hour in the evening, separated undeceived and dis- 
satisfied. 

As this woman apprehended tlie promise of the Lord, " Ask 
and it shall be given unto you," in a literal sense, so by others 
the admonition to hemme like littU children was likewise taken 
in a literal signification. Some of the Anabaptists might be 

m in the street skipping and clapping theu* hands, while 
others would join in a dance, or, seating themselves on the 
ground, engage in some game, or roll and tumble with each 
other in the dust. Still others dandled dolls, or dragged fir 
cones, strung together on a thread, along the ground after them.' 
One Anabaptist sat for a long time on the bank of the Ehine, 
building little heaps of sand, and then, taking water from 
the stream in the hollow of his hand, let it trickle through 
the sand-heaps. When asked wliat he was doing, he replied 
that he was trying to obey his Saviour's command to 
become like a little child, since, manifestly, nothing could 
' Ga8t, Lc. ' HomNOEu, Lc 
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be more childish than this attempt to exhaust the river 
Rhine.^ 

Well would it have been, however, if the Anabaptists had 
been guilty of nothing worse than these ludicrous performances, 
melancholy though they were when considered in respect of 
their source. But religions delusion, which frequentl)' 
mounted into convulsive frenzy (the so-called testifying and 
dying), took here and there a more dangerous turn. That 
many concealed the most sinful lusts of the flesh behind a 
super-spiritual mask, wo have already stated. Yet even tliis 
was not all A religious tendency that had taken leave of 
reason, and stifled every nobler human sentiment of admiration 
for the good and beautiful as a supposed remnant of the old 
Adam, led also to the commission of the most honible murder. 

In a lonely farm-house in the neighbourhood of St. Gall, 
wliere the number of the Anabaptists had increased to eight 
hundred, Hans Schucker, a man of eighty winters, dwelt with 
litH numerous family. All were zealous sectarists ; much 
fully had already been preached in their circle, and all manner 
of extravagances had been practised. On a certain day (8th 
February 1526), a younger brother, called Leonard, addressed 
Thomas, his senior, with the following words : " It is the 
will of the lieavenly Father that thou shouldst strike my 
head off." In the presence of the brothers and sisters of the 
pair, Thomas Injsought God that he might receive a will for 
the work, but was not sensible of any answer to his prayer. 
The two then exclaimed, " Thy will, Father, be done ! " 
Leonard kneeled down, Thomas seized a sword, and in an 
instant the head of his murdered brother foU at his feet. 
After the commission of this deed, he took his lute and praised 
God for the success of the work. He then delivered himself 
up to justice, but obstinakdy persisted in affirming that not 
he, but the Father through him, had done the deed.* 



« Oaot. l.e. 

• Conip. FnANz, ffrhmlrmfriteheSeeHfHdcrSi. Oaller Witdtriat^ftr m Anfang 
der Hf/ormatiuH, Ebnal, 1824, 
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Various were the expedienta resorted to against these 
inatics. They were at first treated with clemency, and the 
'effort was made to instruct them; but this mode of procedure 
having no effect upon their obdurate minds, violent measures 
were essayed. Zwingle and Ms associates not only defended 
the propriety of infant baptism in several writings, but public 
discussions of religion were instituted, in which the Ana- 
baptists bore a part The first of these discussions began at 
Zurich, 1 7th January 1525, and lasted for three days. Zwingle, 
Leo Juda, and Henry Grossmaiin replied with earnestness and 
I dignity to the coarse or subtile questions of their opponents ; 
Jut the latter were incoriigible. *' They were," Biillinger says, 
* of a bitter and stony spirit, and would receive no instruc- 
tion." Zwingle calls them " refractory blockheads " [Letzkopff]. 
The consequence was that the civil authorities is.sued a 
mandate in favour of infant baptism, making banislmient and 
heavy fines the penalty of non-compliance with the decree. 
On the 20th of March a second discussion, to which still 
greater publicity attached, was held in the great minster. 
As the Anabaptists stiU manifested no symptoms of yielding, 
recourse was had to harslier measures. " Since," says BuHinger, 
" kindness was of no avail with them, they were put into the 
high tower in the lower town, the one called the Witches' 
or New Tower. There were fourteen men and seven women 
I of them. There they were fed on bread and water, to see 
whether it was possible to turn thera from their error." The 
threat of drowning was even administered, in barbarous irony ; 
for " he who dips," it was declared, " shall himself be dipped." 
The prisoners remained in durance until the middle of Lent 
(8th April), when they succeeded in making their escape, 
aided, as they reported, by an angel. The greater part of 
them repaired to the province of Griiningen. Grebel fled to 
Schaffhausen, where he joined his friend Sebastian Hof- 
meister, whom he vainly hoped to win over to the cause of 
his sect 

Grebel found a more favourable soil for his principles at 
VOL. u. 
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many were indignant.* Blaurock was beaten with rods, and, 
on being banished from the city, shook " his blue frock [blatun 
Jiock] and !iis shoes against the town of Zurich."' He escaped 
to the Tyrol, where he ended his days on the scaffold. Most 
of the remaining Anabaptists met with a similar fate. Krlisi 
of Appenzell was apprehended in Schwytz, taken to Lucerne, 
and condemned to the flames. 

There is one man who, rising as he does from the great 
mass of the Anabaptists as a more noble personality, deserves 
that we should devote some attention to him, and to the dis- 
cussions wliich arose between him and Zwingle on the subject 
of baptism in general, and infant baptism in particular — we 
refer to Balthasar Hubmaier,' whom we have already cursorily 
mentioned. 

Hubmaier was bora about the year 1480, at Friedberg, near 
Augsburg, and, from his birthplace, occasionally appears 
under the name of Friedberger (Pacimontanus). He studied 
at Ingolstadt, and was at first an enthusiastic pupil of Eck, 
whom he extolled in a poem. He then received an appoint- 
ment at the cathedral of Eegensburg. Here he manifested 
his zeal by persecuting the Jews. He prevailed upon the 
magistrate of Kegensburg to banish them from the city. Upon 
the site of their sjTiagogue a chapel was erected in honour of 
" Mary the Fair," and to this place numerous pOgriraages were 
performed ; it even became the scene of wondrous cures and 
pious frenzies. Hitherto Hubmaier had been a decided, 
nay, more, a fanatical Catholic. At this time, however, 
after perusing the writings of the Reformers, he became an 
equally decided, and soon a fanatical Protestant, He was 
compelled to leave Eegensburg on account of the freedom with 



' S*e BuiLrKGER, vol. i. pp. 2H sqq. and 881 aqq. : isl ttuff uf sinem Kyh 
htharret bit an sin Ehtd. 

• Buu,i>r,EB, p. 882. 

• He is also called Hubmfir and Hubmaier. Comp. H. Schkkibkr, B'tUhasar 
Hubmaier, Sliflerdtr H'ialerUiu/er, au/dem Sc/noanwaid, in the HiM. Tatchtn- 
bwJt far Saddeutschland, 1839-40 ; and CnxiTZ in Herrog'a RtaUnc. vol. vi. 
pp. 293 aqq. 
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which he expressed his sentiments. At an earlier period he 
had earned his bread as a teacher at Schaffhausen, and thither 
it was that he now again resorted in the same capacity, 
remaining there until called, about 1522, to the pastorate of 
Waldshut. Here he made the acquaintAnce of Zwingle, and 
was at first an evangelical preacher. In the year 152 
while on a journey, he preached at St Gall to a large con 
course of people. How much influence Miinzer may have h 
upon him it is difficult to determine. Bullinger assumes 
that he u?as influenced by him to some e-xtent. He describes 
Friedberg as an eloquent and well-read man, but says that 
he had " an inconstant mind that swayed him hither and 
thither."' He also states that after the commencement of 
Hubmaier's intercourse with Miinzer, " who prated much about 
the redemption of Israel," he bec-ame entirely changed. In the 
beginning of the year 1525, Hubmaier appeared as an opponent 
of infant baptism. He first broached his scruples relative to 
the subject to CEcolampadius, who vainly strove, in a written 
refutation of his arguments, to disabuse him of his errors. 
The paasage, " Suffer little children to come unto me," cited 
(though very precariously) in favour of infant baptism, Hub- 
maier explained as signifying that children should certainly 
be presented to the Lord ; not, however, by baptizing them, 
but by pronouncing the blessing of the Church upon them 
and praying over them. Such was his own mode of procedure 
at Waldshut. It was only when parents were urgent ia 
demanding that their children aliould be baptized that he 
complied with the traditional usage. In May 1525, Zwingle 
published his important work, " On Baptism, Anabaptiam, 
and Infant Baptism" [Von dan Toiiff, dan Widcrtwff, tmd 
dcm KijuUrtcniffy In this he proceeded from the premise 
tliat nothing whatever of an external and elementary nature 
i« able to purify the soul ; the grace of God alone is suflBcient 
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» ITcnk, ToL il pp. 480 sqq. 
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for that. Baptism, consequently, cannot wash away sin. It 
is merely a " sign of allegiance " on the part of GocTs people, 
similar to the covenant sign of circumcision in the case of the 
people of Israel Resistance to infant baptism consequently 
seemed to him to be resistance to the ordinances of God. 

Hubmaier replied to this treatise of Zwingle's by another 
treatise.' Baptism was to hira something more than a simple 
sign of allegiance. Christian baptism appeared to him to be 
contra-distinguished from the baptism of John by the fact that 
it was not, like the latter, a baptism unto repentance, but a 
baptism unto the forgiveness of sins. He therefore, like 
Luther, beheld in baptism an act whereby an actual boon of 
salvation is commumcat€d to the person baptized. He differed 
from Luther, however, in denying that such a boon is com- 
municated to unconscious children, who have no understanding 
of the matter, and from whom no faith is to be expected. 
" If it be said," he continued, " that baptism presupposes the 
future faith of the children baptized, the administration of the 
sacrament on such an assumption is like hanging out a [cask] 
hoop (a public-house sign) ' at Easter, in anticipation of the 
wine that will not be barrelled until the next autumn, and of 
which no one knows whether it will not be destroyed before- 
hand by hail, frost, or some otiier calamity." To baptize 
unreasoning cliildren seemed to him not a wliit better than 
baptizing dogs and monkeys. Should it be alleged, however, 
that infant baptism is nowhere forhidden in the Holy Scrip- 
tures (even though it be not expressly commanded), then the 
reading of mass and a thousand other abuses that are 
also not expressly forbidden might be allowed with equal 
propriety. 

Zwiugle, who, though nowhere directly mentioned in Bal- 
thasar's production, was nevertheless covertly attacked,' failed 

' Vvn demchrittlichen Tovffdrr Gliiubigfn, 

* fin Germany ■ lioop is freiiueutly tiaspended at the entrance of t»vemt, as an 
indication of the cheer that ia to be found within. — Tk. ] 

» Balthasar, for instance, had spoken of ZHnglem, [6o6ifcr«, literally 
tongtuTM], in allusion to Zwingle's name. 
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not to indite a reply. In answer/ he accused his opponent 
of confounding water baptism with the baptism of the Spirit, 
thus rehipsing into the Popish creed. He continued to main- 
tain that water baptism is an external thing, a covenant sign, 
and nothing more. That, furthermore, infant baptism was not 
a Papal institution, as the Anabaptists affirmed, but that 
Origen designates it as of apostolic transmission, was, together 
with other items, demonstrated with historic solidity. 

The disputants were by no means lacking in passionateness 
of tone. While Hubmaier called the vindicators of infant 
baptism * baby- washers," Zwingle termed the adherents of \ 
Hubmaier "journeymen bathers." But the worst feature of 
the controversy was that Hubmaier's conduct therein deprived 
Waldshut of the blessing of the lleformation. The town was 
in danger of falling into the hands of Austria. The Evan- 
gelical states, which might have protected it, abandoned it to 
its fate, because it would not give up its preacher, whose 
baniabment from Waldshut had been required. The town 
wa« therefore obliged to surrender at discretion, on the 6th of 
Baoeinber 1525. Hubmaier took refuge at Zurich, in the 
house of a widow who was an adherent of his sect The 
council of the city, however, drew him forth from his con- 
cealment and cast him into prison. An end disputaiioa 
enaoed between him and Zwingle, and he finally made ftj 
public recantution on the 6th of April 1526. His further 
fortunes and lus end are lamentable. An unsettled and 
fugitive wanderer, he visited Bavaria, Austria, and Moravia. 
At Nikolsburg he gathered an Anabaptist congregation around 
him ; he was also constantly active as a writer. When, 
however, on the death of Lewis of Hungary, the province of 
Moravia fell to King Ferdinand, religious tolerance was at an 
end. Hubmaier was taken prisoner in 1527, together with 
his wife, who had accompanied him in his wanderings, and 
conducted to Vienna, near to which city, in the castle of 

• Ueber Dr. BaUlttuar'n TaufbUchlin, Zvrinyli't Wtrkr, vol. ii. cluip. i. pp. 
8S* lujq. 
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Greifonstein, he awaited his further destiny. He was con- 
demned to death as an instigator of disturbances at Waldshut, 
and among the peasants, and on the 10th of March 1528 
^p ended liis days at the stake with the constancy of a martyr. 
Three days later his faithful wife was drowned in the Danube. 

iln 1527 the S\vis3 states of Zurich, Bern, and St. Gall 
published a decree against the Anabaptists, threatening them 
with the severest corporal and capital punishments. In view 
of such edicts, it is witli double pleasure that we recall the 
words of Luther, who said that " heresy (sectarianism, etc.) can 
neither be cut in pieces by the sword, nor consumed in the 
flames, nor drowned in t!ie floods," tut that the word of truth 
alone must be confided in for its destruction. In apology for 

■ the harsh measures of the Swiss governments, it may be stated 
only that the outbreaks of religious enthusiasm frequently led 
to crimes, instances of which we have given, and that everj-- 
thing that menaced the Church was regarded and condemned 

I as perilous also to the State. 
Let us now return to the progress of the Keformation in 
Switzerland. 
In the beginning of the year 1526, the two religious parties 
in the Orisons measured tlieir strength against each other at 
the disputation of Ilanz, on the festival of the Tliree Ivings (6th 
B January [Epiphany]). The adherents of the old faith, the Abbot 
of St. Lucien, Theodore Schlegel, and three deans, together with 
a few capitulars and monks, had accused the Reformer Co- 
mander and his adherents before the governors of the Grisona. 
The latter instituted a religious conference. Two men were 
appointed from each of the tliree leagues, to whom the conduct 
^m of the disputation was entrusted. A numberof theses against 
^P oral confession, the prohibition of meats, the abuse of spiritual 
authority, against images and the mass, and also against the 
apprehension of the doctrine of the Lord's Supper in the 
Lutheran sense, formed the starting-point of the discussion.' 
The course of this disputation is described with great naivetS 
' See Bollinger, vol. i. p. 316. 
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ty BiiUinger. The Episcopal vicar of Chur and the Abbot of 
St, Liicien exerted themselves for its frustration, entrenching 
themselves behind the dietetic question, amongst other points. 
To their aiguments relative to the above-mentioned subject, a 
poor parson (the pastor of Bmtz) replied tliat the bishop and 
his vicar had no need to complain on the score of victuals ; 
" Let us poor under-sliepherds complain," he said. Master 
Thommeli, the pastor of DiiiiTen, thought tliat the Greek 
language was a public calamity ; had not the Hebrew and 
Greek come into the land, so many disturbances and heresies 
would never have arisen. It was at first decided to admit no 
strangers as guests at the disputation. It was only after 
some lengthy discussions that access was granted them, and 
then they were obliged to be sUent. The admitted guests 
were Sebastian Hofmeister of Schaffhausen, who afterwards 
l)ublished an account of the proceedings of the conference,^ 
and Jacob Ammann of Zurich, Amongst other things the 
passage, " Thou art the rock " [av el TleTpot, etc., Matt, xvl 
18], was discussed. This rock on wliich the Church is said 
to rest, was by some thought to be Peter, and by others to be 
Christ. The governors of the Grisons soon became weary of 
the theological wrangling, and, in the afteniuon session, urged 
for a termination of the dispute : " For half a day they (the 
disputants) had had each other by the ears about one solitary 
article ; henceforth they should be more discreet and skilful, 
or tlie governors of the leagues would leave their seats and no 
longer listen." Notwithstanding this protest the conference 
was continued ; indeed, purgatory and the sacraments were 
discussed with more vigour than ever. The Abbot of St 
Lucien defended the doctrine of piirgatory, on the ground that 
there must be degrees of blessedness, for Christ spoke of 
many mansions (John xiv.). He discoursed so long on the 
sacrament that the opposite party had no opportunity to sjieak, 
and nothing remained for Comander but to enter a protest 
previous to the dissolution of the session. On the other hand^ 

' Hallek, Schvxiza-IM. vol. iii. p. 212. 
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lie continued to preach the gospel in Chur with all earnest- 
ness, and in this way caused the mass to be abolished and the 
gospel to prevail in most of the Grisona towns. Immediately 
after the disputation seven priests renounced the mass ; and 
one and another of those who were present at Ilanz may 
have carried home with them into their remote pastoral 
hamlets good seed, which was afterwards to spring uji and 
bear fruit. 

Of greater importance for the fortunes of the Reformation 
in Switzerland was the religious conference which took place 
in the town of Eaden, in what is now the canton of Aargau. 
The county of Badeu and the free bailiwicks were then under 
the common jurisdiction of the cantons of Zurich, Lucerne, 
Schwytz, Unterwaldeu, Zug, and Glarus. Dr. Eck, the " land 
disputant " (as Bullinger calls him), had long been considering 
how he might repair the notch which had been made in his 
sword in the tournament at Leipsic. In the year 1524 he 
despatched a letter to the confederates, proposing that he 
should dispute with Zwingle. This proposal led, first, to a 
written controversy between Zwingle and Eck. Zwingle 
accused his antagonist of atheism ; for he who does not 
believe God's word denies His essence, he declared. He 
compared him to a bad physician, who tries to heal wounds 
in the head by applying a plaster to the knee, etc. Zwingle 
himself, however, grew weary of this species of polemical 
discussion, and desisted therefrom. The mutual abuse and 
recrimination of the two parties led to nothing good, he 
affirmed, and were no better than the bickerings of a couple 
of angry women. And, indeed, there was no lack of quarrel- 
some indi\'iduals. Besides Eck and Faber, a tliird combatant 
appears in the camp of the oppoueuts of the Keformatiou 
— one who played but a subordinate part at the Baden 
disputation itself, but whose sentiments were afterwards dis- 
played more boldly in opprobrious tractates, similar to some 
which he had formerly directed against Luther — we refer to 
Mumcr, a Fiunciscan monk. He was bom at Strassburg 
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(14th December 1475), and distinguished himself at various 
Universities, — at Freiburg in Breisgau, at Cracow, at Basel, 
and in Strassburg itself, as a man of sprightly intellect and 
satirical power. Previous to the Keformation (in 1512) he 
delivered at Frankfort-on-the-Main a series of sermons, modelled 
upon those of Geiler of Kaisersberg. The Narraibcschworung 
and the Sduhyunzunfl were the issue of these sermons. At 
this time Mumer stood on the side of those who censured 
the weaknesses and defects of the clerical body. In his 
Guuchmalt (Basel, 1519) he depicted the luxurious and effemi- 
nate behavioui- of the men of his time. He was no friend to 
the Reformation of Luther, although lie admitted the justice 
of individual features of it, and we find him only too soon on 
the side of Eck, Emser, and Cocldieus. He wrote several 
opprobrious tractates against Luther ; amongst them the 
satirical poem, Vom grossen ItttJurischen Narren, was especially 
remarkable for its coarseness.' At the time of the disputation 
of Baden, Murner was a lecturer and professor of theology at 
Lucerne. From the pulpit he inveighed against Zwingle, 
announcing to the people his intention of putting him to 
confusion at the conference at Baden.' To Eck's theses, 
which we are just about to consider, he added two — one in 
favour of the doctrine of transubstantiation, and the other in 
opposition to the secularization of the property of the Church. 
Neither of them, however, was discussed. 

The theses of Eck, wliich were to form the basis of the 
disputation, were as follows : — 1. The true body and blood 
of Christ are present in the sacrament of the altar; 2. 
They are veritably offered, in the service of the mass, for the 
living and the dead ; 3, Mary and the saints are to be 
invoked as intercessors; 4. The images of the Lord Jesus 
and of the saints should not be abolished ; 5. There is a 



1 A new «dition of thu was palilished by Jlenry Kurtz, «t Zurich, 1848. 
His coaneaem brought him the ombiguoua fune of a Luthcryemtl 
{LmJuTomaiHx), 

* £pp. Zmnula, toL L p. 284. 
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purgatory after this life ; 6. The cliildien of Christiaus are 
bom in original sin ; 7. The baptism of Christ, and not that 
of John, removes original sin. (It was not necessary to 
discuss the last two theses, as they were received by both 
sides.) 

Zwingle replied to the proclamation of the twelve cantons ^ 
[convoking a conference at Baden] by a warning against the 
writings of Eck and Faber, and a petition that he might be 
allowed to designate some other jjlace than Baden as the 
field of comliat This request not being acceded to, he 
declined to assist in person at the conference — a refusal 
which was not only (though with injustice) attributed to 
cowardice by his opponents,' but was also censured by his 
friends.' (Ecolampadius, who had complied with the 
summons to the disputation, and upon whom the brunt of 
the battle now descended, felt himself particularly forsaken, 
with no Zwingle to render him aid.* All the more powerful, 
however, was the impression which the modest theologian 
of Basel made upon those who were present. It is thus 
that Manuel of Bern speaks of him in his poem on the 
disputation : — 

"Gsell, ich gab' eta Guldiu.drum, 
Ach, dass da QCkoIampBiiiuin 
Zu Baden hiittest grsehen, 
ftlit BO grosser Demutliigkeit, 
Ein Menwh, der gar koin Gallen trejrt (triigt), 
Das imigsen's selbat reijohcn (bckeniiea). 
Sein ScUuBsred, die er bat g'lehrt, 
Die hat er ehrlich erhalten." 

Besides CEcolampadius, who was accompanied by his 
colleagues at Basel, Jacob Immeli, preacher at St, Ulric's, 
and Weissenburger, chaplain of the hospital, there appeared 



' BCLLINOER, p. 837, md Zwimjltn Werke, voL ii. 2, pp. i'li sqq. 

• He had, they decUred, " by his superfluity of writings aiid Ilia printed 
booka," been the chief cause of the oxcitonient, and now he desired to remain 
in die backj^ond. 

' By CEcolampadius particularly. Sec 31oRiKOFEn, Tol. ii. p. 34. 

* Vadianns openly expressed his commiseration of the champion of Basel 

(MoKIKOFER, ibid.). 
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on the reformed side, Berthold Haller of Bern, and Ludwig 
CEchsli of Schaffhausen. There were present also several 
other scholtira of Switzerland and from abroad. Erasmus, 
to whom an invitation had been sent, and who was at that 
time residing at Basel in the house of Frobenius, politely 
excused himself on the plea of ill-health. The disputation 
took place in churcL Every morning at five o'clock a 
solemn service was held, succeeded by a sermon half an 
hour in length, A simQar practice obtained, as "we have 
seen, at the disputation of Leipsic. The matter was re- 
ligiously conducted by both parties ; they were unwilling to 
engage in so decisive a work without first beseeching God 
for His blessing. The clergy, among whom there were many 
from whose shoulders costly draperies flowed, marched in 
solemn procession to the Church. The discussion began on 
the 2l8t of May, and lasted for eighteen days. Each party 
was permitted to choose two clerks ; and over each clerk an 
inspector was appointed, who controlled the protocol All 
others were forbidden, on pain of death, to write dovm anything 
that waa said. Notwithstanding this prohibition, Thomas 
von Hofen, a citizen of Bern, secretly took notes which were 
afterwards printed at Strassburg. It is also narrated of a 
young man from Valais (Thomas Plater, incoutestahly) that 
immediately after the sessions he proceeded to the baths, and 
there wrote down from memory all that had occurred. It was 
this same Plater who, in the disguise of a vendor of chickens, 
discharged the office of messenger between (Ecolampadius 
and Zwingle. On more than one occasion ho knocked up 
the latter in the night, in order that he might give him the 
news. 

The disputation was presided over by Abbot Barnabas of 
Engulberg, Knight Jacob Stapfer, Magistrate Hans Honegger 
of Bromparten, and Dr. Ludwig Beer of Basel, an adlierent 
of tho Catliolic doctrine, but a man of great moderation and 
ft friend of Km-suius. According to the testimony of con- 
tcmporaricB, Dr. Beer was also the only member of the 
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Catholic party who retained his dignity and composure, and 
did not suffer himself to be carried away by passion.^ 

(Ecolampadius, who, as we are aware from his previous 
history, had no fondness for disputations, here developed rare 
talent. He was the principal opponent of Dr. Eck, of dis- 
putatious fame, in discussing the doctrines of the T^ord's Supper, 
the invocation of saints, purgatory, and the use of images. 
Eck occupied a magnificently -appointed pulpit, while his 
adversary had to content himself with a simple desk. Tlie 
latter, however, impressed all his hearers by his intellect, so 
that one of the adherents of the papistical party could not 
refrain from exclaiming, "Would that the long yellow man 
were on our side ! " (Ecolampadius likewise gained the respect 
of aU who observed him off the arena of disputation. 
Whilst the combatants of the papistical party enjoyed them- 
selves in carousals, for which the Abbot of Wittengen was 
obliged to furnish the wine (Eck was said to bathe in wine 
instead of water at Baden),' CEcolampadiua quietly withdrew 
to hia chamber, where he passed his time in study and 
prayer. So discreet was his behaviour, that the landlord of 
the ffecht inn, with whom he was lodging, and who re- 
garded him as a heretic, declared that he must at all events 
be a pious man. Of the discussion itself we will present one 
characteristic feature.' (Ecolampadius made use of a singular 
illustration to demonstrate the inadmissibility of the worship 
of the saints. If, said he, a man were to ask me the way 
from Baden to Basel, I should not direct him to go through 
Bern and Solothum, but would point out to him the direct 
way. In the same manner, when we wish to go to God, we 
ought not to make the circuit of all the saints. Eck, how- 

' BuUinger coinplnijis of the partiality of the presidents. He wys that when 
aa o«th, such s« JSot: MarUr, oc«aaionrilly eiica{K?(l Eck, the praudentu let it 
pass ; when, however, the disputants on the other side essayed to talk more 
freely, the presidenta "reprimanded them immediately [«o uvm man ihnm vf 
der Huiten] and commanded them to bi-liuvc discreetly." 

' Ykxsz, in his Ld/en TJwnwu PlaUrs, nJttr Bulliugcr. 

' Se« HoTTiNOEB, ForU. von Joh. v. MiiUer, vol vii. pp. 02 sqq. On the 
fttrthtr course of the discussion, see Ukbzog'u (Ekolampad. vol. ii, 
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ever, skilfully turned this illiistration to his own advantage. 
Certainly, said he^ if a man wished to go from here to Basel, 
I should not send! him through Bern and Solothura ; but 1 
mftst direct him to Bragg and Eheinfelden, nor can he avoid 
those places if he would take the shortest road. Thus the 
Catholic Church did actually reganl the saints as mfdiaie 
l^i-souages, not as remote and collateral chamcters ; and 
CEcolanipadius was himself constrained to admit that he 
had made choice of a bad illustration. Tlus incident will, 
however, show the snares in wliicli men become entangled 
when they attempt to treat subjects of a metaphysical and 
supersensuous nature in too popular a style. Such discussion 
offers a boundless field for the display of wit — wit of a 
species in which the Protestants, unskilled in subterfuge, were 
frequently overpowered by the wUy and dexterous Catholias, 
for the reason that the latter did not enter into any subject, 
and couched all their arguments in ati ad hominem form. 
"When, on the other hand, the Kefonuers planted their 
feet on the platform of Scripture and refused to be driven 
thence, they were sure of victory, even though their adver- 
saries might not acknowledge it to be theirs. Hence 
CEcolarapadius was right in speedily quitting the slippery 
ground of witty similitudes and withdrawing from the dis- 
putation with the simple declaration : " / commend the -matter 
to t/us Scriptures." And it was from the approval of the 
Scriptures that himself and his friends had need to derive 
cousolatioti ill view of the issue of the debate. After Thomas 
Murner had, as a parting satisfaction, vented his spleen 
against the absent Zwingle in a violent oration,' the dis- 
cussion was declared to be ended, and all present were 
commanded to indicate in writing the party to which they 
iutendeil heuceforth to adhere. The majority (for many of 



I Hr callixl liini a tyrant, and Btyle<l his adherents iurnnions Han and per- 
jim-nt, <-rtiiiiniU, faithlcM, di«fTAceful penoiia, thieve*, chnrch robbers, grill^ws 
(tinU, kod d«clu«d that «very honest ia.in would bliuh to assocut« with them. 
eW. 
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the Evangelicals, amongst tliem Bertbold Haller, had pre- 
viously taken tiieir depaiture) decided in favour of the old 
faith. Zwingle and CEcolainpadius were excomjuunicated, and 
Basel was requested to deprive the latter of his oflice as 
preacher, and to banish him from the countrj' ; which 
demand, however, was not complied witli. Oo tlie contrar)', 
CEcolampadius was received with great joy upon his return 
to Basel But to Zwingle he wrote : " Let us pray Christ 
not to forsake His people, and to tread Satan under His feet 
shortly." 

The loudest jubilation on the side of the Komanists issued 
from Thomas Mumer. He it was who published the pro- 
ceedings of the debata That he falsified them, as he has 
long been accused of doing, cannot be proved. He was 
doubtless, however, blinded by passion, and thus prevented 
from doing justice to the adverse paity in his criticism of 
the persons who composed it. Soon after the disputation he 
gave free course to his embitterment in his KircJienflieb unci 
KctzcrkalcndiT [" Calendar of Church Thieves and Heretics "], 
published in the year 1527, In tliis production he hurled 
the coarsest abuse upon the heads of Zwingle, CEcolampadius, 
and most of the other Reformers,* but at the same time 
erected an uncomely monument to himself. 



' One of the Evftngelical party, Dr. Juhn Eopii, liatl publislicd an eYMgeliiaJ 
ealeadar, in irliich biblical names and events wero sultstitutmi for the nunea 
of the saints. As a parody on this, Mumcr's calendar ujjjjean'd, with ths 
names of heretics instead of the saints' naiues, and witli sutirii'nl cuts in place 
of the fignres of the zodiac. Amongst other things, Zwingle is called a 
"church thief" (his picture appears on the gallows), "a tiddler of the Holy 
Gospel, and a luti.st of the Old and New Testament." G^cotampadius is styled 
• Niklaus Bnder, a Lfck-uni-m-Bad. Leo Judn is termed "on e'V'angelical 
bag-piper of the New Testament," and so on. Comp. Kesjileu's SaUtata, and 
E. GoTZiKOEB, Zwei Kalender vom Jahre 1627, Schaffhuuson, 18C5. 
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THE results of the disputation at Baden were at first 
anything but encouraging for the progress of the Refor- 
mation. While the disputants were still in session, it was 
rumoured that (Ecolampadius had succumbed to the powerful 
Eck, and recanted-^ After the close of the discussion, he was 
reported to have been completely vanquished. " Nay !" retorted 
the opponents of Eck, " fEcolampadius yielded not to force 
of logic, but to Buperiority of lungs." In Bern there was 
manifested a discontented feeling, which called forth a re-nction. 
During the continuance of the discussion at Baden, on Whit- 
Monday of 1526, a meeting ^'as held in the minster of Bern, 
at which deputies from the seven Catholic cantons appeared. 
Tliough Jaiues von Mai and other burghers of the town 
declared their readiness to stand by the word of God and not 
to suffer themselves to be misled by the vociferations of Eck, 
Faber, and Mumer, the majority were on the side of those 
who determined to abide by the ancient faith and the lamlahU 

* According to » lett«r written by Comander to Zwingle {Opp, rii. p. SI 4). 
Comii. tUr anthor'i (Ecofampad. p. 06, not«. 
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customs. " There was," says Bullinger, " great jubilation by 
reaaop of this decision, which, however, M-as but of brief 
standing." An attempt was made to constrain Haller to read 
mass again. He stedfastly refused to comply with this 
demand, and continued to preach the gospel " as meekly as he 
could." ' In Zurich, also, reactionary longings made themselves 
felt. Some of the canons declined to attend upwn the Scripture 
lections introduced by Zwingle. The Government, however, 
threatened to punish such delinquents by depriving them of 
so many quarters of com in return for a corresponding number 
of absences. In the seven Catholic cantons especially, a 
spirit of deflance was observable,* These cantons demanded 
that Basel, St GaU, and Miihlhausen should send away their 
Protestant preacher, and threatened a breach of the peace in 
case of non-compliance with this requisition. 

Amid all these darkenings of the horizon, Zwingle calmly 
pursued the even tenor of his way in Zurich. He intei-ested 
himself especially in the confirmation and strengthening of the 
inner constitution of the Reformation. He strove after the 
establishment of a rigorous system of marriage laws which 
should uphold the discipline of the family, and endeavoured 
to secure ecclesiastical order by his system of preachers.'' 
But above all things, he sought to familiarize the Church with 
the grand ideas of divine legislation as developed in the 
Pentateuch. This portion of the Holy Scriptures formed the 
foundation of the discourses delivered by him at this time. 
His labours as a Reformer were likewise extended beyond 
Zurich through the medium of epistolary communication. 

• Aa Bullinger expresses it. On nccount of this meokneaa of behaviour. 
[MamereiiitefuUycalLj him a "choice keeper of silence in regard to his fnith," 
I knd one who, even at Baden, would have preferred to (lispute with the dumb 

than with those who could speak. 

* " The disputation of Bodeu and the recent action of the Bernese made the 
•even cantons of the Confederacy so nbominably arrogant and insolent, that 
they «et themselTes np as masters of all the other cities and cantons, and under- 
took to lay down laws for these, and even to en/oru compliance with their 
demands. " 

» For particulars, see MoRlKOFER, vol. ii. pp. <3 aqii- 

VOL. n. D 
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A course similar to that of Zwingle at Zurich was pursued 
by CEcolampadius at Basel, though the position of the latter 
was rendered more difficult than that of Zwingle by the 
irresolution of the Government of Basel The civil authorities 
here had, in the year 1525, turned to Erasmus as their oracle, 
and had by him been advised to await the action of a general 
council, and in the meantime to see that no seunilous 
writings were issued on either side, to suffer the continuance 
of the old usages, and in genei-al to strive to avoid all 
collision with the confederate cantons. Erasmus also recom- 
mended, however, that any monks who, in their youth, might 
unwillingly have been constrained to adopt the monastic life, 
should be allowed to forsake their cloisters. 

An event in the history of the Reformation at Basel, not 
wholly without importance, was the introduction into the 
churches, at Easter of the year 1526, of a German version 
of the Psalms, and of singing in German. Tliis innovation 
took place without the permission of the Government, and 
was, in fact, followed by its direct prohibition. Upon this, 
however, CEcolampadius sent an urgent petition to the autho- 
rities, begging them to reverse their decision, and stating, among 
other things, that the sacred songs sung in the familiar 
language of the people had brought tears to many eyes^ 
tears which he likened to the joyful ones shed of yore at the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem (Ezra iii. 12). The Government 
returned no favourable answer to this entreaty. Notwith- 
standing this, however, the subject was brought up again at 
the feast of St. Lawrence (10th Augxist) ; and two days later, 
after some discussion, the council consented to the practice 
of German singing in some few of the churches of the city, 
but continued to forbid it in others.' The Carthusian monk 
George found this singing less edifying, from his standpoint, 
than did the Evangelicals from t/uirit. He writes as follows 
in his chronicle: — " On the festival of St. Lawrence (10th 

' Comp. (EooluDTMiiliiu' Letters to Zwingle, Oj>}'. rii. p|>. 490 and SSO, and 
the cLurch wehiveii of I3«mL 
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Logust), in St. Martin's Church, the Lutherans, in spite of the 
express remonstrances of the council, commenced the singing 
of psalms done into Germim verses, after the Strassbarg trans- 
lation. These verses were in the style of the common popular 
ballad, and exceedingly rude and unpolished. An attempt 
had previously been made, at Easter-tide, to introduce this 
innovation, but had been promptly suppressed." Soon after 
the introduction of the German psalms, a new church liturgy 
\vas instituted. CEcolampadius also drew up a new catechism 
for children — a work that is remarkable for its great evan- 
gelical simplicity and clearness.' The catechism begins with 
the question, " Art thou a Christian ? " to which the answer 
is, " Yes, by the grace of God." The main articles that form 
the basis of this catechism are the three contained in Luther's 
Shorter Cateclusm, and are arranged in the following order : — 
1. The deed; 2. The Ten Commandments; 3. The Lord's 
Prayer [Das Unscr Vatcr]. 

It formed a part of the ordinary tactics of the opponents 
of Protestantism to fill such pulpits as were under their control 
with preachers whose views were in harmony with their own, 
in order that these men might form a counterpoise to the 
dangerous innovations of the day. llius an Erasmus Ritter 
had been called to Schaffhausen ; and thus a Heim had been 
summoned to Beni. Thus, also, at this time the cathedral 
chapter of Basel called to the place of Selaraonius Limperger, 

• We cite the following in exemplification of the comprehensible style of thui 
CBtechisni in treating of morals : — Question, " How dost thou avoid idleness 1 " — 
Aoswer, " I do what my father and mother command me, and strive myself 
to leam and to accomplish something, in order that I may pleaM them ; I do 
not loiter in the streets," Question, "What sort of companions host ihou ? " — 
Atiawer, " I avoid nil boys who use im]iroper language, who curse and swear, who 
gamble and lie, who do not like to go to church, but are always loafing about the 
strwrta." Question, " How dost thou behave thyself t "—Answer, " 1 eat and 
drink what I require, without longing for dainties ; I rise quickly as soon as I 
awake ; I speak when I am spoken to." It is further declared, " Pity dwells in 
the heart alone ; I may use outwaid things as I need them, seeking also thereby 
to serve my neighbour, without giving offence to any." Thia system of " In- 
struction for Children " throughout avoids subtile doctrinal questions, thus 
i;^p''aying a fine pedagogical sense and tact, such as are not poweased by all 
ehirti. 
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flf He wSokimA doc&rxite8,a maa nmai 
^ «f fMango, a iHthre of Basel, vk» fltniv* tn ths 
of Ub atiStf to binder the ppo iymw rf tjg Brihyim i tirn i. 
Trninly eu Je aHiux ed to eooK to an 
wish this poaoa, advandn^ in ^e 
•Art. w» tin hdf tnr to iKek Ua^ Insta 
•f (nag |iiwlM.liin. of a^good, tkb eooiae n 
ly aeeBea of a mortifyii^ fjMinii',twr. Althoagh the council 
bad kid a btatt intocdieft iqion palpit lenlii^f^ the diaeoid 
tttpwji die two potiis incxeaBed. The n'|iifyntnriTW of 
koCb aidea lad set befan Ae Govenuaeos writtoa aigiaaenta 
IB aiymt of Aeir f e^ie clive viewB, but tiw fliimiiiiMiil still 
irframrd fioa fnming to any deririon A dwHJcn seemed at 
Itagft to «flMaate from heaven, dodked widi tiw anthority 
of a Scnut deeiw. Public nusfortmiie — ^pestiknGe, hail, the 
eip l na i on of the powder maeaanne near die MaL^gaoH: a 
^■^■*"^ ofrssinnfd by hghtohig, and piodaetiTe of deadi to 
about fatj in d i n d aais — gave rise to vnciiintablB j tta c tnw 
oo bodi itidwi* Some diaeemed in dieae erento a p— ">■*■— "^ 
tag wf ii ikg?"'" innoTationa» while odiexs read therein an 
eanieet admonttion to the adherarta of the old daetanBOB to 
tmm to die pore gospel Even on occasions of rejokang at 
pobBe feaatn of the burghers, the religious discord made itself 
p ereeptihie. Some of the guilds that favoured the new 
doetrinea invited only CEcolampadius and those {neachen who 
were in agreement with him to be present at their banqaeta. 
The remaining coiporations, on the other hand, organixed 
ijttf t*l wi ^ at the Bntehets' Chambers, and invited to them noite 
but people of their own persu&aion. The council, whoae 
ooone, however, altered iu the sequel, at length forbade foither 
festrritiea on dther side.' Here and there active hostilities 



* BOTTUiaEK, Arte vw M^ «. MsMer, tu. pp. IIS m^., sad Om 
tlw* eittd ftom Ocaa. Tha Cvt thkl aone of tbe twngMH of the BcfcnM^ 
))tft7 took pkM ia L*at «m ia itaiir Mkaktcd to ombttttf tk> oppotito tide 
A pnmwat of tkta iSamaAKm wkj liwiNlw b« fosad ia tb* ewtoa, ttiU 
pr«val«ut ia Rml, of nkkntng gnad gvild fMau ca Adt Wadaeadcj. 
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were commenced. In the year 1527, CEcolampadius posted 
some theses which he wished to diacuss, and a Catholic priest 
tore them down and abused them. Thomas Geieifalk, an 
Augustinian monk and friend of CEcolampadius, in tr}nng to 
rescue the theses, was attacked by the priest and wounded with 
a dagger.' This and similar scenes, as the council were 
unable to agree upon any mode of action, occasioned an 
extraordinary commotion amongst the burghers. On Tuesday 
the 22d October 1527, about four hundred citizens assembled 
in the Augustinian monastery, which had been abandoned by 
the monks, for the purpose of consulting as to the mode of 
putting an end to the differences. They resolved to despatch 
a delegation of thirty honourable men to the magistrates to 
petition them for a decision. But the authorities anticipated 
them. Whilst they were still in session, the chief guildniaater, 
James Mair, appeared, accompanied by two deputies from the 
council,' charged with an inquiry into the cause of the 
meeting. The burghers declared that they were desirous of 
presenting their case before the council through their own 
representatives, but they were finally persuaded to entrust the 
communication of their wishes to the deputies, who expressed 
the inclination of the Government to accede to all reasonable 
demands on the part of the burghers. Accordingly, on the 
following Sunday, 27th October, all the burghers were recom- 
mended by the council to betake themselves to their respective 
guilds, and were informed that uncalled-for assemblies of a 
mob-like nature were highly displeasing to the Government, 
and were strictly forbidden for tlie future. It was, however, 
further declared that it was not the intention of the council 
to lay any religious burdens upon the consciences of the 
people ; they would leave it to the option of every individual 
to believe what he conscientiously held to be true and right ; 
but no personal violence must be used on either side, nor was it 
allowable for any one to revile another on account of his faith. 

• According to othprs, this took place a yo*r later. 

* Junes Gotz the Sahherr, and Pttet Ryff. 
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In Bern, also, the will of the people bad, dariog this 
been repeatedly manifested ; and this was espedallj the caae 
in the conntiy districts, a few villages harii^ taken the law 
into their own hands and themselves abolished the mass and 
ceremonial of the Bomiah Church within their proper limits^ 
Tn riew of this condition of a£Ei&irs, it was proposed that a 
putAtion shotild \)e held, similar to that which had 
place six yean before at Zurich, the result of which shoe 
determine the coarse to be parsned.' The Bishops of Con- 
stance, Basel. Lausanne, and Valais, whose dioceses extende 
into the predncta of Bern, were summoned to appear at 
conference or forfeit their prerogatives. Friendly invitatiot 
to attend were likewise despatched to many other members • 
the Confwleration and to numerous foreigners. Eck, wl 
ooiild not but be conscious that no such easy victory awaite<l 
hlui at Hern as that which he had formerly gained at Badet 
did not iiiauifost tho slightest inclinatiou " to follow thi 
horolics into their comers and hirking-places." The five 
cantons refused sufo-coiuhicts to those who should resort to 
Born Troiii tlirm, Jly llu! beginning of the year 1528, there^ 
wttH nn arrival of clerical and lay deputies from several of th« 
Hwlss cantons, as well as from the bordering countries of 
Hwnbia unil Bavaria. Zurich was the gathering-place for all 
who CAini) from Kastcrn Hwit/erland. Guests from Germany 
(('onstiiiioo, Ulm, T.iudau) also made their appearance, and 
JoIiuhI lliv nsnetnldttgu at Zurich. On the 2d of January 
IftllH tho deputinH (|uiltm) the above-mentioned city, and pro-] 
otUMltuI, jiartly (in fout nml partly on horseback, Avith Burgo- 
iiinnlor Iloust at their head, and an escort of three hundred! 
(Mildlors, to tho alliod city of IVjrn. This they reached, havingj 

* Niw Kiw'iiMii, ' iltr iHfiiutiilMit tu BfTu, Bern, 182S ; and] 

R«'IiihIii'« wiitk* ••■ I I'V Srmt.mi ANH SriiutTJisss, DrufiscA^.'^fAri/VH, 

II. <>liK|i. I, |i|i Ail •i|i|, Mwrunr iuKKMl Kiiotltcr orhu*b(Lsiv« [>r.' i tlii»^ 

niM>tuliin. ||v CM 1 " IIkiviii i<< (Ht fiMtb Uip uncUhiitiitli, iiutnii; ueii, 

Mtiil MiiUwriil I II HKit iiitilfrtaking oa Um p*rt of the ^^v h;; i n\ivn 

iif I'. Ml, i^r.t I ,,1 ili.tr gwiH*' dty — » pwcwoliiig wlii'-li i- .■[■j.'srd u> 

' iu| in rtuitntry t« Ihr wnrl «rf l!od and the gos^^cl 

"' ' ». (.Viup. Ulluxokk, ii pp. ilS fqq. 
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travelled by the way of Mellingen and Lenzberg, on the 4th 
of January. Bullinger gives a full account of all who 
attended the disputation. The number of clergy present 
amounted to 350. Several of the guests preached to the 
people in the churches during the days of the disputation ; 
among such were Blarer, Bucer, QEcolampadius, Comthur 
Schmid, and Caspar Megander.' But of all who preached, 
Zwingle excited the greatest attention by the two sermons 
which he delivered on the 2l8t and the 28th of January. 
The former of these discourses treated on the Apostles' Creed, 
the different articles of which were successively explained. 
Who can blame the preaclier for taking occasion, at the same 
time, to vindicate the orthodoxy of his own position, in regard 
to these articles, against the slanders of his opponents ? In 
thus defending himself, he lingered especially over the 
doctrine of the two natures in Christ, and also over that of 
Christ's bodily presence in the sacramental bread ; which latter 
dogma he most strenuously combated, a.s was to be expected. 
Since Chiist, he remarks, has declared that those whom the 
Father has given Him are with Him in His glory, they must 
all, if the doctrine of the bodily presence be ti-ue, likewise be 
with Him in the bread ; and in that case, he further observes, 
" the giant Christopher would have to squeeze himself into a 
very narrow compass to find accommodation in so small a bit 
of bread." With all his irony, however, Zwingle did not 
lose sight of the solemnity and dignity of the Loixl's Supper, 
as appears from his beautiful comparison of the bread, when 
devoted to this religious purpose, with the flower of the field 
destined to adorn the bridal wreath, and the ring which 
bears the signet of the sovereign.* So powerful was Zwingle's 

' .\n theae Bennons were printed and pablislied by Froschauor at Zurich. 
Zwingle'* setmons m«y be fouixl in his Werk-e, vol. ii. pp. 201 «iq. 

' " As R flower is more glorious when entwined in the wreath of n bride than 
it would Vk3 elsewhere, and yet, so far as its bare inoterinl is concerned, is the 
«elf-)wme thing whatsoever its position ; ami as a man wlio has stolen the signet 
of a king is held responsible for rnoro than the mere value of the gold of which it 
\s composed, though it differs not in material from any other gohl ring, so in 
the Lord's Supper the bread in of one substance with all other bread, but the use 
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discourse that a mass priest, who was just then standing at 
the altar, and who had been listening eagerly to the preacher, 
divested himself of his robes on the spot, saying : " If snch be < 
the case in regard to the mass, I can no longer read it, eit 
to-day or in future." 

Zwingle delivered his second sermon immediately after the 
discaidure and destruction of the images, which took place on 
the 22d of January, The orgim in the minster of St. Vincent^ 
was broken to pieces ou the same occasion. The oi 
look a sad farewell of his instnimeut, playing with expr^sion 
Cor the last time the hymn, Arvicr Judas, teas hatt dm^ 
fMmn t [" Poor Judas, what hast thou done ? "], before he 
for ever separated from his beloved companion. Zwingle's 
giWMi iras a brief farewell discourse, in which he admon* 
ariwd the Bernese to constancy. In regard to the altars and 
iBBgei^ the speaker expressed himself as follows : " There lie 
the akars and idols in the temple. This filth and rubbish j 
■Ht be east oat, in order that tlie incalculable sums which 
have hitherto been expended ou foolish and worthless idolal 
be appropriated to the living image of God] 
Thej axe of a weak or a contentious spirit who j 
the downlall of idols : such persons may now deady j 
■i Ihtn is Dothiag holj inherent in these iiiiageB;j 
■■J he hudM and tossed about like any other 
d. <r staML Tbers lias oae with its head ol^ 
K a* ana, «tc Now if Uie saints who are in the| 
af Gad Ml ihavMlvas ootngad by soch treatiMAt 
■B^ thaft bear thair waM\ aad if ther had the power < 
«a ^i* Ikqr thaawshxe) have aserOad to 

1% ■■■& Ina cattM Unqp Wat* b»a bshaadei a 
i««e ha*a Wa aMMpaliaf Ika «bbbh af < 

flai bwaK OB the 6th of 
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January, and lasted until the 2otli of the same month. 
Joachim von Wadt (Vadian) of St. Gall, Nicholas Briefer, 
dean of St. Peter's in Basel, Conrad Schilling, and the Abbot 
of Gottstadt (as the representative of the Provost of Interlaken, 
who waa ill) presided on this occasion. No discussion of 
special importance took place. The reporters of the Popish 
party ' themselves confessed the Papists' lack of learned dis- 
putants, and the great need that was felt of the acumen of an 
Erasmus. The most distinguished debaters on the Papist aide 
were Konrad Treger, provincial of Freiburg, who had attended 
tlie disputation at Baden as a deputy of the Bishop of Lau- 
sanne, and the youthful John Buchstab, a schoolmaster of 
Zofingen ; these, however, were unable to prevail against the 
logic of Zwingle, Berthold Haller, Francis Kolb, Capito, and 
Bucer. Yet we must not omit to mention the occurrence of 
dissenaion in the very camp of the Reformed party, in regard 
to the doctrine of the Lord's Supper; Benedict Burgauer, a 
pastor of St, Gall, contended for the Lutheran view, in which 
he was supported liy Pastor Althammer of Nuremburg. Not- 
withstanding this difference of opinion, Bern was the scene of 
another victory on the part of the Zwinglian doctrine — a fact 
which caused Luther riefully to declare : " The children in the 
streets are rejoicing that they are delivered from a baked 
deity.''^* 

It was the advice of Dean Briefer, one of the presidents, 
that any alteration in established usage should be gradually and 
eautioualy brought about. The colleagues of the dean, how- 
ever, replied that the city of Bern had already had sufficient 
opportunity afforded it, by the conference that had just taken 
place, to decide upon the nature of the religion which had 
hitherto prevailed, and to discover what part of it was divine, 



* Among thcrn especially the priest James MUnster of Solothurn. Sue 
MoBiKoPER, vol. ii. p. 102. 

' This expreviion occnts in a letter to Gabriel Zwilling, dated 7tb March. Se« 
1>E Wette, Tol. iii. No. 35P : Berncr m HflvttHa finita diir]mtatio e«i ; nihil 
faetvm, nui quod Mia»a abrogata H piitri in plaleiii cantent, w esse a Dro piMo 
lUttrato*. Lutbor ulso predicted that Zwiiigle would come to a bad end. 
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and wliat, on the other hand, was of mere hnman instdtution. 
They were therefore of opinion that vigorous and intrepid 
measures should at once be resolved upon. 

This latter suggestion was adopted. Upon the departure of 
the deputies, the city council assembled the burghers and 
residents of Bern, and acquainted them with the vdll of the 
Government, — its inclination to do away with all abuses and 
to introduce a purified doctrine. The proposal was received 
with joy, and was sjieedily set in operation by a mandate 
issued on the 3d of February. Evangelical preaching on the 
basis of the Scriptui-cs was thereby enjoined upon all pastors 
of the canton a.s one of the duties of their office, the abolition 
of the mass and images was confirmed, permission to marry 
was accorded to priests, and a settlement was made with the 
OCCupU)t« of tho cloisters nikd religious foundations. All con- 
noction with the Swiss bishops was at the same time dissolved, 
and the State Government was empowered to receive the oaths 
of fidelity of preachers and deans. 

In tho city t>f Bom. si^iuio support was still afforded to the 
adherents of tho Romish Church by the Diessbach family, who 
continued the colebration of the mass in their private worship. 
In the country also, and especially in the Bernese Oberland, 
tho 8«c\ilari»ilion of the cloister of Interlaken gave rise to 
disturbances which tlireatoned to become serious. The Has- 
lithalers, by a vote of 151 against 111, reinstated the mass in 
their own district iu th© summer of 1528, and, in connection 
with the people of Ihiterwalden, who gave them encourage- 
bmbC and despatchod help to them across the Briinig mountains, 
Qodtttook tk expedition against Bern. They were joined in 
their Bardi hj the men of Qriodelwald and the inhabitants of 
thm fiuiifn and Siinmwn Talleys. Sprigs of fir, worn upon 
the hat, (brmed the badge of the aati-Refonueis. Bern now. 
like het uatex cities Zurich ami Basel, was obliged, in the 
tiudat of her period of refbntMUaoii, to con&oai a peasant 
inwatNlioa which b«gaa to aanoM fbnaidaUe pioportioinfl, 
diOcriiig, hoveror. tnta the ptevioas nprisiAgs, thiongh the 
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fact that it originated not with Anabaptist ulti'a-Protestauts, 
but with the no less fanatical opposition party of the 
Reactionists. Bern took decisive measures for her own pro- 
tection ; the iusuiTection was quelled without bloodshed, but 
the Oberhaslithalers were severely piuiislied by being deprived 
of their banners and public seals. 

Nor was this an isolated occuiTence. The efforts of the 
opposition party to stem the current of the Eeformation in 
Switzerland became daily more manifest These efforts, how- 
ever, were met by an increasingly ui-gent demand, on the 
part of the Protestant party, for a thorough accomplishment of 
reform in all cases in which half-way measures had been 
resorted to. Such measures were now, in the development 
of a general conflict, felt to be utterly unsatisfactory and 
inexpedient. 

Of the highest importance for the confirmation of the 
Reformation in Switzerland was the more intimate connection 
wliich took place at this time between Zurich and Bern. On 
the 25th of June 1528, the two cities entered into an 
offensive and defensive alliance, which was to last for five 
years, and was designed not only for the protection of the 
faitli of their respective states and people, but also for the 
defence of the subjects of the so-called " common provinces," 
wlio, on account of their religious tenets, were not infrequently 
oppressed and brought to punishment by the federal bailiffs 
and officials. The privilege of joining this alliance was also 
extended to other confederate cantons and other cities. The 
influence of Zwingle now began to be more powerfully felt in 
Bern.' 

The tide of reformation was pressing forward at this 
time in East and West Switzerland. In Biel, where Dr. 
Wittenbach had died two years before, the images were 
abolished. In some other places, among which may be 
mentioned the canton of Glarus, the effort for reform gave 
rise to dissensions. The parishes of Matt (in the little valley) 

' Comp. MoniKOFEK, vol. ii. pp. 107 fiqq., 123 sqq. 
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«nd Schwaoden were the fint to rid themselves of their iaagBK. 
One day whoa tbe men of Schwandea went to the twm of 
Glania to market, the wooMn gathoed theauelres together and 

ca«t the images oat of the eharcb. The adhetents of the old 
ayatetn, ou the other band, bestirred themselres, and distufaed 
the vomhip of tbe EvaogelicaU with the soand of drame, etc 
Imago* were treated wHb the utmost contomely at W«Ben. 
Tlie people placed them at the cross-toads, and told them to 
l>etake themselves whither they chose — to Schwytz, Glaras, 
Zurich, or Chur.' In Tijggenburg the peasants rose against 
the Abltot of St. John's. A throng of young men burst into 
the cloiatcr church, dcntroyed the images and altars, and 
drove away the abbot, M'ho took refuge at Feldkirch. At 
AltHtiitton, in the valley of the Rhine, Hans Valentine 
Kurluidller, a native of Waldshut, preached with much success, 
in spite of the opposition of Dr Winkler.* The Reformation 
had by this time gained ground on the shores of the lake 
of Constance, also in Tluiif^au. In the city of Constance, 
to tho history of llio Uofornuitioii of which we are now 
bnnight, there were two men whom we may designate as the 
licforniers of that place. Those were Ambrose Blarer and 
Dr. John Zwii k.* Tlje Ularers (lUaurera) were an old patrician 
family of (iyrspag, a seignional manor near Emmishofen, 
which had givou various bishops and abbots to the country. 
Ambnwo was born at (Jonstanco, on the 12th of April 1492. 
His ftithor was a nicmbor of tho council of that city. His 
mothor, tho excuiK-nt MnrguR't vou Blurer, was distinguished 
f»»r hor active bencHconce. She was the comforter of all the 
needy, and tho fostor-niothor of poor and destitute children.* 
Left fnthurU'88 at an early ago, young Ambrose received his 

* r - n, il, Ji, Id. 

' I iMOtlnuiitiou of JuMM VON Mi'LtBR), ii. S09. 

* t>M • iioMi'v of bUivt, ooin|v TniMiMK I^ihwiu., Ambrotivt Bhurtr*, <k* 
imliiitlliufciii At^brwolora Utmk %md &M^>is Stntt^. \M\ (vol ix. of tbe 
VMm md M^MHiiii) ) lUiM. AmM. IHanr. 1861 ; Hartxakk in Henrog'a 

* Ak aUiMllT* pMndt oX tttla fawl womui it giiva hy Flux to5 Oulu in 
ri|i««^ ftn iifi W i r ^ir K>drmlrr for IMS. 
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education from the Benedictine fathers in the mona8t<>ry of 
Alpirsbach. By them the aspiring youth was sent^ at a later 
period, to Tubingen, where he became intimately associated 
with Melanchthon. In the year 1515 he returned to his 
" beloved studies " in the cloister. He had already been 
advanced to the position of prior when he, for the first time, 
made acquaintance with the writings of Luther. Until then, he 
■tells us, though he had taken counsel with " many subtile hair- 

■ splitting doctors," he had never yet " looked the Holy Scriptures 
in the face, in all their clearness and refulgence, but had 
beheld them only through the cloud of human commandments, 
doctrines, and interpretation." A new light dawned upon 
him with the commencement of his acquaintance with Luther; 
but at the same time, the peace which he had hitherto enjoyed 
in the cloister was (.listurbed. His abbot and the brethren of 

Bhis order would have nothing to do with the new doctrine. 
Blai-er quitted the convent in 1521 and returned to his native 
city, whence he issued a written vindication of his conduct. 
In the year 1524 the council of Con.stance commissioned 
him to attack the invocation of the Vii'gin. In the foUowing 
year John Zwick became associated with him. Zwick, who 
was bom in 1496, was, like Blarer, descended from a patrician 
family,' wliich had removed from Switzerland to Constance. 
According to the custom of the time, he had been destined to be 
a prebend from his cradle. The Abbot of Reichenau designated 
him as the future pastor of Eiedlingen, one of the five Austrian 
cities on the Danube ; and to this preferment the hopes of 

■ the boy and youth at first attached themselves. The promise 
H of ecclesiastical advancement did not, however, prevent him 
H from voluntarily extending the circle of his studies. He 
B applied himself to the study of jurisprudence, under the 

direction of the learned Zasius, at Freiburg. Before entering 
upon his charge at Riedlingen, in 1522, he married, contrary 
to the warning of his bishop, who had cautioned him against 



a 



* The names Zwick, Zwicky, Zwicker, were originally only diOerent forms of the 
Mme family name. Comp. Kzm's article in Herzog's Seakne, riiL p. 692 wjq. 
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innoratioDS. Zwick at first coafiued liiniself to the simple 
pleaching of pure Christianity, kying special stress upon 
matters pertaining to the inner man, and refraining from any 
discussion of external ceremonies. But even this course of 
action brought him into conflict with his clerical associates. 
In October of 1523 Zvrick attended the second disputation 
of Zurich, which resulted for him in the strengthening of bis 
reformatory principles. Driven from his parish at RiedliDgea, 
be arrived at Constance at exactly the right moment. In 
connection with Blarer we may from this time behold him 
pressing forward, step by step, in the cause of reform, to the 
vexation of Komish sympathizers.^ In May 1526, both 
preachers besought the council to institute measures for the 
holding of a religious conference, which accordingly took place 
in the following year (1527). A decisive influence was 
exerted in Constance by the happy termination of the dispota- 
tion of Bern (1528), at wliich Blarer was personally present. 
On the 10th of March succeeding the last-mentioned 
disputation, the two councils of Constance decided that it 
was " better to fall under the disfavour of men than to incur 
the wrath of God." Tlie abolition of the mass, altars, and 
linages was resolved upon, although not immediately accom- 
plished, for it was not until 1531 that the work of the 
Reformation in Constance might be regarded as completed.' 
As early as 1526, however, Bishop Hugo von Landenberg 
had found himself compelled to a1>andon the venerable 
episcopal see of Constance and to take up his residence iu 
Morsburg, at which place he also exercised his inquisitorial 

' T>ir Itanumiato oompoMd the following bad vene* in relation to both BUm 
udZvwk:— 



" D» hUiwt mat dnr 8wUk. 
XMT UafSM md «« Dick, 
HlacM'saD' m Maum Btilrk. 
to hUf CoMlHW wttia OlVxk.- 



I" Blanr sni! Kwtc ky, 
IiO0(-ti<' . . , ! r . \r. 
Wow t!. iroiii oD« rop«. 

Then uit„i.: l. -.uue Unn tatur hope * 

-Te.1 

* After the SauUuldUa War, Couatanne wm lost to the cftnie of th« RtUtnaa,- 
tton* Of thU kter. Oomp. Vilkordt, Ottek. dr* ProtrMcmtUmtu m Ctmdatu 
(in SranKtiiKii'i Tatrhaitmch/dr Oexh. und Alterthum in SltddentKhUtnd, rol. 
ill., I84II. 
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powers. The matin priest of Sernatitigen, JoUu Hiiglin of 
Lindau, was tried before a spiritual court, and bumed at 
Jlorsbm-g on the 10th of May 1527/ The cathedral 
chapter of Constance retired to Ueberlingen, accompanied by 
a worthy canon who for some time had been a representative 
of the liberal tendency, but who was unable to reconcile 
himself to the Eeformation and its consequences — we 
refer to John von Bozheira, a friend of Erasmus and, for 
ft time, of Blarer." On the 10th of October 1527, Constance 
concluded a treaty of burghership with Zurich, which took 
effect on the 25tli of December following, and was to con- 
tinue for ten years. 

With the Reformation in Constance, that of Thurgau was 
in measure connected,* though movements of reform had pre- 
viously been excited in the latter province by Zurich and 
Schafin^ausen. The Anabaptist and kindred tendencies had also 
early found representatives in Thurgau, among whom may be 
mentioned Stephen Sttir of Diesseuhofen, and Ludwig Hiitzer 
of Bischoffzell. In Stein, on the Rhine, Erasmus Schmidt 
preached to crowded audiences, and at Dissenhofen the gospel 
was proclaimed by Fortmiiller, who had been driven from 
Waldshut. A decisive influence in favour of the Thurgovian 
Reformation was wielded by the Diet of Weinfelden, in 
December 1528. It was there determined that all compul- 
sion in matters of faith should cease. In consequence of this 
resolution, images and altars Mere abolished, and the reform 
was accomplished with such rapidity that in less than a 
month the only place in Upper Thurgau in which mass was 
celebrated was BischoffzelL The canons of this place for 
gome time resisted the Reformation. On the 25th of 
January 1529, however, the town council demanded of the 
chapter whether the latter would undertake to defend the use 
of the mass and images from the Scriptures, and in default of 



' BexuKOEK (i. p. 3^0) places tlie whole occurrence in the prei-ious year. 
* Walchskr, Jdtann ron Hr/zftrim, Schatfhttuscn, 1863. 
' PilPlKOFiai, Octchichte ile« Thurgaui, vol. iL 
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nmr WM foanioaed thither to complete the Befbtartk 
On tha 26tb of April ia the same jear, a similar oeeasreaoe 
took place at ¥n.amMd. Sone of the cIoLsten of Thta^a. 
volaotarilj embracec] the HefonnatioD ; of these. Jiacfaii^eB 
waa one. The nnna at Kathrinenthal, on the other hand, 
ofTered the moat obatinate resistance to the Keformed paitj. 
and were in aome caaea treated with radeness and violence. 
Sfirno burghers of Diewenhofen, to whose jurisdiction the 
convent belonged, proposed to beat in the doors with axes. 
Thia the council would not allow, but it commanded the 
abolition of the old ritual of worship, to which the nitns 
w«re passionately attached. The prioress and two of the 
principal Bisten made their escape to SchafThausen. Ineffectual 
nttompta were made to win the remaining occupants of the 
cloister by penuaaion. or to intimidate them by threats. 
Ifawengers were despatched to Kutlirinenthal from both 
parties, — from Zurich, Bern, Glarus, and Solothum, as well 
lis from tlio three cantons. At last the people of Diessenhofen 
broku into the church of the convent and burned the images 
withiHit njorcy. Ah those that represented St. Nicholas and 
St. Kiithorino wmild hdI tnko firo, they were flung into the 
Kliinu. This pirco nl brutality could have no other effect 
than to inoruoNC the fannticisni of the nuns. They defended 
thomsolvQS most dospenxtoly with stones, billets of wood, and 
brooui-flUtiks — such wuapons as thoy bad at hand. But all 
was of uo avail. Their rude besiegers caroused in the sacred 
rnoniH and amusoil thoin^elvea by threatening the nuns with 
till' hangman. An old ofltoial of the nunnery, who strove to 
lukv tlio |Mrt. of the terrified women, was locked up in ths 
townr, after having his teeth knocked out. Messengers again 
apiMMirttd fW)n) tho four cantons mentioned above. Long 
dla(tuuni«M wcr« advlrt'-tstHl to the nuns, in the hope of inducing 
th«m til rt«iMMvt« tho word of God (" which," their would-be 
rwronnom doi^lttrtHl, was " as clear as day ") and to abandon 
I lid dniM y\{ thoir ordor. Vain endeavour ! Tbe nans threw 
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themselves on their knees and begged for mercy. They ap- 
pealed to aU the eight cantons, but without effect. They 
were forcibly stripped of their conventual robes, which were 
committed to the flames, and it was even recommended that 
they should be compelled to attend upon the preaching of the 
Eeformed ministers. A few succeeded in saving themselves 
from further indignities by flight.^ 

Such shameful excesses as the above should be neither 
concealed, palliated, nor excused by history. The history of 
the Reformation has its dark shadows, which continually 
remind us of the truth, that only where heavenly wisdom 
sways the soul, can the word of God, preached in wisdom and 
gentleness, find entrance ; that a false zeal does but consume 
instead of edifying, and excites the lowest passions, instead of 
implanting a noble courage and awakening confidence in the 
good cause. 

' HoTTiNoER, in loc. pp. 206-20S, from coutemporaneous sources. 
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VICTORY OF TnE REFORMATION IN BASEL — ORDER OF REFORM XnB 

UNIVERSITY — SIMON GRYNjEUS AND SEBASTIAN MUNSTER — 
DKAia OF ERASMUS — REFORMATION IN ST. GALL AND 

8UHAFFIUUSEN HOSTILE ATTITUDE OF THE ROMISH AND 

EVANrJKLICAL PARTIES SEPARATE ALLIANCES— FIRST WAR 

OF CAPPEL— DIFFERENT VIEWS OF LUTHER AND ZWINGLK 
CONCERNING THE EMPLOYMENT OF FORCE— ZWINGLE'S HYMN. 



AS we saw in tlie preceding chapter, Zurich and Bern, 
Eaat and West Switzerland, had, at the time of which 
we are .speaking, bucn hroiight into a closer connection with 
each other through the issue of the Bernese disputation. 
The h'nks of the chain formed by the adherents of the new 
faith, who wore quick to e.xtend to one another the hand of 
foHow-ship and ai<l, now become more and more closely riveted ; 
whiUt, on the onitrury, tlio old Iwnds of the Helvetic Con- 
fuduration were dissolving and hastening to a violent rupture. 
Iteael itself could no longer maintain its intermediate 
posture, A dociiiion was at length to be reached even there. 
Tho year couiniuncing with the spring of 1528 and closing 
with that of 152U wva a period of both civil and ecclesiastical 
ferment. On Good Friday, 10th April, five burghers of the 
Bplnnerfl* guihl, without the knowledge of (Ecolampadius, 
bnikc in pince.s the altani and images in St Martin's Church,' 
uiid on the following I'laster Monday twenty-four burghers 
rumuvud tho images from the chuivh of the Augustinians. 
Tho ftulhoritios arrcslcd tho iconoclasts — a procedure which 
oxoilud great indignation among their comrades of the spinners' 
^ [The ohnrch of (EeoUmpadiio.] 
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guili The latter resolved to lay before tlie council a petition 
on behalf of their imprisoned brethren. As they were about 
proceeding to the guild house for the purpose of carrying their 

■ resolution into effect, they were joined at the com market by 
200 other burghers who had determined to assist in supporting 
tlie cause of the prisoners. The council, being at that time in 
session, despatched some of its members, with the chief guild- 
master at their head, to the market to inquire into the intentions 
of the assembled burghers. A committee of thirty-four gave 
the following reply to the deputies from the council : — " A 
wise Government might, by a vigorous mandate, at once abolish 

■ the continual dissensions of the preachers, whose disputes give 
■rise to so many unpleasantnesses. The idols " (thus the images 
■were styled) " cannot surely be valued so highly as to cause 

the imprisonment or punishment of honest citizens. We are 
sufficiently instructed by God's word that image service is an 
abomination to God. We therefore request that the prisoners 
may be released, and that an end may be put to the insulta 
and slanders of the Papists." 

This demand having been made known to the council, 
another embassage was sent to the assemljled burghers, com- 
manding them to disperse, but directing, at the same time, that 
a committee of six should remain and await the decision of 
he senate. After some opposition, the burghers submitted 
this arrangement, begfjing, however, for a " satisfactory 
uswer ; " they then withdrew, only half appeased, and with 
any murmurs, to their guild hall. The request of the 
rgliers was the subject of a lengthy deliberation in the 
uncil ; and when at last an answer was resolved upon, it was 
it quite so satisfactory as might have been desired. " The 
oners," thus ran the reply," shall be released, and a pardon 
be granted to all who have incurred the displeasure of 
Government in this matter." In the foregoing sentence 
[burghers acquiesced, it is true, yet without suppressing the 
for a final decision in regard to the images. Their 
was complied with a few days later, though the council 
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Btill refrained from any bat half-way measures; this middle 
course on the part of the Government was owing to the fact 
that a minority of the burghers and, above all, some members 
of the council were still opposed to the Reformation, The 
decree of the 18th of April provided that, "to please the 
Refonned, the images should be removed by workmen com- 
missioned by the authorities from the churches of St. Martin. 
St. Leonard, the Augustinians and Franciscans, and the 
HospitaL In order, however, that the adherents of the old 
faith might celebrate the worship of God in their way, the 
choir £md associate chapels of St. Leonard and the Franciscans 
should continue to be adorned as before, remaining shut, 
however, to prevent vexation to any during the observance of 
the reformed service. In the other churches of the city, all 
the ornaments and images should remain unchanged and 
unmolested." Those M'ho opposed this mandate, as well as aU 
who should band themselves together for rebellious purposes, 
or create any disturbance whatever, were threatened with 
punishment, extending even to loss of life. 

These half-way measures were adhered to for some time. 
No further tumults occurred during the following summer and 
autumn. On the contrary, CEcolampadius availed himself of 
thi.s sea-suu for an initial church visitation, which he conducted 
through the medium of his deacon, Jerome Bothanus, giving 
expression to his gentle and pious sentiments in a pastoral 
letter to his ministerial brethren throughout the country.' 
Towards the end of the yejir, however, the fire, which had all 
the while been smouldering beneath the ashes, burst out afresh, 
There had been, now and again, various collisions between the 
two parties, and harsh words had been exchanged even in the 
council, in consequence of which one of the members declared 
that he would not attend another meeting unless eames 
measures were taken to secure justice and peace. 

On Wednesday the 23d of December, three hundred 
burghers from all the different guilds assembled at the hall of 
■ TIiM Ivtter DMij b« fonud in Bi'kckhaadt'« Se/ormation* fftteJucJut BcurU, 
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tlie Gardeners' Company, and drew up a respectful and 
moderate petition to the council, for the puqiose of ohtainin*^ 
from that body a final decision in the matter. The petitioners 
disclaimed at the outset all evil and seditious designs. " If 
we knew of one among us," they declared, " who by a single 
word should discover a disorderly and quarrelsome intent, we 
would accuse him to your excellencies as a disobedient and 
disloyal person." They were moved, they asserted, to the step 
which they were taking solely by a desire for the glory of 
God and of the faith, and by consideration for the peace and 
unity of the whole city of Basel. The petitioners next 
demonstrated how little attention had been paid to the 
laagistratic ordinance in reference to pulpit dissensions, and 
how much envy and hatred the latter had occasioned among 
the burghers. "Dear and gracious sirs," the address con- 
tinued, " what is such discordant preaching save a root of 
many vices, a cloak for hypocrisy, a bewildenneut to entangled 
consciences, a fortifier of the wicked, a suppression of the 
truth, an awakening of the wrath of Grod, and a disgrace to 
the whole city of Basel ? " The Government was therefore 
entreated to put a stop to these disordera, and to remove all 
preachers whose sermons did not harmonize with the gospel. 
It was also requested that the mass should be abolished until 
the priests had satisfactorily vindicated it, in which case the 
burghers would again receive it. " If, however, it be wrong 
I and an abomination in the sight of God, why should we, 
[for the sake of the priests, draw down God's wrath upon 
fiis and fight against truth and the Holy Spirit ? " Tlie 
plea that the church councils had decided in favour of 
the mass was, the petitioners affirmed, powerless to change 
their minds, since it was well known that even the councils 
had made mistakes and contradicted each other. Nor had 
I the discussions at Baden and Bern been of any avail, " though 
they had cost the city of Basel a pretty penny." " If. however, 
, it be urged that no one's faith can be forced, we would state 
liat we do not desire impossibilities ; for God alone gives faith. 
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Nevertheless, fiJse teachere and other scandals should not be 
endured by any Christian government, any more tlian a mother 
should suffer her daughters to associate with bad women, and 
excuse herself by saying that God must take care of them." 
It was stated, furthermore, that the distrust that had mani- 
fested itself among the burghers upon various occasions, such 
as on guard duty and in field service,' akeady exceeded that 
which existed between Jews and Christians, the Evangelicals, 
who were regarded as apostate Christians, being more detested 
by the Romanists than Jews. Should it be objected that it 
would be difficult to decide in such a case, in which learned 
men were themselves at odds, such an objection would be like 
blasphemy, since it would make it appear as if Christ had 
given us a law, and commanded us to keep it, on pain of 
everlasting perdition, and ytst had failed to make that law 
inteUigiljle to every layman. Who would seek to comj>el 
another to travel a certain road and yet be anxious to conceal 
that road from liim ? What is it to us, said the burghers, 
that a few learned doctors, actuated by their great avarice, 
envy, and pride, refuse to receive the truth ? It is not hidden 
on that account. The burghere then reminded the council 
that the opposite party had already resorted to arms, and 
urge<l that they tliemselves would be forced to answer violence 
with violence, unless the illegal measures of their opponcn 
were combated. " As we," thus closes the address*, " are seeking 
tlje glory of God and the peace of the entire city of Basel| 
wo shall not and cannot desist from our entreaties, night an 
day, until your excellencies graciously hear us ; for there is 
nothing in this world that we have more at heart, unless, 
indeed, we should discover that our petition is dishonourable 
to God and hurtful to the city of Biisel — an alternative which, 
however, will not occur. We therefore beseech your 
tcellencics without further delay to lend a gracious and 
fatherly ear to obedient burghera." 

' Lit«ni1ly " on journeys " [au/ den ItrUm], by which, however, acci 
to the lUBgo of the day, military exii«ilition» wore ntcAiit. 
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As soon as the opposite party, consisting of the inhabitants 
of Little Basel and the suburb of Spahlen, heard of the 
•vngorous but legitimate proceedings of the burghers at 
Gardeners' Hall, they betook themselves to arms, in the hope 
of violently dispersing the friends of the Reformation, Tliis 
was the first step towards a disturbance of the public peace. 
It was met, on the part of the Government, by a deputation. 
But instead of receiving the law-abiding petition of the 
majority of burghers, Burgomaster Meltinger, a zealous 
adherent of the old faith, refused to have anything to do ■with 
it, and adjured the burghers to proceed immediately to their 
homes. They, however, persisted in their demand for a 
hearing, and declined to disperse until Adelberg Meyer, the 
other burgomaster, and the head guildniaster, James Meyer 
(zura Hirscheu),* took charge of their address and assured 
them that they shoidd have an answer in two days. 

The peace was, however, of no long continuance. The 
night after St, Stephen's day, between the 25th and 26t}i 
of December, the burghers of Little Basel and Spahlen again 
took up arms. The opposing party then also assembled, 
numbering at first but 800 ; repairing to their former 
meeting-place at Gardeners' Hall, they increased their force 
to 3000 by arming the apprentices. Thus the burghers 
confronted each other, armed, in a war of creeds. On the 
same night, amid these hostile preparations, the council 
gathered, faint - hearted and irresolute. It was already 
reported, furthermore, that federal representatives wei-e 
expected, who would endeavour to mediate a peace Message 
after message meantime was sent to the burghers ; they were 
admonished, soothed, advised to hope for better times to come. 
The Reformed party always listened most willingly to Adelberg 
and James Meyer (of the Stag), whilst they put no con- 



' Tliis James Meyer znin Hirschen must be cnrefuUy distinguished from 
Junes Meyer zum Hascn. The latter was an opponent of the Reformation, 
while the fornier was one of its friends. See Ocus, vol. v. pp. 313, 134, 
4i», «32, 
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fiilence in tlie Papist Meltinger. After much discussion, it 
was at last agreed that committees should be chosen from 
each side. The Kefomied delegated fifty men, who remained 
at the Gardeners' Hall ; the Catholics also named some, who 
took up their quarters at the Fishmongers' HalL The latter, 
in their turn, now presented a petition to the council, begging 
them to leave things as they were. Advice was daily sought, 
aud good advice was scarce. Only two of the gates of the 
city were left open at this time, and those were guarded by a 
strong watch. The minds of all were iii a state of expectancy 
and excitement. Finally, deputies from Zm-ich and Bern 
made their appearance, Nicholas ^fanuel beiug one of those 
from the last-mentioned city. Others also arrived from 
Lucerne, Uri, Schwytz, Zug. Solothurn, and Schaffhausen, aud 
ambassadors were received from Strassburg and Miihlliausen. 
A commission, composed of four membei's of the council and 
four burghers, was appointed to draw up proposals, with the 
following resiUt. It was suggested that a public discussion 
concerning the mass should take place, two weeks after 
Whitsunday, in the church of the Franciscans, in presence of 
all the burghers, aud that no arguments should be considered 
valid at this meeting save such as should Ix; diawn from the 
word of God. After the close of the disputation, the vote 
of the people shoidd be taken at the halls of the different 
guilds, and a decision be given in favour of the majority. 
The preachers were recouimended to make thorough prepeu-a- 
tion for the discussion iu the meantime, and for that end to 
assemble at least twice a week, to confer amicably upon the 
disputed points. Any who taught contrary to the Holy 
Scriptures should be called to account for their doctrines ; 
aud, fmally, no one should usurp the office of the Government 
by interfering with the mass or the images. No one should 
force another to attend mass or violently keep him therefrom, 
but every man should be free to act in accordance with the 
dictates of his own conscience. This propo.sal was made 
known to the assembled burghers. The council called together 
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all the guilds and companies, ordering the Evangelicals to 
assemble at the church of the Franciscans, while the Roman 
Catholics were to repair to that of the Dominicans. Twenty- 
five hundred appeared at the former place and six hundred at 
the latter. From this it became manifest that more than 
four-fifths of the burgher population were upon the side of 
the Eelbrmation ; many, however, who were imdecided, 
remained at home without voting at all. The minority, 
nevertheless, persisted stedfastly in their views and their 
demands. They entered a fonnal protest against the foregoing 
resolutions, and submitted the following statement to the 
senate. They earnestly entreated that the lords councillors 
would consider well this weighty and most important affair, 
remtsuibering that their canton (the canton of Basel) was not 
like Zurich and Bern, which drew their rents, taxes, and other 
revenues from their own dominions ; while Basel, on the other 
hand, derived the most considerable part of its income from 
the neighbouring duchy of Austria and the margraviate of 
Baden, neither of which countries was favourable to the 
Eeformation. It would be well, therefore, they suggested, to 
act circumspectly and do nothing that might prove injurious to 
the city. They also endeavoured to vindicate their extra- 
ordinary assumption of arms and to give it a legitimate 
colouring. They had perceived, they declared, that the senate 
was no longer master of the city, and had therefore assembled 
under arms to see for themselves who would oppose the 
Government ; they would thus have been ready, in case of 
need, cheerfully to lay down their lives for their Government, 
as faithful subjects. In regard to the proposed points, they 
ciiuld by no means consent to them. They hoped that their 
priests had instructed tliem aright ; they would sacrifice 
their lives rather than suffer that their wives and children 
should no longer be instructed agreeably to the doctrines of 
their forefathers. Tliey trusted that they might be permitted 
to abide by the former mandate, which granted them five 
churches, with which number they would rest satisfied. 
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And they begged, in conclusion, that they might be allowe<3 
to retain undisturbed their old faith and ecclesiastical usages. 
By this plea in favour of the old faith, which, though it 
proceeded from the minority, was yet aa decided in its 
character as any that had been urged against that faith, the 
council beheld itself plunged into new embarrassments. It 
stood between two fires. The mandate just issued could not 
be recalled without exciting the indignation of the majority ; 
nor was it desirable to leave the minority entirely unsatisfied, 
since even its threats were productive of apprehension. This 
condition of affairs led to a renewal of the command that no 
person should disturb another in the performance of his religioiis 
exercises, or revile him on account of his faith, under penalty 
of beiug fined five pounds ; in addition to this, the singing of 
hymns in German was forbidden in all churches in which it 
had not yet been introduced — a measure in favour of the 
adherents of the old faith which afforded a palpable contra- 
diction to the plan of reformation that had been so valiantly 
ushered in. But these half-way measures were of no avail. 
The confederate envoys had no sooner departed than fresh 
disturbances arose. The Catholic priests could not be induced 
to attend the weekly meetings. On account of this refusal, 
they were suspended from the e.xerci3e of their official 
functions, so that for a period of fourteen days there was 
neither preaching nor mass in the cathedral, St. Ulrick's, St* 
Peters, or St. Theodore's. Some of the pillars of the old faith, 
such as the Suffragan- Bishop Marius and the Dominican monk 
Pelargus, left the city ; Ludwig Ber, professor of theology in 
the University and provost of St. Peter's, was also among the 
missing. This flight of the shepherds at a time when the 
flock was in danger, M'as far from making a favourable 
impression upon the latter, and the number of the adherents 
of the old faith daily diminished. Notvinthstanding the now 
languishing condition of the Komish party, however, its 
members continued their efforts for the mastery. With the 
approval of Burgomaster Meltinger, Sebastian MiiUer, preacher 
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at St Peter's, ascended the pulpit of that church, despite the 
interdict of the Govtrument, and endeavoured to stir up the 
people against the followers of the new faith. Several of the 
latter, apprehending luischief, purposely entered the churdi, 
and were roundly abused by their fellow-citizens of the 
Catholic persuasion. There ensued a lively war of wonls, 
which came near resiUting in personal hostilities. 

Those of the burghers who were in favour of reform were 
greatly incensed at this occurrence, especially in view of the 

Ljfact that Miiller had had the temerity to enter the pulpit in 
opposition to the mandate of the Government. They pressed 
for a vigorous administration of justice. Meltinger, who had 
arbitrarily granted the controversialist permission to preach, 
found himself compelled to make a formal apology before the 
senate, wliich public Immiliation of the burgomaster seemed 
somewhat to pacify the burghers. But the suspicion tlmt u 
number of the council, — chiefly such members as were related 
to priests, — and at the head of all such the Burgomaster 
Meltinger, were designedly impeding the Keformation by 
artifice, was now too deeply rooted to be readily removed. 
The obstruction caused by such men must be removed. 

The Lenten season of the year 1529 was a stonny one. 

J On the Monday before Ash Wednesday, 800 burghers 
3sembled in the church of the Franciscans, and at the close 
of morning prayers resolved to demand of the council that uU 
its members who were unfavourable to the pure word of God, 
or who had relatives in the priesthood, should, without com- 
promising their dignity, vacate their seats until the matter at 
issue had been decided. This was a bold request. The council 
endeavoured to demonstrate to the burghei-s the difficulty of 
compliance with it They begged that they might at least be 
allowed time for consideration, and promised to return an 
answer on the following day. But the distrustful ones 
long the burghers beheld in this delay only a cover for new 

'evasiona They all, indeed, retired, with the avowed intention 
of awaiting the decision of the senate ; but at six o'clock in 
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the erenin^ m^icaoo and impatieiioe impelled them to 
teasKBMe, wben thej dedaied that tbey woold hare an 
apsmex that very night The city nov aasumed a critical 
aad variike aspect Anned men patrolled the streeta and 
htvtmadced in the public squares. Guards were posted at 
tfaelialb of the TintDeis,tbe leather dreaaas, and the spinoeiK 

as the streets, cannon vere mounted. 



Chama 



woe 



&slened 



and the city gates, die armoory, and the towers were occajued. 



Yesaeis 



ooDtunii^ resin were placed in the streets and kept 
bamng throoghoat the entire night The coming of the 
noRow waa anticipated with many ^prehensioo& Bai]go- 
laaiter Ueltinger, in company with his son-in-law, Egloff 
voB OfleBharg^ had already taken refoge in fl^ht. having 
^eae e nded the Bhine in a little boat, nnder cover of the night 
and tiie nisL* Other members of the conncil likewise took 
their departure from the city by stealth. These occuirenoes 
atieqgtiieoed the suspicions and the ooniage of the Beformed, 
and seemed to ailment the justice of their demand. 

By dawn the next day the number of men nnder arms was 
inoraMed to two thousand. The cooncfl already manifested a 
disposition to accede to the burghers' demand for the with- 
drawal of the adherents of Catholicism ; the Catholic members. 
howerer, opposed this arrangement and called for federal 
arbitration. Messengers were therefore despatched in haste to 
the cantons of Zurich and Bern, and ever)* effort was employed 
meantime to appease the public mind. Political questions 
respecti^ the constitution of Basel were involved in the 
demand of the burghers — a fact which added to the intricacy 
of the matter. It was with difficulty that Hans Irmi, the 
popular orator, whom CEcolampadius describes as a man of 
admirable constancy and fidelity, succeeded in calming the 
excited spirits of the burghers. 

A chance occurrence gave a more rapid, and less dangerous 
turn to the affair tliaa had been deemed possible. A patrol, 
cuusistitig of forty buighers, in going their rounds entered tlie 
^ (So« D'AtmiaNi's ffutoiy nflMt Mtflirmatiom, vol. ir. p. S«S] 
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cathedral ; and one of the men made a thrust with his halberd 
at an altar closet, so that an image contained in it fell down 
and broke. Eucouragod by this circumstance, the other men 
followed his example. Some priests and their supporters ran 
to the scene of action, when hot words were exchanged, not- 
withstanding which the forty men soon after quietly withdrew. 
At the Spitalspriing (the Mtinsterberg), however, they encoun- 
tered a force of three hundred, who, having already heurd of 
the foregoing collision, were hastening to their assistance. 
What need was there for furtlier deliberation ? A sense of 
superiority took possession of tlie armed band, and, without 
waiting for orders from a higher authority, they proceeded to 
action. Having arrived at tlie cathedral, they burst open the 
doors, which had in the meantime been shut by the priests, 
and then commenced a Vandalic shattering and smashing of 
images, both in the cathedral and also in the neighbouring 
churches of St. Uli'ic and St. ^Ubau. The fragments were 
next piled up outside the churches, and fires were kindled, by 
the crackling flames of which the guards warmed themselves. 
Similar occurrences soon took place in the other churches of 
the Great Basel. The people of Little Basel, however, upon 
hearing of these proceedings, gathered up their images in all 
haste, and, with the permission of the authorities, stored them 
in the lofts of the church. The stone figmes at the gate of the 
suburb of Spahlen were also protected from the general assault 

Who now should allay the storm ? Tlio deputies of the 
Government, on recommending moderation, received the follow- 
|ing blunt reply: "What you, with all your deliberations, have 
been unable to accomplish in three years, ice have brought 
about in one hour." Some of the more turbulent spirits 
suggested that the city hall should be stormed and the 
council compelled to take some decisive measure. But the 
good sense of the majority sufficed to keep the evil inclina- 
tions of such brawlers in check. 

What course remained for the council but to give their 
assent to what had transpired, and to impress upon it tlie 
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stamp of legality ? Only thus could the inchoate revolution 
be turned back into the channel of reformation. This was 
done. A mandate was issued in regard to the discardure 
of the images and the abolition of the mass ; and on 
the very next day, which was Ash Wednesday, it was 
decreed that the fragments remaining from the shattered 
images, pictures, and altars sliould be distributed among 
the poor for firewood. This plan, however, giving rise to 
many disputes, which resulted in numerous frays and wounds, 
most of the woodwork was brought to the square of the 
cathedral, divided into several heaps, and burned ; so that, 
as the wit of the victorious party expressed it, the saints 
certainly kept their Ash Wednesday on this occasion.^ A 
similar course was pursued in the squares of the other churchea ; 
and even the citizens of Little Basel were oblised to abandon 
to the flames those treasures that they had so carefully rescued. 
Many a heart that, through lack of enlightenment, still clung 
to the ancient faith, felt itself outraged and cut to the quick 
by these scenes. " They could have wept tears of blood." 
says CEcolampadius. But all this was but the bitter transi- 
tion to better things. That purer evangelical conviction which 
not only takes away, but also bestows, and not only pulls 
down, Imt abo builds up and establishes, was now to become 
manifest in fairer and more enduring works. The labours of 
(Kcolaiupadius and his associates were not to be submei^ed in 
the passionate movements of an excited populace. Tlie spirit 
of repose and order, the spirit of moderation and discipline, 
was to return, and with it the blessing of reform was to be 
dift'used over city and country. 

When the first violence of the storm had subsided, the 
federal envoys fn»m Zurich, Bern, Solothurn, and Schaffhausen 
Jnsi<le their appearance, and deputies also arrived from the 
cities of Constance and Miihlhauscn. The measures adopted 
V<y the Government in regard to the images and the mass 
were confirmed and enforced through the mediation of these 
' Se« the letter of CEcoUunptdiua, Oou^ voL r. p. 659. 
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ambassadors, a general amnesty was proclaimed, and all were 
admonished to refrain from reproachful comments on the 
recent disturbances. 

A smooth way was now speedily made for the chariot of 
reform, and all requisite measures were taken to usher it in 
with due legality. 

On Saturday the 15th of February, several coimcilhirs were 
commissioned to attend the federal envoys to t!ie halls of the 
tlififerent guilds, for the purpose of informing the burghers of the 
treaty of peace, and receiving from them the oath of fidcHty 
and obedience. AU went on with the greatest tranquillity. 
Some opposition, in reference to the images, was met with in 
Little Basel, but was speedily quelled.' Important changes 
among the incumbents of offices in the Church and University 
followed in the train of the Reformation. The place of the 
Suffragan-Bishop Marius was again occupied by Telanionius 
Limperger, a man of evangelical sentiments. By order of 
the council he preached for a short time at tlie minster, until 
CEcolampadius was appointed cathedral preacher. The latter 
had, previous to this, practically discharged the functions of 
an antistes (a prelate in the Eeformed Church). It was not, 
however, until later that such an office was regularly consti- 
tuted and handed down to successors. The power of tlie 
Catholic bishop was a thing of the past. The pious but aged 
and infirm Christopher von Utenheim had died at Delsberg 
in 1527. His successor, Philip von Gundelsheim, retired to 
Pruntrut, and the cathedral chapter removed to Freiburg, in 
Breisgau, whence in later years it returned to the neighbour- 
hoo<l of Basel and settled in Arleshcim. A large proportion 
of the cloister clergy were scattered in like manner. 

Basel lost at this time others, also, who stood in the fore- 
most ranks of learning, and who had been distinguished for 
the moderation of their sentiments ; among these Avere Dr. Bar, 
Glareanus (Loriti), and Erasmus. It was with reluctance that 
Erasmus quitted a city that had become a second home to hinj, 

' Cuinp. Olu.s, vol. V. p. 56&. 
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ami a friond to whom he was so tenderly attached as Boniface 
Atnorbflkcb. V>y the latter he was escorted to the Rhine, where 
he ombarkod for Freiburg. In the following elegiac stanza he 
gave involuntary expression to his feelings at departing * : — 

" Nun Ivbo wuhl, U Basel I die weit vor audorvn SUdten 
Mir I'in K<uitlii-liMt Duch .l«hrc kug freundlich gcwahrt. 
licit dir iind alli<s Oute ! und doss dcinoti Maurcu doch uimiuer 
Nahe eiu ncUitutnerer Ga«t, als dir Era«mu« eit wiu-." 

Erasmus did not like Freiburg as well as the naore bome- 
liko liasel. In tlio year 1535, he returned to the latter city, 
with the intention, however, of travelling farther. But within 
its walls ho was ovortjiken by death. Aft.er passing the winter 
on n sick-bed (l»e suffered from his old maladies, the stone 
and tlio gout, complicated at last with diarrhita), he died on 
the 12th of July 1536, without the rites of the Romish 
Church, but calling upon the name of Jesus. His tomb may 
be seen in th« minster at Basel And here let us take a 
final leftV« of this nuin, the subject of so many encomiums, 
who himself prepared the way for the new time, yet failed to 
madbntand God's ways in that timu.* 

' " J«n BuUm nl* I qui boo Brt« tltara mitlUs 
XxaoM axkikait gmtiiH koifitiwB. 
BiM piwor onak iMte tibi, aaml iSn4i Eruno 
Btw vA m mrn^um ftrj^aw MJwktt- 
■Aa »af iwfflj ht cHBfnlMaiMi, t«7 diWM wynaww <m* vtartUDad 
ii-|iiiiihntr-rni. "-iTiVTir- i ii ml i ii| ii i i' ""j 
TMw> mmffwrdm utm t mw « «it M> ■Jadw 
ta hb £#«if AnC vgL iL {k IM. nhto tlH Mlo«ii« 
. ^-j ^ -^> J '--I ' "- »«. ■- -J Fknl ^M ■■ •Knea, 
«k« tWfdlhiB ikN^ik BMd (a^Mt dM ytw ISStX, fn« wrt, •■&••■« 
•fc Ik* raUw taM» is ^ fan «r tkt tnU JTm. i» ka ia% M ti M ^uoat 
IkHMii^ «te Wl Am tef bMi liMi, wl «dM km {mmtMeOj mm^) 
•*lW*H«a»lM«c«nftarMflik.'' Bca» hnl^wafMMa. eknwd ia 
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By the departure of such distinguished men as those whom 
we have mentioned, the University of Basel unquestionably 
lost some portion of its brilliancy ; yet it cannot be said that 
the Reformation had an injurious effect upon that institution, 
if the higher office of a school of learning be taken into 
consideration. If it be admitted that tlie true greatness of 
such an institution depends not solely upon the multitude of 
illustrious names that it can boast, and the number of its 
students, but also upon the spirit by which it is animated, the 
fact is patent that the introduction of the Protestant spirit 
into the body of this Papal establishment could have none 
but a beneiicial effect ; and though it is trtie that after the 
change a certain torpor and rigidity eventually crept over the 
University again, that circumstance is partially connected with 
the fact that the 8i)irit of Protestantism as a whole was after a 
while narrowed and compressed into an unlbrtxmate formalism. 
Basel, in its Reformed University, continued to be one of the 
chief nurseries of Eeformed theologians, not only for Switzer- 
land, but also for more remote countries. The epoch of an 
ecclesiastico-political transformation, doubtless, was at first 
anything but favourable to a quiet pursuit of learning, and 
fears were entertained in regard to the further subsistence of 
the University. In view of this condition of afiairs we must, 
with Ochs,' look with increased admiration upon the men who, 
" inauspicious though the times were, nevertheless despaired 
not of a happy termination to them." 

On the 15th of September 1532, the continued existence 
of the University was assured, and its prerogatives were con- 
firmed. The chairs which had been vacated were soon filled 
by other celebrated teachers. Simon Gryna?us and Sebastian 
Miinster were called from Heidelbei^ ; of these the former 
was a learned theologian and philologist, and the latter 
po6se«sed a thorough knowledge of Hebrew, mathematics, 
cosmography, and history, 

Simon Grynn-us (Giyner), tlie progenitor of a learned race, 

» Vol. vi. p. 02. 
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was bom at Vehriiigen in Swabia in the year 1493. 
{Mxeota were simple peasants. He received his education 
tlie town school of Pforzheim, and afterwards visited Vienna 
and Bada, the Ofen of the present day. At the latter place, 
the position of rector of the academy was conferred upon 
him. His humanistic tendencies, however, soon came in con- 
flict with the >-iews of the mendicant friars, and he left Buda^ 
and repaired to Wittenberg, where he met with his old schocH 
fiaend Melanchthon. From the year 1524 to the time of his 
removal to Basel, be occupied the chair of professor of Greek 
at Heidelberg. At Speier, whither he went for the purpose 
of attending the Diet in the spring of 1529, he narrowly 
escaped imprisonment, his preservation from which he r^arded 
as a miraculous one, effected through the agency of an angel. 
He soon after received his call to Basel, where he already 
pOflMMed a friend in the petson of CEcolampadius. By the 
side of the latter he laboured for a few years, and then became 
• witness of his death. 

SebestkB MUnster, a native of the Fsktinate, was also a 
resident of Heidvlberg at the time of his summons to the 
Univenity of BaaeL Other proSassors at this institution were 
I'aul Phry^io of SchleCtstftdtt OBooUmpadios himself, and, after^ 
the death of the Utter, Myoottins, all of whom impartedfl 
instruction in theology. The name of Amerfaadi threw lu£tre 
over the study of jurisprudoioe ; and Albanos Torinus and 
Oswald Bor disituguished themselves in the department of^ 
thempoutica V 

Wv oanuot ou this oooesion refrain from adverting to Thomas 
PUter. whom we h*ve already fiequeutly m en t i o n ed in the 
ooxuse of tbtt hinlMy, wad who wm a perfiec* original in his 
way. A uativa of Orfiiehen ia the Takis. Thomeli followed 
the oalling of a poor shephcid boy, and passed through some 
(if thn 8tnu)g««t Ailwntttiva while he was still in his jrouth.' M 
An or luauy wanderii^ the sroooo&t of whkh Comts a notable ™ 
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contribution to the history of the manners of that time, the 
nieny youth became amanuensis to Myconius at Zurich ; he 
next learned the trade of ropemaking with Collin, the accom- 
plished linguist, and afterwards entered the service of a certain 
G. Staheli at Basel, a man who passed for the roughest 
master on all the Rhine. Not only did Plater, while at 
work, secretly peruse his Latin books, which he cunningly 
fastened to his bundle of hemp, but he even delivered lectures 
on the Hebrew language in his journeyman's apron, In the 
pursuit of learning, he was assisted more particularly by 
Oporinus (Herbst), who, after having been a printer, became, 
soon after the Reformation, the first rector of the school at 
Burg, — i.e. the Gymnasium. He was succeeded in this 
office by Thomas Plater, who had also for a time been printer 
and schoolmaster by turns. Plater entered upon the rectorate 
in 1541 ; he then bought the estate of Gundeldiugen for 
six hundred and sixty florins, and practised agriculture in 
addition to teaching. 

The excessive many-sidedneas of Plater's mind prevented 
him from ever becoming a persevering and sterling worker in 
any particxJar line ; though a man who, while struggling 
against a thousand difficulties, is constantly reaching after 
some new and original attainment^ offers much that is attrac- 
tive to the observer. Tliii more thorough, perhaps, for the 
desultoriness of the father, were ultimately the labours of the 
son in the cause of science: Feli.x Plater, who was born in 
the year 1536, richly merited the favour of his native city, 
and especially of the University, by his labours as city 
physician and professor of medicine at Basel 

But let us turn once more to the year 1529, which, as has 
been already stated, was a time not only of ecclesiastical, but 
also of manifold political reforms. 

It is true that previous to this, in 1516, the constitution 
of Basel had received a more liberal moulding ; still further 
alterations, however, were now set on foot in the interest of 
tlie burghers, a circumstantial account of which would be out 




*-4 EiT"2.T la "TT TTJr a-r.'-r T 

■* u ^ns izca Ui£ trGi iry^iTKTff ai. iis«xbil A ■"»»■''■'"' if 
Hut 'jLT^msi hhi 'jsz. zza 'szt :-c^^^^ -^ ."h...! "iMi.i»« 

•1'=. lilt: Is i«f A^cl Ic^I'. ;jit ±rs -TigTi^*^* je letca 
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ySiz^'lj le:L::=.sm:<r iLk: il-e Hefzczmzi:*! ooniempIattJ 
&£> abiliri:!. i::-! £^;lj vf eccIe^iucLal ocTesjcoies, bot also 
cf i-oral «iu3«== — i->i « ntre ''htrge rf d^^izas. bet a thorough 
Ai:.tsdne::t c: life ii. oil cliaaes.* I:i crivi to gtTc v^j^c 
Vj uis T7itr.r.ilie, llic s-r-c-^ed £ji v^f issdtcted, in 1530, 
•±»»iu*L tie ii^;;er4» •;: •X:':lar:j«ii;u5 aad the xaediatioD of 
tLs iler^ of tic other ev-joelical cantons, who were ocmTened 
£it A^ri^u f:T tie j-zz^K'se. Br this anangement it vas 
^J^i•.■iicd tLat in every pjiish cLuich tli«e men of integnty, 
courage, and I'ieir, shoujd lie appointed, vho in oonneedoo 
with the IcKol priest? — •..•-, the paftc-rs and deacons — should 

' Hrrr. u t'.!fwl.fTe. !.z. ■JL.jxxttx.l di$ti=(:;.-c benrwa rrjcr mal iom * and 
ntvt'tM'i-.m^ fv:>r:f» ::«<1: =pi>a ;>::i ritv : vLiU; :!• Untf, «s • gentnl dung, 
•in 5>ro:v.o:<frf cf friviliTv u. :-":":: :r-:-rtI#, ::. . r; k-ir.;;. f<c issUSt'e, the nnmbvr 
»<f t.i\cni 'io<ii.f^ rt'.axicp tit v-l*err»i.-f :i :!.* J^iVhuh. cM.. the former uw 
iit (■oni(Mmit>i l>v a digni&^'i sri^resrs*, oc cTcn. :: ai«T bc^ a censotioaf rigonr. 
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ixercise a faithful and earnest superintendence over their 
fellow-parisliioners. Of these three, two were to be chosen 
from the council, and the other from the congregation. Four 
Such Bans were instituted, the whole city having, after the 
superfluous churches were Buppressed, been divided into four 
parishes. 

Almost simultaneous with the Eefomiation of Basel, was 
that of SL Gall and Schaffhausen. The return of Vadiauus 
from the disputation of Bern, where the Evangelicals were 
victorious, assisted in turning the scale in favour of the 
Reformation in St. GalL The transition from Eome to the 
gospel here, as elsewhere, was not efifected without some 
stormy scenes and the wounding of some consciences, the 
occupants of the cloisters especially suffering much from acts 
of violence ;* as early, however, as the summer of 1528, after 
the organization of the synod, an orderly condition of affairs 
was established. 

The course of reform at Schaffhtiusen was less rapid 
Since the opponents of the gospel had succeeded in expelling 
Sebastian Hofmeister and substituting in his stead a man of 
their own party, Gallus Steiger by name, it was only with 
great caution that Erasmus Hitter had ventured to defend thu 
Eeformers. The behaviour of the council was equivocal 
Here, as in Basel, one of the burgomasters (Peyer) was 
inclined to the Reformation, whilst the other (Ziegler) was 
averse to it. The former, however, steadily gained adherents 
and advanced in the confidence of the people ; and when, 
in the autumn of 1529. a body of deputies from the cities of 
Zurich, Bern, Basel, St. Gall, and Mlihlhausen, made their 
Appearance, and demanded an audience before both the 
councils, they received the joyful reply that " burgomasters 
and councils were unanimous in desiring to abolish tlie mass 
;md the images, together with all other erroneous rites con- 
nected with the service of God, at the earliest possible 
moment." Under the superintendence of members of the 

> Comp. HoTTiNOEB. Fortt. von Joh. r. Alrdler, vii. pp. 119 «qq. 
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council, the imi^es were at once removed from the churchea 
in an orderly manner. A settlement was made with the 
cloisters ; and Erasmus might have uttered his sarcastic com- 
ment on this occasion also, since the drama was terminated 
hy a double wedding. The Abbot of All Saints married a 
nun of Toss, and hia sister became the wife of Erasmus 
Hitter. 

In some portions of Switzerland — as, for instance, in Glaras 
— the two religious parties subsisted side by side. Thus, 
Valentine Tschudi, the priest and historian of Glarus,' in con- 
nection with his like-minded assistant, Jacob Jleer, thought 
it best to deliver an evangelical sermon in one of the parishes 
under his charge, and to celebrate mass in the other, with a 
view to being, as far as possible, all things to all men. Tlie 
conduct of Tschudi in this respect has been variously 
criticised, some liaving regarded it as indicative of luke- 
warmness, whilst others profess to discover in it a beautiful 
instance of that true toleiance which is elevated aliove party 
spirit The better course is to refrain from all precipitate 
j udgment in matters that pertain to the conscience of another, 
and this especially in a time of difficulty. 

So far as the condition of the Helvetic Confederacy in 
general is concerned, it must be stated that the country was 
the scene of public hostilities and of the beginnings of a 
general war of religion at an earlier period than Germany. 
Libellous writings of the grossest description were issued 
wholesale, in the authorship of which the vulgar Thomas 
Mumer bore a conspicuous part. Nor did written invective, 
derisive pictures and abusive names, painted gallows and 
burning in effigy, suffice ; even the scuffles and brawls which 
Irequcntly took place between the followers of the old and 
the new faith failed to satisfy the fierce spirit of the times ; 
rude jests b^an to turn into the bitterest earnest in a far 
more serious way. When the heated opponents of the 

' Not to be confoomded with the well-knovm SwUe chroaicler, Eomics 
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Evangelicals could lay hold of a heretic, they made the 
unfortunate man atone for his heresy with his life. The fate 
of the hapless cobbler Hottinger, who lost his head after his 
expulsion from Zurich, has already been related. At Lucerne, 
Henry Messberg was drowned, because he had uttered some 
disparaging remarks against monks and nixns ; Hans Nagel 
was burned alive for having been instrumental in spreading 
the doctrines of Zwingle ; and the Anabaptist Hans Kriisi was 
put to death in the same manner. Most revolting of all, 
however, was the treatment which James Kaiser, called 
Schlosser, received from the inhabitants of the canton of 
Schwytz. Kaiser, who was a native of Uznach, was pastor 
of Schwerzenbach, in the canton of Zurich, and father of a 
family. Having recently been elected pastor of Oberkisch, in 
the district of Gaster, he occasionally went thither to preach, 
as it was not yet practicable for him formally to assume the 
charge of the parish. On one of these apostolic journeys, while 
passing through a wood near Uznach, he was suddenly attacked, 
dragged before the cantonal court at Schwytz, and condemned 
without ftirther ceremony to the stake, where he ended his 
life after boldly witnessing for the truth. Zurich and Glarus 
had in vain interceded for the prisoner. They had been 
repulsed with acorn. Events like this intensified the bitter- 
ness of party spirit, and fanned the flame of religious hate. 

Two factions now stood opposed to each other in open feud. 
The five cantons of Uri, Schwytz, Unterwalden, Zug, and 
Lucerne, to which Freiburg and Solothurn in part allied 
themselves, formed an offensive and defensive union in favour 
of the ancient faith, and through the medium of commissioners 
invited Austria to join their league.' The Evangelicals, on 
the other hand, united themselves in so-called burgh pacts 
[Bun/recJUe]. The first of these civic compacts was insti- 
tuted by Zurich with Constance. They were speedily joined 
by Bern and St Gall. Basel, whose alliance had been early 




> On the conferences at Fcldkirch and WalJshut, comp. HOTTINOKK, l.c, 
pp. 225 a<ii,, and Mokikof£r, ii. pp. 132 sqq. 
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Bought, did not enter the league until the Reformation had 
gained a complete triampli within its borders ; its accession 
was followed by that of Biel and Mlililhausen. Such separate 
leagues within the Confederacy were indicative of anything 
but good. Each side complained that its opponent was 
ptiilty of infidelity to the federal cause. Meantime, the 
attitude assumed by the Confederate Cantons in relation to 
each other continually became more threatening. In this 
critical condition of affairs, Zwingle entered upon a course 
vtidely different from that pursued by Luther in Germany. 
\V7iile the latter, true to the maxim that differences in matters 
of faith must be decided by the word of God alone, stienu- 
ou£ly opposed the adoption of any violent measure, and upheld 
the admissibility of self-defence even in a limited seiise 
only ; in Switzerland, on the other hand, it was Zwingle wlio 
urged the Government and the people of Zurich to an energetic 
course of procedure, who himself drew up a plan for a battle, 
and, when the conflict broke out, claimed a place in the ranks 
of fighting men. 

This difference of conduct is explicable in part by the 
difference in the external circumstances of the two Beformers. 
Luther regarded a recourse to arms for the defence of the 
Protestant faith in the light of a rebellion against the 
emperor and the empire, and drew back with horror at the 
vety idea, because he believed every rebellion against legiti* 
mate authority to be at the same time a rebellion against 
God. Zwiugle beheld in the Burgher War, caused by religious 
disagreement, a misfortune for the country — serious, indeed, 
yet unavoidable. It was no rebellion in his sight, however ; 
for although the Itefornied were accused of violating the 
Helvetic League, tliis accusation might with no less propriety 
be thrust back upon those who sought tlie help of Austria. 
And had not the foreign alliance, the pensions, the mercenary 
service, wliich Zwingle had so zealously opposed, long been 
adverse to the original idea of the Confederacy — nay. were 
they not rather treason to the Fatherland 7 The Keformed 



cantons of Switzerland, as members of a republic, occupied a 
different relation toward the Confederacy from that sustained 
by the Electorate of Saxony toward the German Empire and 
the emperor. 

And yet it almost seems to me as if, had the circumstances 
of Zwingle and Luther been reversed, the former would still, 
in accordance with his whole mental bent, have been hastier 
in resorting to externa] remedies than Luther. Had he been in 
Lutlier's place in Germany, Landgrave Philip of Hesse would 
jissuredly not have met with the same opposition from him as 
from the Saxon lieformer ; while the latter, even amidst the 
difficulties in whicli Switzerland was placed, might perhaps 
have wthdrawn his hand from the sword, and tried once more 
to await the effect that the word of God and prayer might 
produce in a divinely-ordained time of trouble. Not that 
Zwingle is therefore open to the reproach of haviug put his 
trust in au arm of flesh, or Luther chargeable with cowardice. 
Each acted in accordance with his own convictions, and in the 
manner suggested by " that singing-master in the heart " of 
whom we have lieard before. Zwingle, at this juncture, as on 
other occasions, exemplifies that practical energy, combined with 
judicious calculation, which incites to immediate action, and, 
in the exercise of trust in God, assumes all responsibility for 
that which it deems itself able in its own strength to perform, 
when, upborne by a sense of right and by moral enthusiasm, 
it is drawn into a visible conflict. In Luther's character, on 
the other hand, beams forth a faith which is mighty in 
stillness ; which unhesitatingly submits to the incompre- 
hensible orderings of God ; which, in guiltless suffering, in 
patient bearing of the cross, in conflict against an invisMr 
world of evil spirits, and amid a thousand temptations, aspires 
unceasingly towards one great aim, set high above all calcu- 
lations of the human understanding, and possessed of import 
for liim alone who as a martyr is able to live and die for the 
heavenly riches. 

To rush upon the Geld of battle for the cause of the Lord 
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seemed presumption to Luther, whilst he would cheerfully 
have gone to the stake with a IIuss, or have suffered himself to 
Ije nailed to the cross with his Master. Since Zwingle, however, 
would have been equally loath to draw back from such a 
martyr's death, his appeal to the sword may be judged, 1 
believe, from a liigher point of view than that usually occupied. 
Hia interest in politics was stronger than that of Luther, and 
in his twofold attitude as a warrior for God and his country, 
he reminds us of Joshua and Gideon of old, at the same time 
that we are constrained to admit that the mode of warfare 
prescribed in the economy of the New Covenant is totally 
different from that which was called for under the Old 
Dispensation. 

Zuingle, be it undei-stood, believed that war afforded the 
only means of rescuing his country from her ignominious 
condition. " That peace," he wrote to his warning friends at 
Rem,' " which many are still advocating so strongly, is war ; 
the war that I desire is peace. There is no longer any 
security possible for the truth, or those who revere it, unless 
the foundation pillars of tyranny are overturned. Do not lose 
confidence in me because I feel compelled to speak thus; 
with GckI's help I will continue worthy of your trust" It 
must needs awaken feelings of regret within us when we see 
him — a messenger of peace, a minister of the gospel — still 
insisting upon war at a time when all others were e^er for 
peace. Since, however, almost every vigorous character 
exhibits some hard rock of offence, to overstep which all 
efforts are fruitless, — since Luther has shown us a sharp 
angle of this kind in the eucharistic controversy, why should 
we not tolerate in Zwingle a harshness which, it may be, was 
indispensable in circumstances with which we are insufficiently 
acquainted ? Those who in troublous times are advocates of 
peace, are not always true friends of their country ; and even 
admitting that they were, none the less are ihey friends who, 
not tlirough lust of fighting, but from an earnest and manly 
' Oomp. Hqttisoeb, Ic p. ZiL 
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conviction, press for war. Even a minister of the gospel — and 
especially one who holds not his own person back from the 
conflict — may recommend measures of apparent severity 
to clear his conscience from the reproach of a base fear of 
man. Whether such severity, such extreme measures, were 
necessary at the period which we are discussing, I will not 
venture to decide. The result, indeed, has shown that the 
cause of the gospel was in no way benefited thereby. 
External consequences, however, are not always infallible 
guides to a right judgment. And supposing even that 
Zwingle erred in his clioice of means, far be it from ns to test 
the intentions of the man by his conduct's result, that result 
being shaped by the hand of God alone. 

But we will not anticipate the course of our history. Let 
us examine into the progress of affiiirs. 

The unjust capture and cruel execution of Kaiser had first 
excited general indignation against the five cantons. Disputes 
relative to the Abbot of St. Gall, etc., intensified the feeling of 
animosity. Hostilities began by a cutting off supplies on 
either side, and both parties finally took up arms. Zurich 
■was foremost in manifesting a disposition for war ; Bremgarten 
and Muri were occupied, and troops were stationed in the 
district of Gaster and the valle)' of the Rhine. Bern, though 
indignant at the people of Unterwalden, who had succoured the 
rebellious Ober-Haslithalers, endeavoured to mediate a peace ; 
on seeing the preparations of the opposite side, however, this 
canton, like Basel, St. Gall, and Miihlhausen, also contributed 
its auxiliaries to the Evangelical troops. The five cantons 
meantime had not been inactive. While Schwytz, Uri, and 
Unterwalden drew themselves up at tlie foot of tlie Brunig 
mountains against Bern, the banner of Lucerne was borne, under 
the leadership of Magistrate Hug, against Muri. Kappel had 
been chosen as the headquarters of the Zurichers, whose army 
Zwingle accompanied not simply in the capacity of chaplain, 
as Bullinger states, and as is generally believed on his authority, 
but as an aimed, combatant. Commander Schmid of Kiiss- 
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nocbt, more peaceably disposed than Zwingle, was cbaplain. 
A contemporary chronicle hy Bernard Weiss says : * " Master 
Conrad Schmid was appointed to preach to the troops while 
in the field, for it was not desired that Master Uliich Zwingle 
shoidd go to the war, as he had many bitter enemies on the 
opposing side ; he would not stay at home, however, but 
mounted a horse and bore a fine halberd on liis shoulder." ' 
The rival forces might have numbered collectively about 
30,000 men had all of both sides been present; without 
waiting, however, for the accession of the still absent troops, 
Zurich sent a trumpeter to proclaim to the five cantons the 
rupture of the federal aUiance. The vanguard of the 
Evangelical army was already in marching order, though the 
frontier had not yet been crossed, when there came up from 
Baar, Landamman Aebli of Glarus, a man who was universally 
esteemed, and who, being possessed of the ancient Helvetic 
spirit, was averse to the system of foreign pensions. With 
unfeigned and deep emotion, the newcomer advocated peace. 
Excellent, he declared, were the equipments of the warriors 
on 1>oth sides, but might not a peace still be possible between 
those who had so often hazarded their lives side by side ? 
" Worthy and beloved gentlemen of Zurich, for God's sake 
avert the dissolution, the downfall, of the old Confederacy ! " 

It having been resolved to defer the attack and procure 
fresh orders, Zwingle severely reproached the Landamman. 

" Gossip Amman," said he, " thou wilt have to render a 
reckoning to God for tliis mediation. Whilst our enemies an- 
in a sack and unarmed, they are lavish of good words, and 
thou believest them. But when they are armed they will have 
no mercy on us." But Aebli calmly answered, " Dear Ulrich, 
I trust in God that aU will yet be well" Steps were now 
actually taken to secure pence, Aarau being appointed as the 

' HoTTiSOER, I.e. p. 251, note 34. 

* Thonuu Plater, among otben, describe* this expedition as an cye-witneaa. 
He served his master, Stahelin, on that occasion iji the capacity of squire, ami 
carried his annonr for him, but from that time withdrew from his old relation 
«o his master and the ro{>emaking trade, 
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meeting-place of the two parties. Zwingle sbook his head 
at this arrangement. "For God's sake, gracious lords," he 
wrote to Zurich, " do not suffer yourselves to be moved, even 
by tears ! Upon your manly resolution, all our future weal 
depends." 

Intense as was tlie feeling of exasperation on both sides, 
some remnants of the old cordiality still survived among the 
people, and evidenced themselves upon occasion in a striking 
manner. 

Both parties were strictly forbidden to cross the frontier 
during the continuance of the truce. The outposts, however, 
frequently met and engaged in neighbourly couvei-se and good- 
humoured raillery. Upon one occasion some of the men of 
the five cantons placed a great bowl full of milk on the 
boundary line, and called to the Zurichers that they had inilk 
but nothing to break in it Immediately " some honest 
fellows " of Zurich ran and crumbled some bread in the milk. 
Then every man threw himself down on his own ground, and 
all ate together from the comumn dish. If one chanced to 
reach over the middle of the bowl, another would playfully 
rap him over the knuckles with his spoon and admonish him 
not to cross the frontier. Such trne-hearted pleasantry on the 
part of individuals in the midst of the white heat of pa.ssion 
which dominated the mass, was so affecting a sight to the 
stranger spectator, that Jacob Sturm, governor of Strassburg 
and one of the umpires, beautifully exclaimed, " You Swiss 
are a wonderful people ! Even when you are at variance, 
yovi are stiU one, and your ancient friendship is never 
forgotten ! " 

The commissioners now entered upon the business of 
mediation at Aarau, but subsequently removed to Steinliausen, 
in the canton of Zug, for the purpose of being nearer to both 
parties. A peace ' was effected ou the 26th of July 1529. 



' See the ilocnmeiita relating to thU ])cace o-s pra«ent»d in Escuxk ani» 
Hottinoer's Arehiv /lir tchioeizeritclu: Or»chichte und Landetkundr., Zurich, 
1827, OQo vol. 
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The free preaching of the gospel, the dissolution of the alliance 
with Ferdinand of Austria, the abolition of the pensions, and 
the cessation of insult on both sides, fonned the main stipula- 
tions of the treaty. Bern, which had with great unwillingness 
been prevailed upon to join in the war, did not conceal its 
delight at the peace which had been brought about. Zurich 
also, however, gave orders for festivities at the different guild- 
halls, and further celebrated the occasion by a discharge of 
cannon at the Lindenhof.^ A general jubilation seemed to 
have taken the place of the war cry. But amid all these 
rejoicings, Zwingle went about with serious mien, casting 
gloomy glances into the future. He gave expression to h 
feelings in the following hymn : — 



" HeiT, nun heV den Wagen «elb ! 
Schclb (achicf) wird sust 
All unser fart. 
Du briicht Lust 
Dem Widerpart, 
Die dich 
Yerachtn »o frefenlich, 

' ' Gott, crhb den Namen din 
In iter straf 
Der bdsen Biick I 
Dine Schaf 



Widrutn erweck, 
Die dich 
Licbhiibend iiiniglich. 

" Hiir, diLsa alle BitterkeiC 
Scheide fer (fern), 
Und alte triir 
Widerkecr, 
Und werdo nii? : 
Dan wir 
Ewig lobungend dir. " * 



Unpleasant though it may have been to him to take thd 
position of a prophet of ill, he could not refrain from giving 
vent to his apprehensions in the pulpit, declaring that he 
feared " the peace would sooner or later cause men to wring 
their hands." It was, indeed, of no long duration, and Zwingle 

* 8po Tliomaa Plater's description of the proceedings. 



• |" 1)0 Thou illm-l Thy ohiiriot, Lonl, 

And tpMe It *( Thy will : 
WiUmut Tliy ulJ our atrrngth l« vilu, 

.Villi iiiclcu all onr tklll. 
Utuk iluwii ii|.«(>n Til)' MJnU brought low, 
Auil pnMtrtte Ulil brfore the foe. 

" 8*)nVf<l I'antJtr, who hut uvpi! 
Otir •null I'mm ilratli miil sin, 
0|>Un TTiy viilru, nwiik* Ttif shiwp, 



That iilumtwrtng U« within 
Thy fold, ui<i curb with Thy right hWHl 
The rage of Satnn'a hirloiu band. 

' Send dawn Thy jwace, and hiaiab «trtfo, 

Let Ultenifiiu dsput ; 
R«vire the ipirit of the put 

In fvery Switier*! heart : 
Then ahall Thy Church for ever ting 
The praiaen of her heavenly King." 



—From D'AtmiGxi'ii IJUt. qftke Ref. (Vr'^illiani Collins, Glasgow and London), 
vol. \y. p. 317. It is tn this cilition of M. D'Anbigne's work that reference is 
itiiMt frmuoutlj' luudo ill thy present volume.— Ti:.] 
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himself became the sacrifice of his own zeal. But before 
narratiag the fi^sh outbreak and sad ending of the Switzer 
War, let us contemplate a conflict of another nature, which was 
unsuccessfully seeking its adjustment at almost this very 
time. 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE EOCHAKISTIC CONTBOVERST RESUMED — CONTERENCE OF 

MARBURG AND ITS RESULTS — FRANCIS LAMBERT PHILIP OF 

HESSE— CONGRESS OF SCHMALKALDEN THE SCHWABACII- 

TOROAU ARTICLES CONVOCATION OF THE DIET f)F 

AUGSBURG LUTHER AT COBUBO MERCUKIUS OATTINARA. 



AFTER having separately considered tbe two currents of 
the German and the Swiss Reformation, from the time of 
the Peasant War to the first War of Cappel, we have arrived 
at a point where these two currents meet — not, however, to 
unite and flow peacefully on together with doubled power, 
but, after mingling their tides for an instant in wild commo- 
tion, again to divide and pureue their respective ways in 
separate channels. 

Before surveying the disputants as they stand rangeil 
agtunst each other at the conference of Marburg, it will 
be necessary for us to resume our narrative of those 
controversial publications whose beginnings we have already 
considered. 

We concluded our account of the eucharistic controversy, 
in chapter xv., with CEcolampadius' friendly admonition to 
Lutbur to strive after a more moderate and dignified tone. 
Thin advice was, however, unheeded. On the contrary, 
Luther now i.ssued one of his most liolent publications, under 
the following title : That tlie Words, " This is my Body" still 
twld yoixl, etc. 

Zwingle had carefuUy refrained from attacking that "very 
baUDMl man, Martin Luther," but had, in general terms, 
Olpritied his disapprobation of the passionate tone which 
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had characterised tlie controversy from its commencement.' 
Lnther thereupon issued his tractate Against thf Fanatics,^ 
in which he deports himself like a " raving Orestes," as Capito 
calls him. That "master of a thousand wiles" [Taiiseiid- 
kanstler], the devd, comes in, as usual, for a share of the 
writer's reprobation, the Eefonuer charging him with having 
produced the present disturbance in the Church. Luther 
professes to give up all hope of converting Zwingle and his 
adherents, and declares that their sin is too heinous to be 
forgiven. Christ Himself, he says, did not convert a 
single high priest He, however, undertakes the present 
refutation for the sake of the weak and simple. He begs to 
be excused from listening to all further recommendations of 
brotherly love. Such love as had been frequently enjoined 
upon him was, he declared, an accursed love. To his mind 
it was suggestive of the case of one who should first murder 
the father, mother, wife, and child of another, and then say, 
" Be at peace, dear friends ; let us love one another ; it is no 
such great affair as to cause us to disagree." It was thus, ho 
said, that the fanatics [Schwarrtigeistti-] had treated him ; they 
had slain God his Father in His words, and had, moreover, 
murdered his mother, Christianity, and his brethren, and now 
they desired that there should be love between him and 
them ! It is saddening to observe the lengths to which 
Luther suffered himself to be carried by passion; earnest- 
minded though he was, he did not shrink from the greatest 
irreverence in seeking to throw ridicule upon his opponent's 
interpretation of Scripture. Zwingle's assumption that w 
is equivalent to signififs, Luther declares to be as arbitrary 
" if I [Luther] were to deny that God created heaven and 
th, and, when some one came to me and held up before 
my eyes the words of Moses, ' In tlie beginning God created 

' On Zwingle's minor writings, snch ii8 \m cammimiciition to the canon Ja«ol> 
Edlibach (1026), comp. MSiiikofeb, ii. p. 201. 

' DaM dif Worte ChrUti : " Da^ m< mein Leih," w, j, w, noch ftiUUhtn. 
Wider die. Schuxirmffeiiter, 

VOL. II. O 
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heaven and earth,' I were to explain the text in this wise : 
' God ' is equivalent to * cuckoo,' ' created ' means ' ate,' 
'heaven and earth' means * the sparrow, feathers and all;' so 
that the words of Moses would run thus : ' In the beginning 
the cuckoo ate the sparrow, feathers and all.' " That, says 
Luther, would be a fine way to treat the Holy Scriptures. 

Zwingle had taught tliat the body of Christ could not be 
in the bread of the Eucharist, because that body is in heaven, 
at the right hand of God. Luther, accordingly, accused 
Zwingle of conceiving of heaven " as such a place as we tell 
children it is, — with a golden throne in it, and Christ sitting 
by the Father in a chorister's gown, with a golden crown on 
His head, — as the painters depict heaven." Luther con- 
ceived of the " right hand of God " as everywhere, — in every 
loaf of every tree, — and from this he argued the ubiq^uity of 
Christ's body. He, however, denied the accusation that he 
maintained the local presence of Christ's body in the bread : 
" We poor sinners are not quite so foolish as to believe that 
the body of Christ is in the bread in the gross and palpable 
way in which bread is in a basket, or wine in a goblet, as the 
fanatics affinn of us, delighting themselves in our folly ; but 
we believe without more ado that His body is where His 
own words place it : * This is my body.' The fathers and we 
say sometimes that Christ's body is in the bread simply 
because His body is there ; but we care not whether a man 
say ' it is in the bread,' or ' it is tJie bread,' or ' it is where 
the bread is,' or however else he chooses ; we will not 
dispute about words (?). God has more ways of having one 
thing in another than the gross way in which bread is in a 
liox, wine is in a cask, or money is in the picket. Levi was 
in the loins of Abraham ; light and colour and all that we see 
are said to be in our eyes, and thus even heaven and earth 
may be in the eye. In the same manner, trees and fruits are 
in their respective germs and seeds." It will be seen that 
Luther here leaps from rigid realism into spiritualizing 
idealism, but immediately after this he intrenched himself 
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once more in the former. Zwingle had referred to Christ's 
saying that " it is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profitetJi 
nothing." Luther replied that it was not the place of reason 
to investigate as to what things are profitable or the contrary. 
He maintained, indeed, that there was great profit in the 
doctrine which he defended, for the very reason that it is an 
offence to reason, and a preventive against its haughty self- 
exaltation. 

Zwingle replied to this writing of Lutlier's in another 
publication.' In antithesis to Luther, who opened his tractate 
with the devil, Zwingle thought that he could commence more 
worthily by wisliing Luther prosperity and salvation tlirough 
Christ, in order that his opponent might perceive that Christ 
dwelt in the heart of each of them by faith, and not by 
eating. He expressed ids confidence that God's word wo^M 
at last prevail, to the exclusion of such terms as " fanatic, 
devil, knave, heretic, murderer, rioter, dissembler, and hypocrite, 
— ti'otz, hotz, Vlotz, blitz, ihnufer, po, pu, pa, pltwip, — and the like 
abusive and opprobrious words." Luther's stinging declara- 
tion that Christ never converted a, high priest, he returns upon 
its author, with the advice to seek for the high priest in his 
own bosom; for, said he, "we are all of us but poor, untaught, 
doltish, petty enthusiasts." The sober-minded critic strove 
to meet his angry opponent with cool irony, though involun- 
tarily Zwingle'a own blood boiled. The first ebullition of 
passion being over, however, he went calmly and thoroughly 
to work. The controversy respected not only the Eucharist, 
but also the person of Christ — the relation of the two 
natures, the divine and the human, to each other. Zwingle 
admitted the presence, in the Scriptures, of certain passages 
that affirm somewhat concerning the divine nature which. 



' Dots diett Wortf. Jttu Cfirinti : " Da» it myn lydtnam, dr.r /Br ftch 
hinffeyebtit icird," ewiglkh den alien einigtn Sinn habcn tttrdend, und M. Luther 
mil siitfm UAUtn Buck ginen und de» Papuleii { !). Sinn mil gdehrt unii bewUhrt 
hnt ; Ihildnjchen ZwingVt'g ehrijitliehe Antivurl, Zurich, Froschauer, 1S27. Thn 
book ba« a preface oddnwced to tlie Elector John of Saxony {DeuUche Schr\fUn, 
vol. iii. p. 16 siiq.). 
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taken strictly, is applicable to the human nature also, and 
vice vtTsa. This he called a change [" AbtausrhuTu/ " oder 
" Otgenwechsd "] of natures (dWo/iaxriv). After expatiating at 
some length upon this point, he closes with these words: 
" Herewith, dear Luther, I submit to you my humble request 
that you will no longer rage in this matter as you have done 
hitherto, for if you are Christ's, we also are His, It is not 
seemly that we should employ against each other any other 
weapon than the word of God. Use that therefore with 
Christian discretion, and we will do the same. May the 
truth be victorious. Amen." 

But Luther continued to rage. In the year 1528, his 
BekcmUniss von Ahendmald Christi appeared- This work, 
which is also called the Great Conftssion, bears for its motto 
the following words : " Preserve me in integrity and 
uprightness" {[Schkchi und reeht behtltc mwA], Ps. xxv. 21). 
The tractate is powerfully written, though characterised, like 
evcTything adverse to Zwingle that flowed from tlie pen of 
Luther, by excessive vehemence of diction and a certain 
self-exaltation. The remarks on the use of the trope, in 
Scripture as well as in ordinary discourse, are not lacking in 
ingenuity. Well-chosen examples demonstrate the loss of 
force which in many cases would follow the interpretation of 
t« by signifits. Thus, for instance, John the Baptist is 
Elijah, means more than he signifus Elijah ; it could lietter 
be said invei-sely, Elijah signifies John. The lower is 
significant of the higher, not the converse. Christ is the 
Vine (the vine, however, can be said to niffinfy Christ). That 
wlu'ch Zwingle and CEcolampadius called a trope, Luther 
designated as a " word-renew:U," a raising of the word into a 
new sense. When Christ is called a Flower, the meaning is 
not simply that He signiJU$ a flower: He is in ver)- deed a 
flower (as wo would say the flower of mankind), though He 
\i such iu a higher sense than the flower of the field.' 

) Home of the cxamplcfi <'it<Hl by Luther are of a moif ignoble sort. When, 
be reniitrki, in ii|H:itking of a miivr, nv «ay be u s cur, we do not m«an that )»• 
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Christ's •words, Lutber continues, are not mere s-igns [Dev.td- 
vBorU]; they are deeds and commands [TTuitelworte und 
HitisseltcorteJ. 

It was with special violence that Luther attacked Zwingle's 
doctrine concerning the two natures in Christ, his teaching in 
regard to what he styled the " Alloiosis " [a\Xoi<B<ri?]. Luther 
called this doctrine a devilish disguise, against which all should 

on their guard ; for, says he, it represents Christ to us as 
having done no more, with all His life and suffering, than any 
mere saint. That " old storm-raiser " Madam Reason, ha 
continues, is the " grandmother of Alloiosis," for she says 
" Divinity cannot suffer and die." In reality, however, Luther, 
like Zwingle, assumed that statements are frequently made 
concerning a whole, which when taken strictly are applicable 
only to a part.^ He contended, however, that this form of 
speech, as weU when enjployed in relation to the personality 
of Christ as in other instances of its use, should not be 
termed " alloiosis," but " synecdoche." In no instance did 
Luther swerve one hair's-hreadth from his doctrine in regard 
to the ubiquity of the body of Christ. God, he declares, 
has many ways of being in a place.' It is not admissible, 
Lntlier proceeds, arbitrarily to strip the Diviuity of its 
humanity. God does not don and doff humanity " as a peasant 
puts on or lays aside his coat" " Therefore " (he thus addresses 
Zwingle) " away with thee, thou gross fanatic, with thy 
dronish thoughts ! If thou art capable of no better ideas on 
such a subject, go sit by the stove and roast apples and 
pears, and leave this matter in peace." Towards the end of 
the book Luther utters a complete confession of faith, full of 
deep religious feeling, and declares his intention to abide by 

niffnifiet a cur ; he m, in fact, n cur — a cur in his ways, he has tho nature of a, 
cur. Thus it may also be said Luther is a second Hubs, Zwngle i» another 
KoraK, (Ecolainp«dius is a new Abiram. (Hero Luther's moiJesty deserted him. ) 

' Thus we say, "The king's «on is wounded," when we mean that a leg of 
tlie king's son is wounded ; or, " Peter is grey," when only his hair is grey. 

' Luther affirms the same thing of the devil. The lattor, he says, can be iu 
a whole city, or he can be in a tankard, in n box, or in a nut -shell. And again, 
a whole legion of devils may be lii a man. 
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this confession to his dying day. If, he remarked, he should 
ever, in the pangs of death, alter it, such alteration might be 
regarded as invalid, and instigated by the devil. " So help 
me my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." 

This powerful controversial publication of Luther called 
forth the combined opposition of Zwingle and CEcolanipadius.* 
Zwingle, M'ho until this time had always treated Luther with 
great respect, responded at last to the harsh language of the 
Saxon Reformer with asperities of his own. He tells him 
he (Luther) is sick \vith a " word fever ; " he accuses him of 
falling back upon indefinite and obscure expressions, and says 
that Luther would fain " envelop himself in the smoke of his 
own '\'iolencd, and thus make his escape from argument." 
" In reading this book/' he continues, " I feel as I should do 
if I saw a sow in ray flower garden, so foully and untheologi- 
cally does the man speak of God and sacred things." Luther, 
he observes, commenced one of his books with the devil, and 
has ended anotlier in the same way.' " Thus it is that God 
decrees that when we would be wise without His word, we 
become fools." 

We have been thus circumstantial in our account of this 
imedifying controversy, for the reason that it is highly 
characteristic both of the two men who were principally 
engaged in it, and of the age in which they lived. The 
narrative will also serve to make manifest the difficulty that, 
after the publication on either side of such productions as the 

' Ueh*r Dr. M. Luthn-i Buck : BfkenntnUi gennaut ; iioo Anlworltn Joh. Eco- 
limpadii «tiid [luUlrich Zwinfflu. Both works were prepared in great hutc. 
(£t'olam|Nulina Ix-gan his on St. Johji's day (2<tb June), and Zwingle's waa com> 
mror'nl on the 1st of July 1528. They were iwued sitnaltancously at the titue of 
Ihr Autuinnal fair, being, "for the take of brevity and conTenioncc," printeil 
togi'ther. Tlicy were dedicated to the Elector .lohn of Saxony and the Landgrave 
riifhp of Hease. In Zwin^lPs Wfrkc, vol. ii. chap. ii. p. 94, may be found hia 
Awnmr alone, without tlmt of CEcolampadius. 

* Zwlnglo tnakcfl the following remark in rt?ferenco to the close of Luther'« 
Confrtthn : "Thti most charming thing abont the book is that the author 
r/>Dcludf ■ the oonfewioir of liia faith like the ponon who, after soundly rating 
111* lUmk, exclaimed, * Look you, if you and I do not change our ways, we 
ahall all Ko U> the devil So help ua all, God the Father, Son, and Holy 
iihtmL'- 
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foregoing, necessarily attended the work of reconciliation, 
■which, by the arrangement of the Landgrave Philip, was now 
to be undertaken at the Confcmice of, Marburg} 

Luther and Melanchthon anticipated from the outset no 
good results from this conference. They even sought to 
prevent it from taking place, and Luther declared that lie 
attended it on compulsion. He spoke of the dishonesty 
(improbitas) of the landgrave. Luther had already so accustomed 
himself to the idea that tlie Zwinglians formed a distinct 
party in the Church, as to e.xpress the opiuion that if fA«// 
were admitted to the conference, the Papists also should be 
allowed to debate. On the other hand, the council of Zurich 
was doubtful as to whether Zwingle should be permitted to 
go to Marburg. Fears were entertained as to his safety, 
since he would be obliged to travel through a hostile region. 
But Zwingle was resolved to go. He placed entire confi- 
dence in the Landgrave Philip. At the desire of Ba.sel, which 
was to send (Eeolampadius, Bern was also invited to despatcli 
a deputy to the conference ; it accordingly sent lierthold 
Haller. Zwingle left Zurich in company with Rudolph 
Collin, professor of Greek, and under the escort of a messenger 
of the council On taking leave of his wife, he, from a 
tender desire to spare her anxiety, mentioned only that lia 
was going to Basel. At the latter place he was joined by 
CEcolampadius, who, like himself, was accompanied by a 
deputy from the council, Ulric Frei by name. At Strassburg 
the little band was further augmented by the accession of 
Bucer, Hedio, and the Burgonaaster Jacob Sturm. On tho 



' See .ScMsiirr, Dan HtUgioiugtapriUh in Afarburg, 1840. Sources of infonna- 
tion relative to the conference are tho re]iorts of eye-wituesses, sucli, on the side 
of the Zwingliaii party, as Collin (0pp. Zteinylii, iii. diap. ii. pi>. 173 s«n. ), iKi-ti- 
lAUrADiva (in a letter to HftUer ; there is also u manuscript report by Frei, a 
mesBengerof the council, in the chnrch archives of Basel) ; Buckh (in Siinler'a 
Sammlungfti, ii. 2). Conip. Bullingek, ii. p. 233, and Hospinian, Uisloria 
Sacrommtaria lul an. 1529. On tho Lutheran side, Melanchthon, Justhk 
Jonas, Brenz, Osia.ndek (Corp. lit/, i. pp. 1095 wiq.). Coinp. aeveralletters of 
Lather, especially those from GerbeUiua to hia wife, to Agricola, and to J. Propst 
(Uk WeTTK). 
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HoBsrack, in the county of Katzenellenbogen, a troop of 
F*— ■**» horsemen, forty in number, was iu waiting to convoy 
the tmvelleis to their journey's end. Jacob von Taubenheiui, 
the deputy of the landgrave, welcomed the embassy in the 
name of his master. At St. Goar they were further greeted 
by the whole body of officials of that place and its vicinity. 
On the 29th of September they aixived at Marburg, where 
they met with a friendly reception from the landgrave. The 
Wittenbergers, consisting of Luther, llelauchthon, Justus 
Jonas, and Bugenhagen, made their appearance on the fol- 
lowing day. Stephen Agricola of Augsburg, Andrew Osiander 
of Nuremberg, and John Brenz of Schwabisch-Hall, also 
visited Marburg on this occasion. As a matter of course, 
Fraucis Lambert, the Reformer of Hesse, was not absent. 
A largo number of theologians from far and near resorted 
to the " Episcopal Synod," as Justus Jonas termed the 
assembly. Philip displayed the most lavish hospitality, 
" lodging and entertaining his guests in a right princely 
maimer." In regard to admission to the conference, how- 
ever, it was necessary to keep within the bounds of modera- 
tion, and entrance waa denied to Karlstadt, among others.' 
A aolemn poetical greeting was extended to the assembly 
by the learned Enricius Cordus, who admonished the dis- 
putants to strive after unity. Sermons were also preached 
by aomo of the guests previous to the opening of the 
conference. Luther delivered a discourse on Christian 
t{ighteonaness, and Zwiiiglc preached on tlte subject of 
Providence.* 

And now for the conference itself. The landgrave had 
prudently arranged that the most fieiy leaders of the con- 

I MohiKorxu, iL p. S31. 

• Fmm thin acnnon wm evolred Z\ringle'» treatise, Dt Providentia Dei {Opp. 
Int. \r. 2), ill whloh the doctrine of election is dlscaiiaed. That doctrini* did not 
then oointllulB • jioint of difference between the Lcthenn and (m it wag subM- 
(jii-ndy (l.noiiiliiftt<»d) the Kffomied system of theology. Nor do we find that 
I.iithnr objnrtcd to tlie subjcit- ni«tt*r of the doctrin« ; he consured Ita fonuj 
•Imply iw too •nidtti!. and chi»rK«d Zwingic with having unneoeaaMily iiitru- 
ducvd Into it luucli l.utiii, Greek, auil Hebrew. 
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troversy should not immediately come in contact with each 
otlier. Private debates were first to take place between 
Luther and the gentler (Ecolampadius, and between Zwingle 
and Melanchtlion. The greater discussion, to which none but 
princes and men of learning were admitted (ordinary indi- 
viduals and niany of high rank being excluded '), took place on 
the 2d of October, in the great Gothic hall of the castle, in the 
presence of from fifty to sixty princes, counts, and ambassadors. 
The conference was opened at the early hour of six in the 
morning. Chancellor Feige delivered a discourse admonishing 
the disputants " to strive, by aU equitable ways and means, for 
the speedy ending of this burdensome and moat disadvan- 
tageous dissension, and for the establishment of a durable 
union." Before the contested point of the Lord's Supper was 
tfmched upon, other articles of faith were discussed. Zwingle 
and his followers were suspected of entertaining heretical ideas 
in regard to Christ, original sin, justification, etc. It was 
lecessary that they should first indicate their doctrine in 
Bspect of these points, after which the eucharistic disputation 
commenced. Zwingle and Melauchthon had, in their pre- 
liminary debate, come to an agreement in so far as that 
they had both admitted a spiritual eating of the body of 
Christ ; but upon the question as to whether this spiritual 
eating is or is not, at the same time, a corporeal eating, 
they found it impossible to agree. Melanchtlion, usually so 
yielding, was in this instance at least as unbending as 
Lutiier. The latter, as is well known, wrote the word itnl 
{is) on the table in front of him, and during the course 
of the argument constantly pointed to it as an irrefutable 
divine utterance. He demanded an unconditional submission 
to the authority of this word. If God, he said, should com- 
mand him to eat crab-apples, he would eat them without 
asking why. He maintained that Christ's body is in the 
bread just as the sword is in the scabbard, or as beer is in 
the tankaid (this in opposition to his own former utterances). 
' According to Bullinger. 
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When Zw-ingle protested against this idea, Luther replied, 
" I will have nothing to do with mathematics," whereupon 
Zwitigle simply answered that he had himself said nothing 
about mathematics. A singular misuuderstanding incensed 
Lutlier against Zwingle. The latter, who had brought up the 
sixth chapter of John in defence of the spiritual partaking of 
the Lord's Supper, remarked, " That passage breaks your neck, 
doctor." Luther, apprehending the words litemlly, retorted 
that they were in Hesse, not in Switzerland, aad that his 
neck was consequently in no danger ; upon this, Zwingle 
hastened to assure him that he had simply made use of a 
Swiss expression denoting a lost cause. The disputation 
would have been continued for a longer time had the dis- 
]>utants not l)e«'n driven away by the outbreak of a malady 
called the English sweating sickness. The landgrave had 
spared no pains to reconcile the two parties. The conference 
having closed on the 3d of October, private interviews took 
]>lace on tlie following day. In vain had Zwingle, with 
tears in his eyes, declared that there M'ere no people on 
earth with whom he would more gladly be at peace than 
the Wittenbergers. Luther could not understand this. The 
idea that it is possible to cherish a brotherly love for persons 
wliose creed is different from our own seemed to hira utterly 
preposterous. In such a case, he thought that neither party 
wmld attach much importance to its own beliet He could 
oonooivo of no other love towanls a doctrinal opponent thau 
klmt which is due even to a personal enemy. It was iu 
^iilu that Zwingle offered Luther his hand; the Saxon Be- 
ttmntiT put it from him with the worda, " You have another 
«|i)ti(." 

Jh «ir«li»r, howover, that the conference might not be entirely 

|fr«fMli««i«, tli« two parties came to an agreement on the 3d 

[Iff lli'iii\»r III mreronce to fourteen articles, none of wliich 

h^fi ntff/ IhiaiIiik uiHUi the Lord's Supper.' 



In regard to the 






'.>vni : — I. The Trinity ; 2. Incarnation of Chri«t ; 
uun, and Aaoenaion of Clmst ; 4. Origiiuil Siu (in 



fifteenth article — that relating to the Eucharist — the follow- 
ing was agreed upon : — 1. That it should be received in both 
kinds ; 2. That the sacrifice of the mass is inadmissible ; 
3. That the sacrament of the altar is a sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ, and that the partaking of it is 
salutary. " And although," it was further stated, " wc are not 
at this time agreed as to whether the true body and blood of 
Christ are physically present in the bread and wine, we re- 
commend that either party manifest a Christian love to the 
other (to the extent that the conscience of every man sha]l 
permit), and that both parties entreat God Almighty to 
confirm us by His Spirit in the right doctrina Amen." 
These articles were signed on tlie 4th of October by the 
theologians of both sides.' The assembly dispersed. Zwingle, 
after an absence of more than sLx weeks, returned to Zurich. 
Though tlie conference bad not been productive of the desired 
result, it was not altogether fruitless. Francis Lambert, who 
had hitherto been of the Lutheran persuasion, was from 
that time a decided adherent of Zwingle. From his death- 
bed, upon which he was soon after laid, he wrote [February 
1530] to his friends in Strassburg on the subject, and de- 
sired that his letter might be published, in order that the 
whole world might know that he had changed his opinion 
in regard to the Lord's Supper. He declares, concerning 
his personal relation to the controversy, that he had, from 
the very commencement of the latter, besought God to de- 
liver him from the maze of opinions in which he was entangled ; 
that he had conscientiously examined the antagonistic views ; 
and though he had at first been of Luther's opinion, he had 
never brought himself to regard the opposite party as delivered 

ngard to which, however, Zwingle entertained a different opinion from Luther's) ; 
"^ Bedeniption ; 6 and 7. Justification by Faith ; 8. Operation of the Holy 
Ghost through the Written Word and the Sacraments ; 9. Baptism ; 10. Good 
Works as the Fruit of Faith ; 11. Confession and Absolution ; 12. Civil 
Authority ; 13. Tradition ; 14. Necessity of Infant Raptism. Sec Heite, 
Die 15 MarhuTijer Artikd iiaeh dtm Original ver SffentUdd, Marburg, 1S48. 

1 Especially by Luther, Melanchthon, Jonaa, Osinnder, and Brenz, on the one 
aide, and by (£cglani[)adivis, Zwingle, Buccr, and lledio, on the other. 
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over to the devil He had finally resolved that he would 
never, in his searches for truth, inquire vjhvse any particular , 
doctrine was, but rather w/uit it was : " Rid thee of all men — 
ay, cast even Luther from thee, that they may not prove 
hindrances to thee." Such was his principle. He relates 
further that he took up his Bible, with a prayer for God's aid„ 
and examined the controverted question as though he had' 
never read a word concerning it ; and in so doing, the sixth 
chapter of John made a decisive impression on his mind, so 
that he had arrived at the conviction that a carnal eating of 
Christ's body profits nothing — Christ's words are spirit and 
life, Christ is indeed present, in power and effect, in the 
sacrament of the altar, he continued, but not in a local and 
corporeal manner.* 

Of special importance, as a result of the conference, is the 
fact that the hmdgrave himself was now won over to Zwingle's 
way of thinking, and it is probable that nothing save political 
scruples withheld him from more decidedly embracing the 
cause of the Swiss Heforiner.* 

The congress of Schmallialden had been appointed to meet 
on the 13th of December, but, in consequence of the conference 
of Marburg, it was held on the 29th of November. Philip, 
exerted himself to the utmost to bring the cities of Ulm and 
Strassbnrg into the alliance of the Evangelicals, their admis- 
sion having been opposed on account of the views entertained 
by them in regard to the Lord's Supper. The landgrave's 
efforts were, however, unavaihng. The adherents of Luther, 
on the other hand, clamoured for the universal acceptance of 
that pure doctrine whose articles, at the suggestion of the 
Elector of Saxony, were submitted for approval at Schwabach, 
and afterwards, with liut few alterations, adopted at Torgau. 
But it was not only from doctrinal considerations that Luther 

* HAssKNKAMr, Le. 

' 8('«> MoKiKOFBU, iL p. 24S, for a letter of the landgntvo to ZwingW. Lutlier 
titiA oil ii) bis power to prevent Philip from forming any connection with the 
<t\%k. Coniji. Utter 121« iDk Wbttk, iv.>. 
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scrupled to conclude an alliance to which circumstances might 
impart a warlike colouring. Luther, who was from principle 
opposed to anything that bore the slightest resemblance to a 
revolt against civil authority, as vested in the person of the 
eraperor or elsewhere, declared to the elector that he would 
rather die ten deaths than have his conscience burdened with 
the thouglit that the gospel had been an occasion of any 
bloodshed or damage. The Evangelicals should be sufferers 
rather than avengers of themselves ; the Christian must 
bear the cross ; prayers and entreaties would accomplish more 
than defiance.* To rise against the emperor seemed to him 
83 contrary to reason and to law as for the burgomaster of 
Torgau to stir up his people against the elector. 

In September of the year 1529 the eraperor had gone to 
Italy to be crowned by the pope. On the 20th of the preced- 
ing June he had concluded the Treaty of Barcelona with the 
pontiff, and in the following August had established the Peace 
of Cambrai with the King of France, so that he was now 
at leisure. The Turks alone were disquieting the empire 
afresh. It being necessary on their account, as well as by 
reason of the prevalent religious contentions, to hold a Diet, 
the emperor, writing from Bologna in January 1530, con- 
voked the imperial Estates to meet at Augsburg on the 8 th 
of April. The summons was couched in terms of moderation 
nnd gentleness. The meeting was postponed until the 1st of 
May, and some time elapsed even after that date before the 
Estates were assembled. Luther desired that much good might 
result from the deliberations of the Diet. " Let ua look to it," 
lie wrote, " that we pray with all diligence and earnestness, and 
beseech God to let His grace attend upon the present Diet, and 
to bestow His Holy Spirit with power upon our good and pious 
Emperor Charles, who is sitting like an innocent lamb (?) in 
the midst of a multitude of dogs, swine, and devils, to the 
end that he may estal»lish peace and good order in German 
lands." 

> Comp. Lather's Letters (De Wette), 1170, 1191. 
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The Elector of Saxony repaired to the Diet, followed by 
a numerous train. The theologians who accompanied him 
were Luther, Justus Jonas, Spalatiu, Melanchthon, and 
Agricola, During the journey Luther preached at Weimar 
in Passion Week, and in Coburg at Easter. The elector 
spent some little time at the latter city, and there he left 
Luther, not daring to take him with him to Augsburg. He 
feared that the appearance of this man, from whose head 
the ban had never been lifted, would create a greater stir 
among his adversaries at Augsburg than had been excited on 
a former occasion by his presence at Wonns. 

Luther's sojourn at Coburg forms, in some measure, a 
companion piece to his abode in the Wartburg. At Cobui^, 
as at tlie Wartburg, he dates his letters from " the wilder- 
ness." from " the region of birds," or, inverting the letters 
which compose the name of the town, from " Gruboc." Iti 
both places he suffered much from melancholy. Already he 
began to look about him for a place where his body might 
reiHjse when the Lord should take his soul to Himself. The 
supposition that he composed his hymn, Ein feste Surg ist 
UTiscr Oott, in tins time of trial is indeed untenable,' but 
it is certain that he then sought refuge once and again in 
that firm stronghold of whom the hymn speaks. It is also 
said that he sang this hymn, which he had previously com- 
fKJsed, under his window to the sound of the lute. He 
would stand for hours at the window, and there it waa that 
he was wont to pray. Matthesius compares him to Moses, 
who, while the jwople of Israel fought with the Araalekites, 
held up his hands to heaven for them in supplication and 
blessing. Luther prayed at this time after this fashion : " O 
Father, preserve the framers and profeasoi-s of the Confession, 
at Augsburg, in Thy truth : Thy word is truth " p^fatthesius] ; 
or, as Vitus Dietrich, his secretary, tells us : "I know that 
Thou art our dear God and Father ; therefore I am certain 

' According to some unthoritics, he compowd the h)*™!! goon »fl«r the Diet of 
Spoier (162I>). Conip. Kocu, Ouchirhte der Kirchrnlieder, ir. p. 245. 
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that Thou wilt destroy the persecutors of Thy Church ; 
shouldst Thou not do it, Tliou wouMst be in like peril with 
ourselves : the cause is Thine, the enemies of the cross of 
Christ press upon us ; therefore it concerns Thy name and 
Thy glory to defend the confessors at Augsburg." Here, as 
in the Wartburg, Luther laboured at his translation of the 
Bible. In his hours of melancholy he accepted the consola- 
tions of John Krug, pastor at Coburg, confessed to liini, unJ 
from him received absolution, and partook of tiie sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper at his hands. His poetical vein was 
also active here, showing itself sometimes in profound reflec- 
tioiis» and at other times in witty comparisons. Thus, from 
bis window he contemplated the stars in the heavens and 
" God's whole beautiful vault, that rests upon no pillars and 
^•et abides firm j " or he viewed the course of Ijhe clouds, 
rhose burden he likened to an ocean, " ami yet siiw no 
jttom for them to rest ujjon, and no vessels to contain them ; 
yet they did not full upon us, but greeted us with a sour 
countenance and fled away. When they had passed, there 
shone forth that which had restrained them, even the rain- 
bow."^ Amid his other pursuits, he was occupied with the 
Fableg of ^sop, and, inspired by these, merrily fabulized on 
his own account. Thus he makes the jackdaws, crows, and 
magpies, which he could watch from his window, hold a Diet, 
a parody on that of Augsburg.* He wrote sentences from 
the Bible on the door and walls of his room, for his private 
edification. Now and then lie received visitors — as, for 
instance, Bucer and Urbanus lihegius. He was continually 
iformed as to all that was going on at Augsburg, and ex- 
"pressed Ids opinion concerning the proceedings, as is shown 
by his correspondence. A superfluity of Wsitore he en- 
deavoured to avoid. ^ It was also in Cobui'g that he received 

« Letter to Chancellor Briick, Dz Wktte, iv. No. 1277. 

• He also dated bis letters, ear comilm moiiedularum. Comp. Letters No. 
1201, td Jiutns Jontu, and No. 1205, to his Tabie CompaitUmt, Db Weite, 
vol. iy. 

* S«« his letter of 2d June to Melauchtlion, Ds Wstte, iv. Na 1219. 
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the tidings of Lis father's death, and sought and found 
consolation therefor in prayer (conip. chap. xvi). 

The Elector John was the first to appear at Augsburg, 
arriving there on the 2d of May. On the 12 th, the Land- 
grave Philip made his appearance, accompanied by 120 
horsemen and his chaplain Erhard Schnepf. The rest of the 
princes arrived by degrees, and composed, when they were 
all assembled, the flower of the German nobility. The 
emperor had been desirous of a private interview with the 
Elector of Saxony at Insbruck. He communicated his wish 
to John by the Counts of Nassau and Nuenar ; the elector, 
however, declined the invitation. From Insbruck, the 
emperor issued a rescript forbid<ling the Evangelicals to preach 
during the session of the Diet. But the elector represented 
to the emperor that the Evangelical party could not do with- 
out the word of God ; this alone was preached, he declared, 
and prayer also was offered for the emperor He likewise 
reminded Ch.irles of the fact that gospel preaching had been, 
allowed to go on unprohibited during both the Diets of Speier. 
In the long interval through which the Estates waited for the 
emperor's coming, all sorts of questions of conscience 
among the Protestants as to the course to be pursued iaj 
particular cases — as, for instance, in regard to fasting. It 
was also queried whether, if the emperor, as was expected, 
should arrive on the eve of the festival of Corpus Clmsti, | 
tl>e Pitjlestants should take part in the procession on that 
occasion. This it was decided not to do. 

An event unfavoiindile for the Protestant party was the 
death of the imperial chancellor, Mercurius Guttinara. This 
i>ersom»g« hkd always exerted himself in behalf of tlie Pro- 
testants, and hftd possessed the ear of the emperor. Although 
ill «l ibe time, be had started ^Tith the imperial retinue for 
Augsburg, in the hope of bein^; able to speak a good word 
for tiw Kvai^alicals, but death overtook him at Insbruck on 
ih« 4th of June. 
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ON the loth of June 1530, Charles v, made his entry 
with much magnificence into Augsburg. The princes 
of the empire went in procession to meet him, and alighted 
fronn their horses to give him greeting. The Elector of 
Mcntz paid homage to the emperor in a carefully-prepared 
oration, speaking in tlie name of all the members of the 
Holy Roman Empire who were then assembled in Augsburg. 
After the delivery of this oration, the imperial train moved on 
in the following order. At the head marched two companies 
of Landsknechte, followed by the mounted tooops of the six 
Electors of Saxony, the Palatinate, Brandenburg, Cologne, 
Mentz, and Triers, each body bearing its own particular 
colour and equipments, and all having on light armour and 
scarlet jackets; these composed a companj- of about 450 
horse. Next came the retinue of the emperor : first, the 
pages in yellow and scarlet velvet ; then, mounted on superb 
steeds, came the Spanish, Bohemian, and German nobles, all 
arraj'ed in velvet and silk, with gold chains ornamenting 
their persons, nearly all of them being destitute of armour. 
These were followed by the trumpeters, drummers, and heralds. 
After the latter came the dukes, electors, and princes, and 
immediately following them rode the emperor himself, attired 
VOL. u. H 
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from head to foot in the Spanish fashion, and mounted on a 
white Polish hackney. He rode beneath a tricoloured canopy, 
supported by six couucillora of Augsburg. Outside of 
the canopy rode King Ferdinand and the Papal legate, 
Lorenzo Campeggio, side by side, followed by the German 
cardinals and bishops, the foreign ambassadors and prelates, 
one of the latter, the Bishop of Oama, being the confessor of 
the emperor. The train of princes and nobles was followed 
by other companies of horsemen, those of the emperor in 
yellow uniforms, those of King Ferdinand in scarlet, and 
\'ying with these, the mounted troops of the spiritual and 
secular princes, each again in its peculiar colour, and either 
in armour and carrjing pikes or equipped as 8hari)-sboot€ra. 
The rear was brought up by the Augsburg companies of 
TneToentries and burghers who had that morning proceeded 
on horseback to receive the emperor. In front of the church 
of St. Leonard, Charles was greeted by the clergy with the 
hymn, Adveni$ti desiderabUis. The princes then escorted him 
to the cathedral, where the Te Dcum was sung, and a bene- 
diction was pronounced on the imperial head. His princely 
asoort left Imn only after accompanying him to his aj)artments 
in the Palatin^ite [the palace of the Bishop of Augsbui^].' 

Inunediatoly after this solemn entry, the emperor siun- 
nioued the Evangelical princes, the Elector of Saxony, Margrave 
Ueoigo of Brandenburg, Duke Francis of Luneburg, and the 
Landgravo I'hilip, to a private interview, and thi-ough the 
luadium of Ids brother [who acted as iuteriireter] desired them 
to raUnquish the preaching of sermons. The elder princes 
^rate nlanl bom perplexity ; but the landgrave asstuned the 

tTtu« il««cri|iti«ii b Ukea from Ravkb (toL iil pp. 2S4 aqq.), who derirca 
bk Mcowit bvn eoBtMKp«raa«Q<w aoarccs, Hltrssut {ZfitaUer der H^orma- 
Ij^ «^ lai) iMMiii la refcraw to UiU magnifioent vnliy, Utat tbe «inp«ror 
I ia MMnI no fritod to waeh diirplay ; bat, h« addi, "on thia occamon it wna 
1^ jMin to ■f*"***' IDM*! ty— : friend and foe alioold ba made to feel that he 
In the okl anoce of tba wurd, the master of tbe world, thm 
^^^gJ^^tM 9I tfM l^BKh." Ob the Diet of Augsburg, comp. For£TkmjU4n 
Tff^^f^iijH^mik, a, UilIK 1SS5-U). RoTKKKrKD (HasoTer, 1829), Faoivs 
\\j,iftk% IS*>K rvtwatasMMM. {ISJOJ, wd othr™ [D'Ar»ioj*i, it.]. 
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office of spokesman, and replied (as the elector had, in 
%VTiting, formerly stated) that nothing was preached but the 
pure word of God. In a further written memorial, the princes 
referred to the Diet of Nuremherg (1523), in which the 
pre-aching of the gospel was expressly sanctioned, Tliey 
could no more do without preaching, they declared, than they 
could dispense with daily food for the body ; since man, as it 
is written, does not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. They gave the 
emperor to understand that the interdiction of preachint; 
would give rise to the suspicion that he was about to condemn 
the cause of the gospel nnheanl In order to avoid the 
semblance of partiality, the emperor finally yielded so far as 
to prohibit preaching on both sides, reserving to himself the 
right to appoint preachers, and declaring that none save 
persons so appointed should do more than read the gospels 
and epistles. This mandate was publicly proclaimed to the 
sound of the tnvmpet The Elector of Saxony expressed 
himself on the subject, in a letter to Luther, in the following 
manner : " Our Lord God must hold His peace at the Diet." 
Luther, however, approved of obedience to the emperor in 
this matter, and recommended a decent resignation to what 
was unalterable. In regard to participation in the procession 
on Corpus Christi day, the thing which the Protestants feared 
came to pass. The proposal was made that they should join 
in the procession, but was stedfastly declined by thorn. It 
was on this occasion — if not previous to this, during the 
audience concerning preaching (in which Eanke places the 
scene) — that Margrave George of Brandenburg fell on his 
knees before the emperor, and, bending his head to his im- 
perial majesty, assured liim that he would rather have it 
stricken off than do aught against the faith ; whereupon the 
emperor bade him rise, saying, in his Netherlandish dialect, 
" Dear prince, I will not take your head off" [Lovjcr Forat, 
net Kop ab\ 

A further question of conscience arose at the opening of 
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the Diet, on the 20th of June, by a solemn mass in the 
cathedral The Protestants thought that they need not 
scruple to be present on this occasion, as their assistance 
would be merely passive. They referred to the example of 
Naaman the Syrian, who was permitted by the prophet Elisha M 
to attend upon the King of Syria in the temple of Eiramon 
(2 Kings v.). Consequently, the Elector of Saxony and 
Joachim von Pappenheim alternately hdd the emperor's 
sword during the ceremony. From the cathedral the pro- 
cession repaired to the council hall. Here Frederick the 
Count Palatine, as imperial minister, opened the Diet with an 
address, in which he presented the two propositions which 
were to engage the attention of the assembly, viz.: (1) Re- 
dress against the Turks ; and (2) The settlement of the 
religious disputes. It was decided to dispose of the latter 
subject first. The Protestants were accordingly directed to 
have their Confession of Faith in readiness to lay before the 
Diet on the following Friday, the 24th of June. With the 
preparation of this Melanchthon had been entrusted. He had 
subjected the articles of faith, as presented at Scbwabach, to a 
thorough revision. Camerarius, his biographer, states that he 
frequently saw him labouring at this work amid tears £^d 
prayers. When the document was completed, he submitted it 
to Luther for inspection. Luther approved of it in all respects, 
and remarked, in reference to the tone of mildness which 
pei-vaded it, that it was not in his power to tread so gently 
and softly.' After all possible pains had thus been expended 
upon the preparation of the Confession, it was signed not only 
by theologians, but also by princes and citizens, — by the 
Elector John of Saxony, Margi-ave George of Brandenburg, 
Duke Ernest of Liineburg, Landgrave Philip of Hesse, Prince 

» Under <l«to of 16th Mny he wriU» to the elector as follows : " I b»ve read over 
Master Philip's Apology" (the title originiilly borne by the Confession); "it 
pleases me right welL I should not know how to improve or alter it in any 
re«pect ; nor would it be well for me to attempt it, for I ciumot tread so gently 
and softly. May Christ our Lord cause it to be productive of abundant and 
precious fruit, as we hope auJ pray. Ameu " (De Wltte, iv. Xo. 1213). 
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"Wolfgang of Anhalt, and the imperial cities of Nuremberg 
and Reutlingen. The example of these cities was followed, 
during the session of the Diet, by Kempten, Heilbronn, 
"NVindsheim, and Weissenburg, and subsequently by several 
other towns. The chivalrous sentiment with which these 
signatures were subscribed is apparent from the remarks that 
accompanied them. When Wolfgang took the pen, prepara- 
tory to signing, he said : " I have ridden on many a tilt for 
the pleasure of othera, why should I not, at need, saddle my 
horse at the behest of my Lord and Redeemer Jesus Christ, 
and for His glory, and, at the risk of earthly life, hasten 
toward an eternal crown of glory in the heavenly life ? " * 
The Elector of Saxony gave expression to similar sentiments. 
When his theologians declared their readiness to go before 
the emperor alone if their master felt any hesitation about 
continuing to support them, the elector made answer : " God 
forbid that you should shut me out ; I also would confess 
Christ^" He declared, furthermore, that his electoral hat and 
ermine were less valuable in liis eyes than the cross of Jesus, 
seeing that he must needs leave the former behind him when 
he should depart from this world, whilst the other would 
accompany him to the stars. From that time John was 
called the Stedfast, the Confessor. The Confession was read 
in the episcopal palace of Augsburg, in the chapel of the 
emperor, on the Saturday following Saint John the Baptist's 
day (25th June), 1530. Chancellor Brilck held the Latin 
copy of the document, while Chancellor Baier read the German 
copy aloud. The reading consumed two hours, and commanded 
the most rapt attention. The chancellor's voice was so distinct, 
and such silence prevailed in the chapel, that the multitude of 
people assembled in the courtyard of the palace could under- 
stand every word. Many of the listeners were astonished at 
the excellence of the things which they heard, having received 
very different accounts concerning the beUef, or rather the 
unbelief, of the Protestants. 
• See RoTEKMrjiD, Ley. 75, after Savbebt, De Miraeulis A. C. l p. 37S. 
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Let US examine the Confession a little in detail. This 
document contained, in the first place, a preface addressed to 
the emperor, in which it was stated that the present Con- 
fession was designed to be the basis of a pacific negotiation. 
Should this be impracticable, the Protestants, it was further 
declared, would appeal once more to a free Christian council, 
which the emperor, in common with the pope, had already 
promised to convoke. The Confession proper is divided into 
two parts ; the first of these contains the principal articles of 
faith {tirticuli Jidei protcipui) as held by the confessors. These 
iirticles are twenty-one in number. In the second part, con- 
sisting of seven articles, are presented the abuses which the 
Evangelicals had taken upon themselves to reform (artimli, in. 
qutbus rtccnscTilur ahcsus viulali). Part first has therefore 
more of an apologetical character, while part second is polemical 
(aggressive) in its bearing. Article first presents the doctrine 
of the Triune God as previously established by the Church in 
opposition to heretics, a doctrine in regard to wliich there was 
no controversy between the lioraanists and the Evangelicals. 
This article is condemnatory not only of the ancient Arians, 
but also of the more recent Samosatian heretics, who taught the 
existence of but one Person in the Godhead, and regarded the 
•' Word " and the " Spirit " as mere rhetorical figures. (In the 
supporters of this heresy we behold the forerunners of the 
Unitarians and Anti-Trinitarians of the present day, whose 
doctrines had already sprung up at this tiuie.) In article 
second the doctrine of original sin, as taught by St. Augustine 
and bis followers, is defended against the Pelagians. In this 
article it is taught that, in consequence of the fall of Adam, 
man is utterly corrupt, and given over to eternal death, until 
regenerated by baptism and the Holy Spirit.' The third 
article, " concerning the Son of God," is, like the first, in full 
accordance with the definitions of the old CEcumenical synods, 



' Thii doctrine bM even found «xpr«Mion in Lutheran hymn« ; witnea the 
h]mn of LiiLzarui Spengler, boginniag, Durck Adam* Fall itt gaia verderbt 
mentehlich Satur und lfV««n. 
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and in no point attacks the teachings of the Eomish Church ; 
here, also, perfect harmony existed between the two parties, 
■who held in common detestation all who tampered with the 
doctrine in question. More occasion for controversy ia 
afforded by the fourth article, concerning justification. This, 
though expressed in terms of great moderation, positively 
rejects the idea that any merit attaches to good works. The 
charge of false spirituality which, in consequence of this 
article, might be fastened upon the Protestants, is warded off 
in the fifth article, which affirms the necessity for a settled 
church service, and repudiates the fanaticism of the Ana- 
baptists, who claim the Spirit and reject the word of God, 
The sixth article, as a guard against the misapprehensive 
idea that the Evangelical system, in consequence of its doctrine 
concerning faith, rejects good works, treats "of the new 
obedience," and represents good works as the fruii of faith. 
In the seventh article the Church is defined as an assembly 
of saints {congrcgatio sanctorum), in which the gospel is tndy 
taught and the sacraments are duly administered ; that an 
identity of rites should obtain throughout this body cannot, 
it is claimed, with propriety be demanded. This latter idea 
is further elaborated in the eighth article. No exception 
could be taken to the ninth article, concerning baptism. 
Special reference is had, in this article, to the baptism of 
infants, and the doctrine of the Anabaptists is expressly con- 
demned. The tenth article, concerning the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, was so formulated as to exclude, in terms of 
positive disapprobation, the view upheld by Zwingle, and 
every other kindred conception of the ordinance. (We shall 
return to this later.) In the eleventh article the practice of 
private confession is sanctioned, but the scrupulous enumera- 
tion of every individual sin (as demanded by the Bomish 
institution of oral confession) b declared to be unnecessary, 
since (Ps. xix. 12) no one knows how frequently he trans- 
gresses. In contradistinction to the Scholastic theory of 
repentance, or penance, that exercise is reduced to the two 
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factors, tme contrition and faith, from which latter good 
worku proceed as fruits of repentance. The idea th&t abso- 
lute perfection is attainable in this life b rejected, as 
well as the Novatian strictures which refuse to the &Uen 
re-admittance to the communion of the ChurcL Concerning 
the use of the sacraments, the thirteenth article declares 
that the sacraments are not mere signs of confession on the 
part of man, but signs and testimonials (testivumia) of God's 
gracious will towards us. The doctrine of an external 
(raecbanical) efficacy of the sacraments (ct open cptrato) is 
rejected. In harmony with the fifth article, article 
fourteenth aOirms that none but a person who is regularly 
called {riie vocatus) has a right to teach in the Church and 
to administor the sacraments. According to article fifteenth, 
only Buoh ecclesiastical usages should be maintained as may 
be complied with sinlessly and without burden to the 
oonticienoe. Thin rule has reference to festival days and 
the like. The sixteenth article is devoted to political affairs. 
The Protestants had, especially since the Peasant War, been 
roi>eatedly stigmatized as the instigators of revolution. The 
more npoossary was it, on this account, that they should 
euiphatioAlly express their respect for the civil authority, and 
rapresont obedience to that as a Christian duty, in antithesis 
to the Anabaptists, who entertained different ideas on this 
Hubjt'ct The second coming of Christ for judgment and for 
tlio raising of the dead is taught in the seventeenth article, 
in acconlance with the teachings of the ancient Apostolic 
Church ; the doctrine, as revived by the Anabaptists, of the 
restoration of all things, and the millennial kingdom (Chiliasm), 
is condomnod. The eighteenth article treats, somewhat in 
detail, of freo-will. As Mdanclithon (in his Loci Communes) 
had prt^viously domoustnited, man is indubitably the possessor 
nf frtio-will to an extent that qualifies him for the fulfilment 
of civil rightcouRness [Jtntitia civilis], and the performance 
of such tilings as fall within the sphere of nature and reason. 
Utit ho has no power, witliout the help of the Holy Spirit, to 
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do that which is righteous in the sight of God. Augustine is 
thus declared to be correct in opposition to Pelagius. The 
nineteenth article denies that God is the originator of sin. 
Good works, previously represented as fruits of faith (articles 
nine and ten), are further discussed in the twentieth article, 
in which passages from the Scriptures and the Church fiathers 
are cited. In view of the abuses long prevalent in the Church, 
and the entanglement of men's consciences consequent upon 
those abuses, it is declared in this article to be of the utmost 
importance that justification by faith should be emphatically 
preached. Article twenty-first recommends a pious remem- 
brance of the saints. They may serve as exemplars for us, 
this article affirms, but we shoidd not invoke their assistance. 
" The above," it is remarked at the close of the first part, " is 
about {fere) the sum of our doctrine ; and from this it may be 
seen that we teach nothing that is not in harmony with the 
Holy Scriptures or the (ancient) Catholic Church." 

Part second more particularly discusses the abuses which 
had crept into the Church, and the abolition of such abuses. 
In this part seven additional articles treat of participation in 
the Loi"d's Supper in both kinds, of the marriage of priests, of 
the mass and the sacrifice of the mass, of confession, of a 
distinction of meats, of monastic vows, and of ecclesiastical 
authority. Remarkable, amongst other things, is the liberal 
conception of the Christian Sunday, as set forth in this Con- 
fession. Sunday is not regarded as a renewal of the Old 
Testament Sabbath, but as a voluntary, though beneficial, 
himian institution, in the interests of good order.* 

If we endeavour to bring before our eyes the general con- 
dition of the times in which this Confession of Augsburg was 
drawn up, and look backward upon the conflict which bad now 
lasted for thirteen years, — if we think of all the extraneous 
and efifei'vescent materials which had infused themselves into 



I [Tho laxness in the observance of Sunday, which prevails to so great an 
extent among the Qermons, may be in part the result of this too libenil article. 
— Tb.] 
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the work of the Eeformation, of the wide differences which 
in process of time had sprung up among the adherents of the 
new doctrine themselves, — the calm and moderate language of 
the Confession cannot fail to produce a beneficial impression 
upon us. In regarding this instrument, we seem to be standing 
on the borders of a limpid lake, the wild tumidt of whose late 
stonn-tossed waters has subsided, and in which the sun, once 
more issuing from the clouds, is mirrored, though the agitated 
waves are not yet entirely at rest. 

After the reaiiing of the Confession, the German and Latin 
copies were both handed to the emperor. The German tran- 
script was delivered to the Elector of Mentz, for preservation 
in the imperial arcliives, while the Latin copy was sent to 
Brussels.' 

The reading of this Confession apparently made a good 
impression upon a few of the Catholic Estates. This was the 
cue vith the Bishop of Augsburg, Christopher Stadion, who 
showed himself favourably inclined to the Protestants, and 
vbo was regarded as a secret Lutheran. Even Duke William 
of Bavaxia, a decided opponent of the Protestants, declared to 
Eck that until that time he had been falsely instructed in 
legud to them. Eck asserted that he would be able to confute 
them with the writings of the fathers, but not with the Holy 
ScTii^tures ; to wliich the Duke replied, " I see, air, the 
Lutheraos are in the Scriptures, and we are near them." 
Among Uio spiritual princes, Stadion was not the only one 
oa whom tho Confession produced a favourable impression. 
llonnanu of Cologne also expressed his assent to the doctrineji 
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' Ttk* oiriclniil roMtuaertpU win to ht lost A number of copiea were msdo, 
^^^^'^^ Uid tWBiUUon* were •ont to nlJ the courts of Earope. The oldest 
^^btli fililiou Ih thut whieh ww prvpand «t Witt«iib«rg, while the Diet of 
j[|Z2bai|t WM *tU1 in aMiitou. It bnm th« following title : Coi\ftMio jtdri 
^y^ fiifittimme Imptrtltri Carvio Ctmui ditgutio <h eomitii* A ugutUt ; in 
AMMk! jtawfiP'ijr •'•m' MkaMUMM im Olowtau mud dier Lttre, xo <tif ndjifllit 
^g^^ SttMk K. Mt^ a^f jMgm Txm n AuvArtrg HhtranttrorUt kaben. 
*>mmI «ltl4<Ma lUm bera l«o«d in modrrn time*, for a notic« of whidl aee 
Zl^m UHI»1««. [8" AwuttUK'B A'nc Am. Qyc (1S58), art- "Augsburg 
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contained therein. The Archbishop of Sakburg felt con- 
strained to confess that he desired an alteration in the mass, 
the prohibition of meats, and similar ordinances ; he was 
indignant, however, that it was a monk who was endeavouring 
to reform all such things. On the other hand, the great 
majority of the Catholic Estates remained unmoved. Some 
pressed for an immediate execution of the Edict of Worms, 
maintaining that it should, if necessary, be carried out by 
force. Others proposed to submit the Confession to impartial 
judges, whose decision should be referred to the emperor. 
Others still (and their proposal obtained the majority of votes) 
desired that a confutation of the Confession should be imme- 
diately prepared. The duty of preparing this confutation was 
devolved upon a committee of Catholic theologians, nineteen 
in number, the most prominent of whom were Eck, Cochlaeus, 
John Faber, and Conrad Wimpina. By the 12th of July 
these men had completed their task. The document which 
they drew up was exceedingly prolix, and, moreover, violent 
in expression. It was necessary to revise it ; but even in its 
revised form it was by no means a masterpiece. Frederic 
Myconius says of it, that it was fit neither for hoihng nor 
baking ; and Jlelanchthon wrote to Luther, that of all the 
'■wretched productions of their antagonists, the Confutation was 
the most miserable. The revised instrument (the Confutation, 
like the Confession, was drawn up both in German and Latin) 
was read in the Diet by tlie imperial secretary, Alexander 
Schweiss, on the 3d of August. It M-as not submitted to the 
Protestants for examination and confutation ; they were simply 
required to acknowledge their error and return to the Eomish 
Church. This they stedfastly refused to do. The emperor 
thereupon manifested displeasure, and denied to John of 
Saxony his formal investiture with the electoral dignity. The 
Landgrave of Hease, bitterly offended at the proceedings of 
the Catholic party, secretly withdrew from the Diet on the 
6th of August, No one, however, was more grieved than 
Jlelanchthon at the unsatisfactory result of his exertions. 
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Luther tried to comfort him, " If it be a lie," lie ^v^ote to 
MelancbthoD in German, in the midst of a Latin epistle of 
the 30th of June — "if it be a lie that God gave His Son 
for us, may the devil be a man in my place. But if that be 
true, what business have we with our sorry fears and tremors, 
our anxiety and mourning ! " " In domestic afflictions," con- 
tinued he, resuming his Latin, " I am the weaker, and thou 
art the stronger ; but in public affairs the converse is true." ' 
Luther also endeavoured in his letter to console the elector, 
and to strengthen him in tlie faitL 

On the 13th of August, the Evangelical princes presented 
to the emperor a communication, in which they expressed their 
positive determination not to swerve from the word of God. 
They, however, manifested a wDliugness to enter into farther 
negotiations. They proposed that each party should make 
choice of some few of its members, " well acquainted with the 
matters under discussion, and inclined to peace and iinity, 
and depute thom to treat with each other on the controverted 
articles in charity and amity," The Electors of Mentz and 
Brandenburg, and the Duke of Brunswick, acceded to this 
proposal Each party selected a committee of theologians — 
Eck, Wimpina, and Cochh^us being on the one side, and 
Melanchthon. Brenz, and Schnepf on the other. Bishop Stadion, 
who earnestly warned the Romanists to do nothing against the 
word of God, succeeded in bringing about another religious 
conference, which lasted from the 16th to the 2l8t of August. 
Article after article was examined, and mutual concessions 
were made, but to no purpose, save that they were the occasion 
of no small annoyance to Melanchthon, whose health began to 
Bufler in consequence. lie was already forced to listen to severe 
rcproaclies, on account of his excessive pliancy. Luther nobly 
defended him against unjust censure, while, at the same time, 
lie privately admonished his friend to yield nothing further. 

> In priratU hniit k^rmior tgo, (u <iH^«ni foriior; contra in publieii tu tali*, 
f/unllt ryo in pritnli; ft tf/o in jmNieU taUi, qualU tu in privalii (De Wettk, 
ir. No. VW); «« nUo N»>. i'i^*, 1280, 1237). 
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As, in spite of every effort, no understanding could be 
arrived at, the emperor, through the medium of Frederick 
the Count Palatine, informed the Evangelicals of his displea- 
sure at their persistence as a minority in " introducing a 
strange doctrine, adverse to the faith of the whole world, 
although the lesser number should follow the lead of the 
greater." The Protestants, however, were as firm on this 
occasion as they had previously been at the Diet of Speier, in 
refusing to acknowledge the right of the majority to rule in 
matters of faith. 

Melanchthou, in the meantime, had been preparing a 
written defence of his Confession against the Confutation of 
the Eomanists, although the latter document was not in his 
possessioji," and he was obliged to recall it from memory. 
On the 22d of September, he delivered this Apology for tlic 
Confession to the emperor, who, however, would not accept it. 
It consists of fourteen articles, and, as a commentary on the 
briefer Confession, forms the second volume in the collection 
of Lutheran confessional works. 

Those of the Evangelicals who refrained from committing 
themselves to the Augsburg Confession on account of its 
doctrine concerning the Lord's Supper, were not willing to 
abstain from all confession of their faith. Hence the four 
cities of Strassburg, Costnitz, Memraingen, and Lindau sub- 
mitted, to the Diet their particular Confession, called the 
Tdrapolitana (Confession of the Four Cities), in the com- 
position of which the Strassburg theologians Bucer and 
Hedio bore the principal part.^ This Confession consisted of 
twenty-two articles, which, though differing as to letter from 
those of the Augsbui-g Confession, yet accord in purport and 
spirit with the latter instrument. Even the definition of tho 



' He did not obtain it until later. At the timi^ to which wo refer, he was 
re-touching tba Apology, while Jonas imji translating it into German. 

* Co^fr«$io oder Brkantniu dtr v'ler frey uml RriehMdU, Slriisabunj, Contant:, 
Mtmmingcn, und Lindav, in dtr tie Kui». ifaj. auff dim B'klulay :m 
Augtpvirg im XXX. Jar gehaiten, jret Olaubent und fUrhahtHi, dcr JUligiun 
haibtii redtenseJui/t gcthan haben. 
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Lord's Supper, as contained in the Tetrapolitan Confession, is 
so worded that sharp eyes are requisite to detect the distinc- 
tion between the doctrine therein set forth and the teaching 
of the Confession of Augsburg on the same point While 
the tenth article of the latter asserts that the body and 
blood of Christ are veritably present (;vcre adsini) in tlie bread 
and Aviue, and are administered (distribiuintur) t« the com- 
municant, in the eighteenth article of the Tetrapolitana it is 
declared that Christ does, in His sacrament, still give to His 
disciples " His true body and His true blood, truly to eat 
and to drink, for the nourishment of their souls and for their 
everlasting life, so that they abide in Him and He abides in 
them." The only difference is that the relation of Christ's 
body to the bread as bread is kept in the background. There 
is an unmistakeable ad\'auce manifest in this Confession in the 
direction of positive statement, as compared with the system 
of bare negation which was at first so prominent a feature 
in the doctrinal writings of the Evangelicals. A further 
cliaracteristic of what has since been distinctively called the 
Etforvud Church, may be remarked in the fact that the 
Tetrapolitana accords the foremost position to an article o!i 
the authority of the Holy Scriptures, and rejects in an article 
of considerable length (article twenty-second), the worship 
of images, on which point the Confession of Augsburg is 
silent. 

Zwinglealso, who did not in person attend the Diet, availed 
himself of this opportimity to transmit to the emperor a written 
confession of his faith,' This he submitted not simply fh)m 
a desire to set forth his own individual confession, as he 
informed the emperor, but with a view to subjecting it, as 
well as everything else that he had written, to the judgment 
of the true Church — i.e., the Church that is founded on the 

word of God. 

In common with the Augsburg Confession, Zwingle pnj- 

) fl^ Itaiio ad Cttrolum V, {Opp. iv. ; CHRlSTornu, u. p^ 237 «qq.). 
8m )«»KO»ek. U. pp. 2fl7 sqq. 
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fesses his belief in the Triune God (in accordance with the 
Nicene Creed), and his adherence to the ancient ecclesiastical 
definitions in regard to the person of Christ ; tlie relation of 
the two natures he defines as in hia writings on the Lord's 
Supper. He also sets forth Christ as the only mediator 
between God and man. He asserts that in Christ God has 
from the beginning chosen those who are appointed to salva- 
tion. In respect of original sin, Zwingle expresses himself in 
much milder terms than those employed in the Augsburg 
Confession. He apprehends this — original sin-— as an in- 
firmity, a malady, of human nature, and distinguishes it from 
actual intentional transgression, or the personal criminality of 
an individual. As prisoners of war must pay the penalty 
which would properly devolve upon him in whose service 
they are, so the posterity of Adam must suffer for the titms- 
gression committed by him. lu Christ, however, that which 
•was lost ia restored ; and in this restoration, children are 
included. Nor is it for us, Zwingle continues, presumptuously 
to pass judgment upon the children even of the heathen ; it 
would be rash to assert that such are damned. The Church, 
in the true sense of the word, Zwingle affirms, is the con- 
gregation of the elect. To be distingmshed from this, is the 
Church to which all belong who have iu any way come in 
contact with Christ (Christian peoples, Christendom). It is 
the Church in the former sense of the word alone that is 
infaUible. As the children of Christians belong to the Church 
just as tnxly as the children of the Israelites belonged to the 
covenant people of the Old Testament, the former should be 
baptized (as the latter were circumcised) even when they 
cannot yet exercise faith ; they are baptized in view of the 
confession of the Church and in reliance upon G^xl's promises. 
The sacraments are external institutions. Not only do they 
not effect the forgiveness of sins, they are not even mediatory 
thereto. The Spirit of God has no need of any conductor oi 
bearer, for He Himself conducts and supports all things. 
Grace goes before the sacrament. The latter is but a testi- 
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mony of grace ; thus the quails and locusts accompaaied the 
wind, but were not themselves the occasion thereof, and thus 
the tongues at Pentecost were a testimony to the heaven- 
descended Spirit, but were not themselves the bearers of the 
Spirit. So, in like manner,, grace is not initially communi- 
cated to a chOd through baptism, but baptism is a testimony 
to the Church that the child is a participant in grace. 
That the true body of Christ 13 present in the Lord's Supper, 
Zwingle himself now confesses (an advance as compared with 
the former teachings of Zwingle on this point ! ) ; he, however, 
honestly and openly guards against any misunderstanding of 
his meaning, by adding that this presence is vouchsafed only 
to the contemplation of faith (fUlei contcmplatione), whilst he 
directly and persistently rejects the doctrine of the presence 
of the natural body of Christ, and the corporeal eating thereof 
(with the mouth and teeth), as a papistic error, adhered to 
oiJy by those who are looking back longingly to the flesh-pots 
of Egypt (a cut at Luther '). 

Zwingle's amplification of the doctrine of the Lord's Supper 
— which doctrine, as presented by him, scarcely received due 
attention from the emperor — is for the most part a repetition 
of what liad already been said by the Swiss Reformer else- 
where (in the euchariatic controversy) ; we therefore liave 
no intention of pursuing the subject farther at present 

Ceremonies were regarded by Zwingle as in themselves 
indifferent They are to be endured, he declares, in the 
spirit of charity, until the morning star shall arise in the 
hearts of those who cleave to them, pro\'ided that they are 
not contrary to the word of God. This, however, cnnnot be 
affirmed of pictures and images ; therefore they should not be 
tolerated. In making this assertion, Zwingle deprecates the 
charge of being an enemy to art Painting and sculptui-e are, 
he admits, precious gifts of God, if not perverted to the 
service of idolatry. As the preaching of the di\'ine word is 
a matter of the first importance in the worship of God, 
Zwingle petitions for capable preachers. The race of clergy 
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equipped from head to foot according to rule/ he regards as 
useless devourera of the fruit of the land, and claims that the 
relation which they bear to the body of Christ is similar to 
that which humps and tumours sustain toward the natural 
body. Civil authority, even though it be of a tyrannous 
nature, should be obeyed. The doctrine of purgatory is 
rejected as a fiction, derogatory to the merits of Christ. That 
there is a hell, Zwingle not only hdieves — he knows it." In 
the portrayal of hell, his Humanistic reminiscences lead him 
back to the mythology of the ancients, and he speaks of Ixion 
and Tantalus. The eternal duration of the torments of hell, 
he (in harmony with the Augsburg Confession) maintains, in 
opposition to the doctrine of the Anabaptists. 

" The above," Zwingle continues, " I firmly believe, teach, 
and defend, and that not of my own imagination, but from the 
word of God ; and I pledge myself furthermore to continue so 
to do as long as my spu-it remains in this body." He beseeches 
the emperor, together with the princes and Jioblea, not to pass 
over his communiciitiou as something unworthy of their atten- 
tion, seeing that right counsels have ofttimes emanated from 
the simple, and Truth herself has chosen the lowly and 
insignificant to be her heralds. In regard to Iiis culture 
and learning, moreover, Zwingle confesses that these are 
possibly of greater consequence than his enemies would 
willingly tolerate, or than they can aGTord to despise ; he 
remarks, however, that he does not rely ao much upon them 
as his foes conjecture. But above all, he points to tlie 
fruits of the Spirit, manifest in those churches which had 
been reformed in accordance with the word of God, and in 
view of those fruits he extols the graciousuess and goodness 
of God. 

Zwingle's communication was printed on the 3d of July, 
and reached Augsburg on the 8 th ; it, however, had not the 
honour of bein" laid before the Diet. Eck assailed it with 



' Oenm mitratum atqiif pnltitum. [See D'AvKiost, vol. ir. p. 179.] 
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the utmost vehemence. In three days he prepared a pamphlet/ 
in which, •ft'ith a pathos that ia almost ludicrous, he repre- 
sents Zwingle as a man who had been labouring for ten 
years to destroy all faith and all religion from among the 
Swiss, and to stir up the people against their rulers. The 
ravages which he had effected were worse, Eck declared, than 
those of the Turks, the Tartars, or the Huns. The body of 
Christ had been pronounced by him to be " common baker's 
bread ; " he had trampled under foot the service of the 
sanctuary, and had outraged the images ; the cloisters erected 
by the emperor's illustrious ancestors, the Hapsburgs, had been 
through his influence desecrated into temples of Venus and 
Bacchus. He had also drawn into the vortex of his impiety 
the people of Bern, of Raurach, of Schaffhausen, and of 
Miihlhausen; he had seduced the cities of St. Gall and 
Strassburg, and had invaded Hungary and Boheiuia with his 
heresies. But, Eck remarked in conclusion, the greatest 
enormity that he had yet perpetrated, was his daring to 
address the emperor with such a work as his Confession. 

Zwingle repelled the aspersions of Eck in no gentle terms. 
He compared the conduct of his opponent to that of a wild 
boar that has broken through a hedge, and in his fury 
tramples down all that he finds. Next follows an extensive 
dissertation on the doctrine of the Lord's Supper, from which 
theme Zwingle seemed unable to detach his thoughts. In 
conclusion, he indignantly repels the charge of sacrilege 
asserted to have been committed upon the institutions founded 
by the Hapsburgs. 

On the 2 2d of September, the recess of the Diet was read 
to tlie Evangelicals.* According to this decree, the Protestants 
were permitted as a special favour to take until the 15th of 
the ensuing April to consider whether they woidd come to au 



' Rtpnitio Ariieulorum Zieinglii. To this Zwingle replied by his publicntiun 
entitled. Ad iUwUrituthnot Oermanke principta Avf/uMee congregatos, de con- 
vitiU Setii {Opp. ir. pp. 19 aqq.) 

' [See D'AVDiONii, vol, ir. pp. 2I(} s<|q.— Tk.} 
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agreement with the Romish Church in respect to the points 
at issue. During the period specified, they were commanded 
to conduct themselves quietly, and neither to print nor sell 
within their territories anything relating to matters of faith ; 
they were ordered to make no proselytes, and to leave the 
adherents of the old faith within Protestant domains undis- 
turbed in the exercise of their religion ; finiilly, tliey were 
required to unite with the emperor in the persecution of 
Sacramentarians and Anabaptists. The Protestants declined 
accepting this recess ; they oppugned the assertion that they 
had been vanquished by scriptural arguments. On the 23d 
of September the Elector John quitted Augsburg, although 
the Diet continued its session. The Turkish war was then 
under discussion. The Estates that accepted the recess bound 
themselves to aid one another in every possible way in all 
matters pertaining to the ancient faith, and disobedience to 
the articles of this alliance was declared to be punishable with 
outlawry. 

The recess was not published Tintil the 19th of November. 

It was a day of rejoicing to Luther when he was permitted 
to leave his solitude and return to the congenial society of his 
wife and children; nor did he conceal his delight that the 
elector was at last " set loose from helL" As for the rest, he 
committed the cause of the EvauKelicals to God.' 



* See Luther's letters of 24tli and 28th September, one of which (No. 1310) 
is sddreised to his wife, while the other (No. 1311) in to Lazatna Speugler, De 
' Wettk, iv. p. 174. 
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rriHE eloie of tlw Diet of Aagibttig kn bna^ us to » 
JL new period in the hMtofj of Hie Bafoi netfou. or at 
Inat that portkm of it which haa reference to G«niuiij. A 
comrement ilofipfaig-plaoe ia thus affocded na, from \rhich, 
while we ioteiTa|)t for a time the ooone of oar narratiTe, 
we laaj itrire to becoae better aoqaainted with the intrinsic 
<««aee of that BdimMrtum for the establiBhment of which 
the Eraogelicab were laboaring. witli the doctrines nuuntaioed 
by the Reformen, and with variouB other matters connected 
with the movement The presentation of the Confession of 
Asgihiu^g and the Tetrapolitan and Zv-inglian Confessions, 
eventa lo closely interworen with the liistory of tlie Diet 
itself. ofTers, moreover, a most fitting occasion for a survey such 
•4 we have indicated. 

We Bholl, in the first place, inquire into the import 0/ tuch 
Co^feancna. On this subject there has l>een, and still i&, a 
diversity of opinion. If we ask one class of observers, they 
will tell us that in these Confessions the jewel of evan- 
gelical faith has been deposited for all ages ; that in each of 
tJiein an ever-valid rule is given, to which all must conform 
who would di^hnrge tho office of teacher in that particular 
fcclesiastical community whose doctrines they profess, or who 
aie daciroas merely of truly belonging to the same. Accord- 
ing to this, every person who claims either clerical or lay 
membership in the Evangelical Churches, is pledged to the 
very lott<;r of these Confessions. A second class of tliinkers, 
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on the other hand, promptly reject such a demand as the 
foregoing, claiming that it is in direct opposition to the spirit 
and tenor of the Reformation ; they utter words of warning 
against a new papacy of paper, which, under certain circum- 
stances, might become still more contemptible than the 
actual pontificate in flesh and blood. The class to which we 
refer, behold in the confessional writings mere historical 
documents, from which the searcher of history may derive 
information concerning tlie religious tenets of our fathers as 
set forth in their own words, but which are of as little 
practical moment to the present generation as is the costume 
of those bygone days in which the Confessions originated, — 
a garb that none would now think of imitating save in jest. 

Let us examine these two views a little more particularly. 
As to the first, it is in the form of its presentation at 
variance with liistory itself. Ecclesiastical history, it is true, 
does afford instances of Confessions which have issued from 
sj-nods, or similar authorities, for the purpose of affixing a 
limit to the arbitrary exhibition of doctrines within the 
pale of the Church, or for the erection of a barrier against 
heresies. Confessions such as we describe, we have already 
met with in the history of the ancient Church, and at some 
future period we shall see that like prescription of faith and 
doctrine were also introduced into the Evangelical Church, or 
that their introduction was at least attempted. As to the 
extent to which such rules of doctrine are justifiable, we do 
not at present propose to inquire. We will but ask whether 
the Confessions tendered at the Diet of Augsburg were such 
rules of doctrine. Manifestly they were not. They were not 
addressed to their own ecclesiastical party with a view to the 
regulation of what had before been unregulated, or to the 
suppression of some erroneous tendency ; but they were 
directed to a body exterual to the party, by which they were 
formulated to the Komish Church, or, rather, to the German 
Empire, that had called the upholders of the Evangelical 
faith to accotxnt. Nine years before, Luther as a simple 
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monk, appealing only to his own conscience and the word of 
God, had confronted the emperor and the empire at Womis. 
At the Diet of Augsburg, a similar stand was taken tnthout 
Luther by the host of his confessors, or rather the confessors 
of the gospel, who had in the interim grown to be a power in 
the empire. The confessional wTitiugs were nought else than 
Apologies^ viudicationa of faith ; ' they were living testiinonics 
to that which, amid fiery conflicts, had in the consciences of 
the confessors approved itself to be truth. These writings, 
furthonnore, were not intended to contain a complete system 
of doctrine ; for when the imperial party insidiously demanded 
of the Protestants whether they had in their Confession said 
all that they had to say, the l*rotestants replied that various 
other things might have been said, but they had confined 
themselves to those statements that had appeared to them the 
most necessar}'. This answer, considered aright, leaves room 
for a further development of doctrine. The Confessions were 
not the theological elaborations of learned men; though 
framed by accomplished theologians, they were the expression 
of the common faith of preacher and layman, of prince and 
people. The signatures to these instruments were not 
appended with a view to what should be in the future ; the 
idea was not, We promise to teach such and such things. It 
was with the present that the subscribers were concerned ; 
such and such things, they declared, we do believe and te^ch. 
No inquiry into the facilities which these rudiments of a 
system of faith might offer for the formation of a Protestant 
scheme of tlieology — no query as to the mode in which the 
convictions of men's hearts, as expressed in these Confessions, 
might, after the lapse of centuries, be formulated, to meet the 
intelligent contemplation of scientific minds — suggested itself 
to the framers of the documents in question. The object of 
prime importance in the eyes of the confessors was to gain a 

' The CoDfoasion of Aagsbiirg wm at fimt entitloil m Apology ; the Tctin- 
poliUn Confewion also oLuincd to * ' give an accoant of the creed and intentions of 
its fbnuen," and Zwiiigl* styles Lis own oommonication to the emp«ror a ratio. 
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legitimate foot-hold on the soil of the present, and there to 
make good their stand. They thought not, at that early day, 
of marking out the boundaries of the prospective internal 
development of doctrine. 

Tliat the confessors should express themselves in their O'wti 
language, in the language of tlieir time, was natural Strange 
as it would appear, were we now to array ourselves in garments 
modelled after the fashion of that period, it would be equally 
absurd for us to expect to find the doctrines of our fathers 
clothed in the language of our modem schools of theology 
and the e.xpression8 of modern culture. 

I None the less, however, are the Confessions to which we 
have reference not mere superannuated relics of the past, 
interesting only from a historical and antiquarian point of view, 
and to be numbered with the thousand and one documents 
that none save an indefatigable inquirer into the records of 
bygone days need be at the pains of investigating. On the 
contrary, these Confessions, as every examiner of them must 
be convinced, are of so forcible and penetrating a nature, that 
without a knowledge of them we should be unable to under- 
stand the history of the Reformation, or to appreciate the 
battles that were waged for its sake. On this account, there- 
fore, we have devoted more attention to these documents than 
we have accorded to other papers possessing in reality a 
mere transient and historical value. Not only the theologian, 
but every cultivated member of the Church, should be 
sensible of a lively interest in these documents of the faith, 
in which pulsates the innermost life of the growing Evangelical 
Church. But besides this, it will in all time be incumbent 
on the ministers of the Evangelical Church (nor is such 
obligation an unworthy check upon Christian liberty) not 
)nly to make the purport of these confessional definitions 
of doctrine the subject of studious reflection, but also conscien- 
tiously to determine whether that purport, notwithstanding 
our modern changes of expression as to detail, continues 
be accepted as a whole — whether, in short, modem 
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doctrine, in respect of its inner substance, still accords with 
that confessed by the fathers and founders of our Evangelical 
Church. Such an agreement with the leading principles of the 
Reformation, with the tenets which distinguished the Reformers 
proper from the adherents of the Romish Church on the one 
hand, and the varions sects on the other, may assuredly be 
demanded of every person who is desirous of assuming the 
functions of a minister in that Church which is the offspring 
of the Reformation. What those leading principles are, and 
what are the tenets that involve the distinction of which we 
have spoken, we will now proceed to inquire. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that the 
Reformers had no idea of founding a new religion. It was 
not Christianity, but the fetters of Papacy, by which they felt 
themselves straitened They were not men of progress in 
the sense of desiring to overstep the foundation laid by the 
prophets and apostles — nay, by Christ the Son of God. In 
those facts of salvation whereon the Church has rested from 
the beginning, they avowed their belief, in language as 
positive as it was straightforward. They stood upon the 
same historical platform of revelation as the Catholics. 
Accordingly, they retained unchanged the ecclesiastical 
definitions relating to tlie Trinity of the Bivine Being and 
the person and work of Christ, and expressed their dis- 
approbation of every attempt to alter those conceptions. The 
subject of dispute was not the bare fact of salvation in 
Christ, not the mysteries of the incarnation and redemption, 
but the personal appropriation and mediation of salvation. 
Not the goal itself, but the way to attain thereto, was the 
occasion of controversy. How is salvation to be obtained ? 
Where are the pure and untroubled sources of the knowledge- 
thereof to be found ? How can we most surely attain unto 
Christ, and, through Him, to God ? how be assured of eternal 
salvation in life and in death ? Such were the questions that 
engaged the attention of the Reformers. The way to salvation 
they found blocked up by all manner of human ordinances, 
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the removal of which, and consequent opening of the road to 
all anxious inquirers, they strove with singleness of mind to 
accomplish. They sought not to shake the Church, but to 
purify it and re-establish it upon its original basis. Various 
means to this end were adopted, as suggested by the direction 
in which the need for reform became apparent. Luther was 
induced to set out upon his career as a lieformer in consequence 
of that profound anxiety on the subject of a personal assur- 
ance of salvation which had been experienced by liimself, and 
with which his ministry at the confessional rendered him 
familiar in the case of others. His first appearance as a 
champion of reform, occasioned as it was by the trade in 
indulgences, had to do with the personal appropriation of 
salvation by repentance and faith. That man is justified 
before God not by works, but by faith, was the fundamental 
dogma from which he started. This dogma, grasped by 
Luther not as the fruit of painstaking speculation, but as the 
trophy of a hard-fought battle, he constituted his standard for 
determining the relative authority of the biblical Scriptures/ 
which latter he regarded as containing the normal expression 
of the divine word. With Zwingle the case was different 
He, as well as Luther, held the Pauline doctrine of justifica- 
tion, but that doctrine did not occupy so prominent a place 
in his mind. Like the Saxon Beformer, he was thoroughly in 
earnest in the endeavour to secure his own salvation, and in 
the determination of his personal relation to the living God. 
A multitude of passages in his writings attest the heartiness 
of tliis effort on his part But in the case of Zwingle, a 
personal craving for salvation was connected, from the outset, 
with all that concerned the welfare of the people whose 
pastor he was called to be. His programme of reformation 
was from the outset more extensive than that of Luther. The 
abolition of public abuses in the life of the people as well 

' [It has been said that Lather doubted the authenticity of the Epii>tIo or 
Janes and the boois of Reviilation, b«ciiuiie the doctrine of jnstificiitioii by fait}i 
seemed to him to be absent therefrom.— Te, ] 
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as of the Church, the tinprejudiced testing of every institution 
or tradition, however sanctioned by custom, by its conformity 
or lack of confomiity to the rule laid down in the Holy 
Scriptures, in the law, and in the gospel, was from the outset 
the earnest design of Zwingle. And yet, different as were 
the ways of the two men of whom we are speaking, there 
existed, in more than one respect, a perfect harmony between 
them. To be received with allowance is, therefore, the state- 
ment that Luther laid particular stress upon the material 
principle of the Eefunnation, while Zwingle gave greater 
prominence to its formal principle ; or, in other words, that 
Luther's point of departure was the doctrine of justification, 
and Zwingle's the sole authority of Scripture. For Zwingle 
incorporated the doctrine of justification by faith in liis system, 
together with those other Christian truths which he found 
revealed in the Scriptures ; and Luther professed his accept- 
ance of the Scriptures as the one rule of faith and action. To 
the word of God as contained in the Scriptures, Luther, indeed, 
subjected all things, even the conclusions of reason, and by 
that word he regarded himself as bound in the face of all 
human authority or philosophy. In contrasting the conduct 
of the two Eefomiers, therefoi^e, the utmost that we are 
warranted in afEiniing is that either one or the other 
principle was prcdojninant in the case of each individual ; 
for, far from the two principles being mutually contradictory, 
they did but constitute the different poles of one fundamental 
principle, which was the proclamation of tlie one pure gospel as 
man's sole and sufficient authority in reference both to the 
tcai/ which he has to tread, and to the liffht which is to guide 
him on that way. The advantage to be gained is therefore 
but slight if we term Luther's Eeformatiou a predominantly 
subj'eclive one, and style that which was inaugurated and 
carried on by Zwingle an objective Reformation; meaning 
that the starting-point of the former was that personal, indi- 
vidual craving for salvation which made itself felt in the 
inward man, while the point of departure for the Zwinglian 
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Reformation was to be found in the open and manifest 
disorders of the Church, and of ecclesiastical and congrega- 
tional life. 

Others, again, have asserted that the difference between 
the two paths of reform consists in the (alleged) fact, that the 
chief force of Luther's opposition was directed against the 
Judaizing spirit of legality; while Zwingle, on the other hand, 
chiefly assailed the heathenish spirit of lawlessness, and the 
tendency to substitute the worship of the creature — the deifica- 
tion of the creature and of nature — for the worship of God. 
It is true that Luther removed the yoke of the law from the 
consciences of men, as Paul had done before him. But did 
not Zwingle do the self-same tiling ? And did not Luther 
oppose heathenish disorderliness with the same energy as 
Zwingle ? Did not Zwiugle, moreover, in common with the 
Humanists of his time, set forth the nobler qualities of 
heathenism more prominently than did Luther ? (We shall 
revert farther on to a consideration of tliis question.) It is 
undoubtedly true that in the sequel (to the result of which 
we are about speaking, Calvin contributed his influence) the 
legal spirit of the Old Testament impressed a peculiar stamp 
upon the Eeformed Church ; and, on a comparison of the 
different Confessions, the thought will arise that the detesta- 
tion of images, expressed in the Confessions of Zwingle and 
the four cities, and on the other hand the free conception 
of the Sabbath set forth in the Augsburg Confession, may in 
a certain sense be said to illustrate the assertion which we 
Lave cited at the head of this paragraph. It is an unmistake- 
able fact that Zwingle gives greater prominence to the majesty 
of God in His e.x:altation far above every creature, to the 
tiTiapproachablcncss of the Eternal and Infinite One, — attributes 
80 grandly portrayed in the Old Testament, — than does Luther, 
who indeed assumes a tone of almost too great familiarity in 
speaking of God and divine things. The writings of Zwingle 
exhibit more of the sublime aspect of religion ; those of Luther 
depict it in its appeal to the human heart. In perusing the 
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Er, we are carried back to the classical language of 
•ti^oity, while the latter renuBd us of the romance and 
mysticism of the Ikliddle Ages. All these things, however, 
are but relative distinctions that never amount to actual 
antitheses. The traits of unity considerably outweigh the 
distinctions; and those traits of unity were the only ones 
that were of import, so far as the Romish Church was con- 
cerned. The antithesis between Luther and Zwingle found 
its single expression in the doctrine of the Lord's Supper ; 
for the doctrine of predestination, which afterwards constituted 
a point of distinction between the Lutheran and Reformed 
Chxirches, originally involved no such antitheses, but was 
held in common by all Reformers, however different their 
standpoints might be. Even the eucbaristic difference was 
not in its nature invincible, so far as any principle therein 
involved was concerned, although in point of fact it remained 
unconquered. In history the thread of development is never 
spun off so clearly that some knots are not found, whose 
unravelling is reserved for future centuries. Such was the 
case with the Reformation. The eucbaristic controversy 
opposed a check to its quiet progress; nor will we deny 
that the still more deeply-based distinctions indicated above 
may have been influential in the result produced. As, how- 
ever, these differences do not appear to us to be of sufficient 
importance to require a division of the Reformation into two 
principally distinct movements, we may look away for a while 
from such distinctions, which will appear more conspicuously 
at a later i)eriod, and fasten our eyes upon the principles of 
Protestantism common to both branches of the Reformation. 

Let us begin with a consideration of the so-called fonnal 
prineipU* — i<., let us ask. Upon what authority did the 
Kcfonners base their creed? where did they seek and find 
their fountains of religious knowledge ? 

It is a current saying lliat the principle of the Reformation 
M'as that ot fn« invrMvfation, in the face of all atUlumty. This, 
however, is not a fair presentment of the case— from the 
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historic point of view, at all events. It is true that the 
Eeforraers did advocate and practise free investigation in 
opposition to authority ; but neither term is to be taken in 
an unlimited sense. In opposition to the authority of the 
Romish Church, they insisted upon the free investigation of 
Scripture. As we have already said, they did not desire to 
found a new religion, or by speculation to arrive at the 
knowledge of a truth as yet unknown. Truth, they acknow- 
ledged, had long ago been found ; they beheld it revealed in 
the vx>rd of God. The word of God, again, they held to be' 
contained in the Holy Scriptures. To tlie authority of this 
word they subjected themselves unconditionally — Luther as 
well as Zwingle, and Zwingle as well as Luther. For them 
tlie Scripture possessed a double import, as the source and 
rule of religious knowledge, as well as the medium of edifica- 
tion. It was the fresh fountain from which they drew con- 
solation in every trial, and encouragement to persevere in the 
right. With the Bible in hand tliey opposed the traditions 
and ordinances of the Church, as well as the " human inven- 
tions " of Scholastic wisdom ; and so, in reference to their 
own and the people's edification, they regarded tlie preaching 
of the word as far excelling all ceremonies and rites, even 
the operation of the sacrament being considered by them 
(especially by Zwingle) as linked with the operation of 
the word. 

Concerning the relation of the divine word to Scripture, 
i.e. to that collection of writings of the Old and New Testa- 
ments transmitted to us from past ages, they entered upon no 
scientific investigation ; yet we have seen that Luther was 
accustomed to make a distinction between the different books 
of Holy Writ, and we know how far removed he was in 
general from a spirit of anxious literalism. That in soms 
cases, as for iustance in the encharistic controversy, he adhered 
unduly to the letter of Scripture, must indeed be admitted. 
But the very men whose perception of the breathings of tlie 
Divine Spirit in the Scriptures was fai- deeper and stronger 
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than that of many others, were the least calculated to draw- 
up a scholastically -correct theory concerning this inspiration 
of Scripture ; and hence their inconsistencies in regard to this 
subject are far more endurable than the rigid and stiff consis- 
tency of the orthodox dogmatical theologian of later times. 
Tlje men of the Reformation were led by a wholesome feeling 
when they sought to explain Scripture by Scripture — when 
they endeavoured to throw light upon obscure passages by 
comparing them with other and clearer ones. Although 
modem learning may, in respect of historic criticism and 
more clearly-defined doctrinal distinctions, have outstripped 
the theology of the Keformers (and after the lapse of three 
centuries it would be sad if such were not the case), the 
principle laid down by the Reformers is none the less worthy 
of acceptance to-day than when it was first advanced. The 
Evangelical Church of the present time rests, as it did three 
hundred years ago, on the declarations, rightly apprehended, of 
the word of God. Its ministers are ministers of that word, 
whose duty it is to preach, as evangelical truth, not their own 
inventions, nor any system of human wisdom, but such things 
only as are based upon the word of which we speak, as are in 
accordance with the Holy Scriptures and agreeable to their 
spirit (not their letter). The Scriptures will for ever consti- 
tute not merely the foundation of evangelical theology, but 
also, in a manner peculiar to themselves, the household treasury 
of every evangelical family, the religious touchstone of every 
individual evangelical Christian. However modem culture may 
mould the scientific apprehension of Scripture, its relxQious, its 
saving import will ever continue the same. 

Like observations are true in regard to what has been 
called the material principle of the Reformation, the evangelical 
doctrine of grace and justification by faith. It was the 
experience of Luther, if of any man, that man is utterly 
unable with all his exertions to attain unto peace with God 
through the works of the law. The language of the Apostle 
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gospel, "between the freedom of the natural man and the 
fi-eedom of one who is born of God, was adopted by Luther 
from the deepest conviction of souL And so, iu a different 
mode and connection, Zwingle also speaks of the eternal mercy 
and grace of God — grace which, not by reason of any human 
merit, but by the free impulse of its essence, is led to com- 
passionate the weak and sinful creature. With this conviction 
the Reformers opposed both the heaven -storming pride of those 
who would secure salvation by their own power and defiantly 
prefer a claim to merit in the sight of God, and the faint- 
heartedness of those who, under the pressure of the law and 
sin, despair of God's mercy. The doctrine of justification by 
faith has been objected to on the ground that it disparages 
huxaan freedom, enervates moral effort, and gives a welcome 
support to sluthfulness in well-doing. These objections are, 
however, based wholly upon misunderstandings. It is but a 
superficial view of the subject that can discover a destruction 
of freedom where its spiritual re-energizement should be seen. 
It was proposed to remove the frail supports of morality to 
which Christendom had trusted for centuries, and to give a 
firm substructure to the moral life by basing it upon religion. 
The free agency of man is apparently denied by Luther in 
contradistinction to Erasmus; but which of those two individuals 
was in reality the morally free man, independent of human 
fear and favour ? In ascribing all good things to the grace of 
God, and thus rejecting the idea of human merit, in what 
respect did the Reformers differ from us when we, in other 
and intellectual domains (that of art, for instance), admire not 
the exertions of the artbt, but the finished work, the product 
of a higher inspiration ? Not the thing viade, but the thing 
that has come into being, the development of which is always 
a mystery to us, — the thing which God Himself has created, 
which is bom of the Spirit, for whose origin the artist 
cannot always satisfactorily account to Wmself, — this it is 
which ravishes the soul when we gaze, admiring, upon a great 
work of art. And should it be otherwise in religious matters ? 
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The more complete the renunciation of all pretension to merit 
on the part of the human actor, the more unsullied is the 
moral action, the purer our admiration thereof; admiration 
which, moreover, we owe not to the creature, but to Him who 
worketh to will and to do after His good pleasure. In such 
a renunciation as the above, humility consista — not the coun- 
terfeit presentment, but the real grace, peculiar as that is to 
Christianity. In this renunciation of all personal merit, in 
the surrender of oneself to the free grace of God, there is 
incontestably something grand, as contrasted either with that 
painful legal righteousness that causes the seeker after it to 
smart under the yoke of the law, or with that haughty self- 
exaltation that emboldens the harbourer of it to reckon up his 
exploits before God, in the vain expectation of thus balancing 
his account with his Maker. 

The grace of God is apprehended by man in the exercise of 
fnifh ; hence the great prominence invariably given by the 
Reformers to faith, which they declared to be all-important in 
the justification of man before God,' is perfectly intelligible. 
But we should totally misunderstand the teaching of the 
Reformers were we to regard the faith of which they speak as 
a bare credence of historic or doctrinal truth, or a mere 
tlieoretical assent of the intellect. The confessional writings 
themselves in several passages deprecate such a misunder- 
standing, as also the idea that good works were rejected by 
the framers. By faith the Reformers understood a trusting 
surrender of the soul, or rather of the whole inner man, to the 
saving grace of God. Far from seeking faith outside the 
domain of morality, faith, as they contended, is itself tbe 
moral power whence the new life proceeds.' Good works 
seemed to them to be not a mere appendix or addition to 
faith, but the direct fruits thereof ; they believed that they 
wore not to be laboriously accumulated one after the other 



' It is true that aprm this iIoctnn<- Luther laid grmter strcn thanZwiogle. 
* [It luu bern bcnntifally said by a Ucrinan tboologian uf the present day, 
that " (riMf is the jou/, and oltditnct the body of faith."— Tii ] 
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from without, but that they were to be acquired from the 
tree of life as the product of a mind renewed by the Spirit 
of God. 

As in the case of the scriptural principle of the Refonners, 
80 in regard to the principle of faith, all depends upon a 
correct apprehension of it. As the former was so perverted 
as to cause the Bible to be regarded in the light of a code, 
which theologians were to apply in much the same manner 
as jurists apply the civil code, and in which the letter was to 
prevail over the spirit, instead of the converse ; so faith was 
soon converted into a dead work, a work of the head, of the 
lips, on wliich at last a claim to merit was based — a claim 
more perilous than any ever founded on good works. For, 
to perform the latter, some exertion at least was requisite 5 
but this false faith-righteousnees was easily attained, and 
none were better pleased with it than intellectual sluggards 
and moral cowards. The history of the Church in the period 
immediately succeeding the Eefonnation abounds in examples 
of such deviation from the true doctrine of the Eeformers, 
and even the age of the Reformation itself was not free from 
the en"or. Luther must needs sigh over so gross a misunder- 
standing of his doctrine and so scandalous an abuse of it 
as a cloak for wickedness. The experience of the Apostle 
Paul was the same. The higher the value of faith and of that 
evangehcal liberty thence resultant, the more imminent 
the danger of misunderstanding and abuse. But while we 
maintain our grasp upon the scriptural principle of the 
liefomiation, should such a consideration as the above prevent 
us from holding fast to the principle of faith advanced by the 
Reformers, from retaining it as a fundamental principle of the 
Evangelical Church, as a jewel which we would not barter 
either for an an.xious legalism or for that theory of the 
mutual independence of belief and action wliich snatches the 
living deed from the sanctuary of religious sentiment, and 
severs morality from faith ? The frigid, moral sermonizing of 
a later period, with its abstract conception of virtue, found 
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scanty access to the hearts of men, as compared frith the 
mighty preaching of faith by the Reformers. We shall have 
at some future time an opportunity of seeing that the perverted 
handling of the trnths of faith, in the form of dogmatical 
tenets utterly devoid of any moral import, was on the other 
hand equally as pernicioixs as the opposite treatment of 
the doctrine of morality, without a deeper foundation of 
faith. 

We have already called attention to the fact, that those 
two principles which have been styled the Formal and Material 
Principles of the Kefonuation, are in reality but the two 
poles of one and the same principle of reform. This one 
principle, negatively expressed, consists in the removal of 
every obstacle that bars the way to salvation in Christ In 
positive terms, it amounts to a re-enthronement of that free 
and living conftmon of Christ from which, in the course of 
the ages, men had lapsed away. For what purpose are we 
directed to the Scriptures, if not because they testify of 
Christ i Wherefore is faith pressed upon us, but because the 
believer seeks and finds salvation in Christ f Christ it is, 
according to the view of the Reformers, to whom, as the 
fulness of the promises, all Scripture tends ; He is the sub- 
stance of faith ; He is at once the beginner and finisher of 
faith ; He is the only mediator between God and man. As 
before remarked, the controversy of the Reformers and the 
Eomish Church did not respect the person and woi-k of Christ 
in Oicmselvea. In regard to this point there was at first no 
dispute. The Romish Church had preserved the doctrine 
concerning the Son of God and Son of man, in its 
objectivity, in the form transmitted by the primitive Church, 
viz. the one person consisting of two natures. But Rome's 
teaching concerning the believer's relation to Christ was widely 
different from that of the primitive Church. Christ was no 
longer the only mediator between God and man. It indeed 
may be affirmed that He was altogether ousted from His 
mediatorial office. He was regarded simply as the " Lord 
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' the futvire Judge, frora whose wrath men sought refuge 
at the knees of the "mother of God." She was now the 
mediatrix, and the rest of the saints shared in the mediatorial 
office in heaven ; the faithful implored their intercession. On 
earth, the hierarchy (with the pope at the head thereof) 
usurped the mediatorship between the laity and God (Christ). 
The Reformatioiij in removing all these human mediatorial 
agencies, reopened for believers the way to Christ, and 
through Him to the Father. And this led to a reformation 
of the doctrine concerning the Church. 

A great theologian of modem times (Schleiermacher) has 
, advanced, as one of the difTerences between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, the statement that the Roman Catholic arrives 
at faith in Christ by first believing in the Church ; while the 
Protestant, believing first in Christ, holds himself to be, 
through that belief and his consequent condition as a member 
of Christ's body, connected with the Church, the congregation 
of the Lord. The Reformers had as little idea of establishing 
a new church as of founding a new religion. It cost Luther 
some haitl struggles to separate himself from the old Romish 
ChurcL The Protestants held that the Church is where 
Christ is, where His word is preached, and where the sacra- 
ments are administered according to Hi-s institution and 
agreeably to the spirit and intent of His command. From 
the external visible institution of the Church, which, when 
resting upon the foundation of the divine word, they did 
not depreciate, they distinguished that kernel of the Church 
which ia withdrawn from the eye of man, — the fellowship of 
the faithful with Christ, the communion of saints, of the elect. 
Only God, the searcher of hearts, knows who really belongs 
to tliis fellowship. In regard to the constitution, arrange- 
ment, discipline, and practice of the visible Church, the 
Reformers held that these all might differ according to circum- 
stances. They set a higher value upon unity in the spirit 
than upon unity of constitution and identity of rites.' None 
> See tupra, chap. xviL, on Luther's treatise on Eocleeiastiual Onier. 
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the less peremptorily, however, did they insist upon tlie 
preservation of order in opposition to the disorderly couiaes of 
the fanatics. Protestant doctrine recognises no special priest- 
hood stamped as such with an indelible character. Spiritual 
priesthood is common to all Christians. The ministry of the 
word is, however, connected with the function of instruction 
estahlished by the Church. The Protestant Church is not a 
priestly Church, but a popular Church. It wUl not merge 
itseK in the State, hut neither woiUd it engulf the State. 
Though the relation of State and Church continued undefined 
in many particulars, the Protestant Church came to an 
immediate understanding with the State and the civil 
authority in regard to one point, by inserting in its Con- 
fessions an article " Concerning Rulers," in which article 
the latter were, in accordance with Scripture, recognised as 
ordained of God, any revolt against tliem being stigmatized 
as worthy of punishment, A new relation was assumed 
by the Church of the Eeformation in regard not only to the 
discipline of the State, but also in respect to the constitution 
of the famUy ; marriage, which forms the basis of this latter 
constitution, being declared admissible for ministers of the 
Church, and celibacy being no longer considei'ed a special 
requisite of piety. 

Neither the Church militant on earth, with its priesthood, 
as we have shown above, nor, on the other hand, the Church 
triumphant in heaven, with its throng of saints, was permitted 
to interpose between souls that were hungering for salvation- 
believing souls — and the Redeemer, whom faith discerns at 
the right hand of God. Mediaeval doctrine had, it is true, 
observed a distinction between adoration and invocation. The 
former was declared to pertain only to God ; the latter might 
properly be offered to saints. But even this invocation for 
intercession was rejected by Protestantism, although the 
commemoration of saints was sanctioned, and tliey were 
recommended as patterns for imitation. Thus, also, the 
sacrament of tlie altar, uplifted or carried about in procession 
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for the adoration of the people, could constitute no object of 
"worship for the Evangelical Church.' 

Different as the views of the Eeformers at this time stUl 
■were in regard to the import of the sacraments, and especially 
of the Lord's Supper, the leaders of the Eeforraation, con- 
sistently with their doctrine concerning the word of God and 
faith, agi-eed in maintaining that a mere outward participation 
in the sacraments was in itself insufficient for salvation ; they 
opposed the doctrine of the opus operatum, and insisted, in 
this connection as in others, upon the requisiteness of a living 
faith. In rejecting the sacrifice of the mass as a repetition 
of Christ's sacrifice, and in abolishing masses for departed 
souls, the Eeformers acted in harmony, — under tlie influence 
both of the scriptural principle, which is ignorant of such 
sacrificial transactions under the New Covenant, and of the 
material principle of reform, which beholds in the death of 
Jesus a perfect sacrifice, and regards the forgiveness of sins as 
dependent on faith in that one ofifering. 

The comparative silence of Protestant doctrine in respect 
to what are called the " Last Things " has been objected to as 
a deficiency. We, on the contrary, regard this reserve as a 
wise reticence. The Eeformers did not pretend to any new 
revelations in regard to the world to come. From the very 
fact that they made faith the all-important basis of their 
doctrine, they contented themselves with the intimations of 
Scripture concerning the Lord's return for judgment and the 
resurrection of the dead, and rejected both the doctrine of 
purgatory as held by the Eomish Church, and the chiliastic 
dreams of the Anabaptists. 

We have now, as we believe, delineated the main features 
of the faith of the Eeformers, and have also furnished some 

' Lather, imleed, at first held very conservative opinions on this point, aa well 
u in gome other respects. See his letter of 11th December 1523, to Leonard 
Puchlor, fencing-master at Halle (De Wette, ii. No. C60). He left it to the 
option of every person to worship or not ; should worship be offered, however, 
be said that it must he done in faith ; the mere outward adoration of the lip» 
and the knee availed nothing, he maintained. 
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suggestions as to the mode in which the pennanent import 
and value of that faith may be extracted from the historic 
documents relative thereto. We do not assert that our 
interpretation of the different matters referred to is in every 
case and in all respects the right and fitting one ; it has been 
our desire simply to endeavour to expose the inner motives 
which lay at the foundation of the gi'eat conflict whose liistory 
is now occupjnng ua It is not our intention to affirm tliat 
the motives indicated by us were the only ones prevalent in the 
lieformation, or even that all who professed the new method 
of religion were conscious of those motives. It may not 
be denied that among high and low, among princes and their 
subjects, all manner of motives were at work, concerning the 
purity of which some doubt may be entertained. Many were 
involuntarily swept away by the current of reform, and 
followed the example of others, without rendering to them- 
selves any account of their faith. For that very reason, 
however, there is more urgent need that history should 
bespeak a hearing for those who felt impelled to furnish 
such an account before God and men. Let that need be our 
excuse for devoting an entire chapter to the discussion of the 
topic in questioa 
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SUPPLEMENTAL REMARKS MARTYRDOM OF ADOLPII CLARENBACH 

AND PETER FLY5TEDT AT COLOGNE — PATRICK HAMILTON IN 
SCOTLAND — LOmS BERQUIN IN FRANCE— DIET OF WESTERA8 

AND REFORMATION IN SWEDEN DIET OF ODENSE AXD 

REFORMATION IN DENMARK LANDGRAVE PHILIP'S ALLIANCE 

WITH THE SWISS — THE SCH>LaKALDIO LEAGUE RELIGIOUS 

PEACE OF NUREMBERG DEATH OF JOHN THE STEDFAST 

RELIGIOUS WAR IN SWITZERLAND — BATTLE OF CAPPEL AND 
DEATH OF ZWINGLE — REVIEW OF ZWINGLE'S CHARACTER^ — 

80L0THURN t MAYOR WENGF DEATH OF (EC0LAMPADID8 

HENRY BULLINGER AND OSWALD MYCONIUS FIRST CON- 
FESSION OF BASEL. 

HAVING conclnded our doctrinal digression, we will now 
return to the narration of facts. But before resuming 
the thread of oiir history of the Gennan Reformation, it will 
be necessary for us to give an account of some incidents which 
occurred either in the course of the year 1530 or previous 
to that time. In chapter ix. we noticed the spread of the 
Reformatory gospel in the Rhine provinces. The Evangelical 
doctrine had also gained a foothold in the territories of Berg. 
Towards the end of the fifteenth century, Adolph Clai-enbach 
waa bom, of poor parents, in the parish of Luttringen and 
township of Lennep. He was educated at the Universities of 
Miinster and Cologne, and, after applying himself diligently 
as a student, himself became a teacher. As co-rector at 
Miinster, and subsequently at Wesel, he became associated 
with two Augustinian monks, John Clopris and Matthew 
Girdenich by name, who, under the influence of Luther's 
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writings, were in the habit of holding religious meetings for 
the study of the divine word. They called themselves the 
Synagogue. Clarenlach now zealously devoted liimself to 
the spread of the gospel in the territories of Beig. In pro- 
secuting this work he was utterly fearless of danger, and con- 
templated unmoved even the possibility of having to lay down 
his life for the truth. To such a conclusion of his labours 
he was actually caUed. His friend Clopris, pastor at Biiderich, 
being summoned to Cologne under accusation of heresy, 
Clareubach voluntarily accompanied hiui, in April of the year 
1628. He was immediately arrested, by order of the council, 
and confined in the Frankenthurm. In the repeated examina- 
tions which he was forced to undergo, he stedfastly adhered 
to his faith. Towar<ls the end of his imprisonment, which 
continued for eighteen months, a companion in captivity was 
accorded him in the person of Peter Flysted (Fleisteden), from 
the Jillichian village of the same name. This man, it must 
be admitted, had in some degree merited bis incarceration by 
indecorous behaviour in the cathedral of Cologne. He had 
kept his hat on during the mass, and had manifested his 
detestation of that act of worship in a coarse and insulting 
manner.' A sojourn in the same cell with Clarenbach had, 
however, an enlightening eflect upon his mind. The two 
together sought and received strength in prayer. Clarenbach 
was trieil for heresy by Arnold von Tungeru, whose acquaint- 
ance we have already made in the Keuchlinian controversy. 
Neither Von Tungem nor the pastor of Lenuep, who visited 
Clarenbach, succeeded in prevailing upon the latter to recaat. 
On the 24th of September 1529, Clarenbach and Flysted 
were led to the place of execution, followed by a vast con- 
course of people. " O Cologne ! Cologne ! " exclaimed Claren- 
bach, " how dost thou persecute the word of God ! " Among 
the monks who accompanied the condemned Evangelicals on 
their journey to the stake, was an Augustinian who whispered 
words of gospel cheer to Clareubach, thereby refreshing him 
' He had spitten apon the gronnd at Ui« eleration of the host. 
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not a little. When the fire was kindled, Adolph cried with a 
clear voice, " Lord, into Thy hands I corijmend my spirit ! "' 

Previous to Clareiibach's martyrdom, Scotland had shed 
the blood of a man who may be regarded as the first Reformer 
of that country. Patrick Hamilton, a scion of an illustrious 
race that claimed kinship with the royal family of Scotland, 
was born in the yeai" 1503. At the University of St. Andrews, 
where he prosecuted his studies, he devoted himself to classical 
literature, and also became acquainted with the writings of 
Luther. A journey to Germany, made in the year 1526, 
introduced him to personal intercourse with the Eefomiera of 
Wittenberg, At Marburg he attached himself to Francis 
Lambert. Having, through association with these men, be- 
come fully impregnated with the principles of the Eeformation, 
he felt an ardent desire to communicate those principles to 
his own countrymen. He accordingly returned to Scotland 
and commenced the preaching of tlie new doctrine. But 
under the pretext of a disputation, to be held by himself and 
a Dominican monk named Campbell, he was decoyed to St, 
Andrews, and there arraigned before a spiritaal tribunal. In 
liis case, also, all attempts to induce him to withdraw from his 
faith proved fruitless. He was, however, himself successful 
in evangelizing tlie priest Alesse (Alesius), who was deputed 
to attend upon him. It being found impossible to obtain a re- 
cantation from liim, he was delivered to the secular authorities 
as an obstinate heretic, and was by them condemned to the 
stake. At the age of twenty-five he was burned on the 
square before St. Salvator's College. While dying, he, like 
Clarenbach, commended his spirit to the Lord, His heroic 
death excited universal admiration, and the fact that Campbell, 
his accuser, died soon al'teriii delirium, was by many regarded 
as a divine judgment 

The first sacrifices to the faith in France occurred about 



' 8ee GoBEL, Oetehkhtt dm ChriMehen Ltf)tn» in tier rkfint«ek^iceatpltdliiiehni 
tvamjtlitchfn Kirchc, vol. i. ii. 121 ; WiesMANX, in Pi£icr'» EvatujtUtchrr 
KaUmlei- for 1851, [>p. 163 »\i\. 
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this time. As we intend to revert to these on some future 
occasion, we will at present mention only the fate of Louis 
Berquin, a nobleman of Artois and friend of Erasmus, who 
suffered death by the hand of the executioner on the 10 th 
of November 1529. In Bohemia,* likewise, the fires of the 
stake were blazing for the destruction of heresy ; nor was the 
arm of persecution idle in Uuugary.^ 

In the north of Europe, on the contrary, the progreaa of 
• Reform was attended with fewer hindrances. Thi"ee years 
before the Diet of Augsburg, the Eeforraation was triumph- 
antly introduced in Sweden, at the Diet of Westeriis, in June 
1527. liepresentatives of the burgher and peasant classes 
were present at this Diet, in addition to the clergy and 
nobility. King CJustavus Vasa, who had studied at "Witten- 
berg and had liecome acquainted with the doctrine of Luther, 
laid his programme of Reform before the Diet, supported by 
the theologian Olaf Petri, the same who had previously 
vanquished his antagonist, Peter Galle, in a public disputation.' 
After some stormy scenes, the nobility and high clergy pro- 
fessed their readiness to cede the estates of the Church to the 
secular government. " We are content," the bishops declared 
in a special deed, "with whatever wealth or poverty the king 
decrees us." They also e.Tpres.sed a desire to be released from 
further attendance on the Diets. In the year 1529, the king 
convoked an assembly of the Swedish clergy at (Erebro, for 
the purpose of entrusting them witli the spiritual concerns of 
the Reformation. Here it was agreed without difficulty, that 
the pure word of God should be preached, and that the youth 
should be instructed in the same in the schools. It was 
decided, on the other hand, to make as few alterations as 
possible in ecclesiastical usages. In the course of the same 
year, Olaf Petri drew up a manual for the guidance of the 
clergy on such occasions as weddings, funerals, eta 



' Sr* the PetueutiotubtichUin of C. Ccebwenka, Giit«r»Ioh, 1869, pp. 74 Bqq. 
*8nSehieluak der toangtlitfhen. Kirehe in Ungarn, 1520-1608, Leipsic,1828. 
• [Sec chip. Ix. p, 220.— Tk. j 
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The political foundation of the Reformation waa laid in 
Denmark also in the year 1527, at the Diet of Otlense. 
True, the prelates there obtained a confirmation of their 
privileges in respect of tithes, revenues, and the like, but it 
waa resolved that they should no longer be permitted to 
hinder the free preaching of the word of God. The king 
(Frederick 1.) succeeded in effecting the adoption of a con- 
stitution which guaranteed to the professors of Lutlieranism 
the free exercise of their religion until the occurrence of a 
general counciL Permission to marry was likewise accorded 
to the clergy. Until the time of which we speak, tlie Reforma- 
tion had gained a more extensive foothold at Wiborg, on the 
peninsula of Jutland, than elsewhere in Denmark. Hans 
Tausen (Tausanus), a knight of the Order of St. John and 
a native of Funeu, had, amid many struggles, preached the 
gospel and founded a school at Wiborg. There the Reforma- 
tion was definitively establislied shortly after the Diet of 
Odense. Tlie superfluous churches of the city were suppressed. 
The cathedral, however, with the bishop and his chapter, 
resisted the innovations. In the year 1529, the king called 
Hans Tausen to the Church of St. Nicholas at Copenhagen, 
and from that time the Reformation made progress in the 
capital city of Denmark. In the year 1530 a Diet was held 
there, attended by evangelical preachers from all parts of the 
kingdom. A few days after the presentation of the Confession 
of Augsbui^, the Danish preachers laid before the Diet of 
Copenhagen (on the 9 th or 11 th of July) a Confession, tlie forty- 
two artidea of which substantially coincide with the twenty- 
eight articles of the Augsburg Confession, though no previous 
agreement was entered into by the framera of the two symbols. 
The chief difference is, that the Dauish Confession expressly 
insists upon the scriptural principle of the Reformation, and 
combats the Papacy in severer terms. From that time forth 
the city was gained over to the new order of things, although 
it subsequently became the scene of some conflicts. 

And now let ua return to our history of the German 
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Eeformation. Soon after the close of the Diet of Augsburg in 
the autumn of 1530, the Landgrave Philip of Hesse concluded 
an alliance for six years "witb the Helvetic cantons of Zurich 
and Basel and the imperial city of Strassburg, -with which 
latter he had previously, in the preceding June, entered into 
treaty.' In forming the alliance of which we speak, the land- 
grave acted independently of the other Evangelical princes, 
who still scrupled to connect themselves with roen whose 
opinions in regard to the Eucharist differed from their own. 
In December of the year 1530 a Diet was held at Schmal- 
kalden, at which were present, in addition to the Landgrave 
Philip, the Elector John of Saxony, Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt, 
the councillors of Margrave George of Brandenburg, and two 
counts of Mansfeld, one of whom was in attendance in the 
capacity of plenipotentiary of Duke Philip of Brunswick. 
There were also present ambassadors from the cities of 
Strassburg, Nuremberg, Costnitz, Ulm, Magdeburg, Bremen, 
Reutlingen, Heilbronn, Memmingen, Liudau, Kempten, Issny, 
Biberach, Windsheim, and Weissenburg. It will be observed 
that, while the above names are chiefly such as were subscribed 
to the Confession of Augsburg, the separate confessors of the 
four cities were also represented.' 

At tlie Diet of Augsburg, the emperor had an-ived at an 
agreement with tlie Catholic Estates, to the effect that his 
brother Ferdinand should be elected Roman king and future 
successor to the imperial dignity. Against this arrangement 
the Evangelicals protested. The Elector of Saxony despatched 
his son, John Frederick, to Cologne, where the election had 
been appointed to take place at the end of the year, to enter 
a protest against the affair. Notwithstanding this, however, 
Ffi-diuand was elected Roman king on the 5th of January 
1531. Luther had recommended submission to this arrange- 
ment as to something that was inevitable. He attached the 
utmost importance to the retention of the electoral power by 

' For |ittrticii]*ra sec MoBiKorr.n, vol. ii. |>p. 256 si<i. 

' SeealM Krim, Schioii/iiteht Rr/oniuii'ioiwjttchichtt, p, 1S2. 
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his sovereign John, That power would bo liazarded if 
Ernestine Saxony resisted the imperinl desirea The electorate 
would in that case be transferred to the Albertine line. Such 
an event, Luther thought, would be a greater misfortune tliaii 
the recognition of Ferdinand. He dreaded a division of the 
empire, and lifted up a voice of ■warning in view of such a 
catastrophe.^ " Tliese are distressing matters," he wrote to the 
elector under date of 12th December 1530, "God knows; 
but God grant that we make them not much worse by 
attempting to make them better." " The things that are to 
come lie not within the scope of man's knowledge and power, 
as all history teaches us." He shows that God had thus far 
arranged things better than men could possibly have anticipated; 
and he does not conceal his displeasure at Landgrave Philip's 
alliance with the Swiss, from which league, he declared, a great 
war might result. Then, however, he exclaims : " Ah, Lord 
God, I am too childish in such worldly affairs. I will pray — 
I do pray — that God will graciously protect and guide your 
electoral grace, as He hath done hitherto ; or, should some- 
thing transpire that I woiild not willingly behold, I pray that 
He may yet graciously continue with us, and bring us by ways 
of His own devising to a happy termination of our troubles. 
Amen." 

No concluaion was reached during the first congress at 
Schmalkalden, several of the deputies having insufiicient 
instructions. A second meeting was held in February 1531, 
when it was resolved to send a common protest to Cologne, 
and to petition the emperor to forbid the Attorney-General 
and the Imperial Chamber to enter into legal proceedings 
against the Protestants in matters pertainijig to their religion. 
At the same time an effort was heing quietly made by the 
Evangelicals to ascertain the strength of the forces that coidd 
be brought into the field by them in case of need ; in making 
tliis calculation, they reckoned upon some foreign help, parti- 
cularly that of Denmark. It was also decided that Melanchthon 
' De Wkttz, iv. 'So. 1833. 
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should make out a statement, which, translated into French,- 
miglit be sent to the different European courts for the purpose 
of refuting the slanderous charges disseminated gainst the 
Protestant party. A third congress was held at Schmalkalden 
on the 29th of March, when a formal alliance was at length 
concluded, the outlines of which had been projected at the 
electoral court of Saxony. In the preamble to the document 
dra'wn up on this occasion, the following statement was made: — 
There appears to be an intention that those who have jMjrroitted 
the pure word of God to be preached, and abuses to bo abolished 
in their domains, shall be forcibly diverted from their Christian 
designs ; since, however, it is the duty of every Christian ruler 
not only to have the word of God proclaimed to his subjects, 
but also to use his utmost endeavours to prevent his subjects 
from being constrained to fall away from the divine word, they, 
the contracting parties, had, simply for such purposes of self- 
defence and safety as are admissible in the case of every 
individual, according both to divine and human laws, united 
in the following compact : " As soon as any one of them should 
be attacked for the gospel's sake, or on account of any matter 
resulting from adherence to the gospel, all of them would at 
once proceed to the rescue of the attacked party, and aid him 
to the utmost of their ability." It was, however, expressly 
declared that this Christian agreement was entered ijito 
without hostile intentions against the emperor, or any 
of the imperial Estates, or any person whomsoever, but 
purely for the preservation of Christian truth and peace in 
the German Empire, and for the resistance of violence and 
wrong. 

Thus was formed the Schmalkaldic League, its duration 
being at first limited to six years. The Landgrave of Hesse 
exerted himself most vigorously to secure tlie inclusion of the 
Swiss, with whom he had formed a private alliance, in this 
greater league ; but his proposal was rejected by the Electorate 
of Saxony at a princes' Diet held at Frjmkfort in the same 
year. Fewer objections were raised to the accession of the 
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four cities, Buc€r having succeeded in influencing Luther to 
consent to their admission.* 

Luther could not, however, agree with the niedifitor Bucer 
iu thinking the sacrantental controversy a dispute about mere 
words ; he was ready, he declared, to die for his opinion, if 
such should be the wUl of God, but he lioped that by God's 
grace the Straasburgers would yet arrive at the true view of 
the sacrament^ On the other hand, he would hear nothing 
of a union with the Swiss, either with Zwingle or CEcolam- 
padius. 

The answera of foreign powers were favourable to the 
Schmalkaldic League. Francis l. of France, who was a per- 
secutor of Protestants in his own countiy, willingly promised 
his aid to an alliance that threatened to become dangerous to 
bis rival the emperor. Heury VIIL of England also admitted 
that there was great need for reform in the Church, but stated 
that caution should be exercised in dealing with people who 
underrated the intent of rulei-a. (He had not gotten over the 
vexation that Luther's rude attack upon himself occasioned 
him.) He also looked forward with hope to a general 
council. 

The emperor, meantime, was meditating the rupture of the 
Schmalkaldic League. In his endeavour to effect this, he had 
recourse to stratagem. The disagreement between Electoral 
Saxony and Hesse had not escaped his observation, and of it 
he acconUngly availed himself for the furtherance of Ids de- 
signs. He despatched the Counts of Nassau and Neuenar to 
the elector, charging them to inform him that the cause of the 



' See Luther's letter to Bucer of the 22d January, another to Zi-ll's wife of 
24th Januiuy, and one to Duke Ernest of Liinebnrg of 1st Februwry, De Wette, 
iv. Nos. 1347-1349. 

* " In fino, we will pray and hope until a perfect agreement is rpached, ami 
not be premature in our rejoicings before we are really united. . . . Next to 
Christ, my Lord, there is nothing upon which my heart is so set as the thorougli 
union of these people witli ua j for the attaiumeut of tliis object there is no death 
so bitter that I would not willingly emiure it ; and if God should fulfil my de- 
sire, I would then thicrfully die, and take my leave of this worl.i, should such 
be the will of Uod " (De ^VE1TE, I.e. p. iiO). See also 2s' os. 1352, 1853. 
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emperor's ungraciousness towards him at the Diet of Augs- 
burg was the suspicion entertained by his Imperial Majesty 
that John adhered to the atrocious doctrine of the Swiss in 
regard to the Lord's Supper ; the emperor further invited 
John to attend the impending Diet at Speier, and there to 
answer for himself. But the elector simply referred the 
imperial envoys, in behalf of their master, to the Confession of 
Augsburg, in which clear expression had been given to his views 
concerning the controverted point. Under the plea of illness, 
he also excused himself from attendance upon the Diet of Speier. 

In the summer of 1531, the members of the Schmalkaldic 
League assembled at Frankfort-on-the-Main. They there 
arrived at an understanding relative to the allotment of 
military expenses, if, as seemed probable, a war should speedily 
become necessary. The Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave 
of Hesse were solemnly appointed chiefs of the League. Thus, 
by the close of the year 1531, the alliance of the Evangelicals 
was thoroughly established and efiuipped. 

It was now decreed that the Imperial Diet should convene 
at Nuremberg instead of at Speier. Before the Schmalkaldic 
allies repaired to the former city, they thought it advisable 
first to hold an assembly of their own at Schweinfurt, in 
April 1532. The emperor again endeavoured to treat with 
the Protestants. He sent to them the Electors of Mentz and 
the Palatinate, through whom he had entered into negotiations 
with them in the preceding year. He commissioned his 
envoys to instruct the Evangelicals for the present to confine 
their innovations in religious matters within the limits set 
forth by the Augsburg Confession, and not to form alliances 
with the subjects of any other of the imperial Estates ; he also 
desired the allies to forbid their theologians to preach outside 
of Protestant territories, to leave the jurisdictions of the 
Catholic bishops unmolested, and above all to recognise the 
election of Ferdinand as Roman king. Upon the stedfsist 
refusal of the allies to comply with these requisitions, the 
envoys proposed to continue the negotiations at Nuremberg. 
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At the Diet of Nuremberg, which took place in the summer 
of 1532, the Protestants were designated as those " who had 
joined in the Confession of Augsburg," and thus were recog- 
nised as an actually existing party. Concerning the course 
to be pursued by the empii-e in regard to any who might in 
future adopt the Confession, there seemed, however, to be no 
certainty attainable. Lutlier, as before, advised the Protestants 
to meet the overtures of their opponents amicably.^ He warned 
the Evangelical party against too precise a stipulation of the 
articles of peace,' and commended the result, as ever, to his 
" faithful and loving God." The Hessian theologians were less 
easily satisfied. 

An agreement was finally concluded on the 23d of July 
1532, and ratified on the 2d of August of the same year. 
This was the so-called Religious Peace of Nuremberg. Its 
terms included those only who had already professed their 
adoption of the Confession of Augsbiu-g. The agreement might, 
indeed, more properly be styled a trace than a peace. It 
provided that until the occurrence of the promised council, 
which was to take place at the e.xpiration of a year, or in case 
the council should not be held, until the next imperial recess, 
neither party should bo guilty of any kind of violence towards 
the other on account of any difference in creed.'' The 
emperor for his part promised to put a stop to every religious 
process which had been set on foot by the Attorney-General 
Cliarles was delighted to arrive at such a conclusion of the 
matter, on account of the urgent need for vigorous action in 
regard to the Turks. The rigidly Catholic Estates, however, 
were anything but content. The Elector Joachim of Branden- 
burg hotly declared that " he would not on any condition 

1 Se* De Wettk, iv. Nos. H62 aiiil H63. 

' " If we insist upon defining every particular so positively ticcording to our 

own jaiigmcnt, and refuse to trust all things in the matter to God and let Him 

work His will therein, the affair will come to no good, and the saying of 

' Solomon will be verified for us : ' The wringing of the nose bringeth forth 

blood ; ' aiid, ' Who«o despiaeth smaU things shall not nttain unto greater. ' " 

• Literally, neither party shonld injure, wage war against, arrest, invade, or 
besiege the other. 

VOL, IL L 
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consent to a peace with the Protestants ; he would rather 
forfeit hia dominions and his subjects, iind lose his own life." 
Aleander also, the Papal legate, who desired nothing less 
than a strict prosecution of the Edict of Worms, protested 
against the peace. On the side of the Protestants, the 
Landgrave Philip evinced dissatisfaction with the treaty, and 
made bitter complaint against the Elector of Saxony. The 
latter, however, was at this time lying upon his deathbed, and 
could no longer attend to the affairs of the allies. He refe; 
the landgrave and hia complaints to John Frederick, the prince 
electoral John the Stedfast departed this life on the 16th 
of August 1532. 

Matters wore a gloomy aspect in Switzerland also at this 
time. The peace that was brought about in 1529 was of no 
long duration. Zwingle's melancholy gaze into the future, 
aud the forebodings which he expressed to hia friends, seemed 
to be justified.' The Abbey of St. Gall gave the proximate 
occasion for the resumption of hostilities. This abbey Lad 
long been under the protection, so-called, of the four cantons 
of Zurich, Lucerne, Glarus, and Schwytz, the recent difference 
in whose religious opinions could not fail to exert a prejudicial 
influence upon their common superintendence of this ancient 
Catholic sanctuary.' The old abbot, Francis Geissberger, had 
died before the outbreak of the first religious war. His death 
seemed to the two Reformed protectoral cantons, Zurich and 
Glarus, to furnish a fitting occasion for the suppression of the 
abbey, and their policy would have been to delay the 
appointment of a successor to Geissberger until such appoint- 
ment should of itself appear superfluous. Instead, however, 
of pursuing such a course, they demanded point-b!auk that, 
unless the subsisting conventual arrangement^ could be proved 
to be in accordance with Scripture, the abbey should forthwith 
be suppressed and the buildings be devoted to secular purposes. 

* Sec HoTTiKOER, /.<•. vii. pp. 8*3-355. 

■ The documents relating to thu controvcrsj- may be fonuJ in the nlr*«dy 
cit«d archiTM of Emtkbr and Hottinoer. 
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The two Catholic cantons of Lucerne and Schwytz of course 

I refused to accede to this proposal, and insisted upon the 
•ppointment of another abbot. "Wliilst the guardians of the 
abbey were thus at odds, its inmates, who had concealed the 
fact of their superior's death as long as possible, themselves 
proceeded to elect a new head ; their choice fell upon Kilian 

IKiiufi, who, soon after his advancement to the abbacy, collected 
together the treasures of the cloister, and, in company with 
his monks, fled across the lake by night to Bregenz. Kaufi 
afterwards received his investiture from the emperor, and was 
confirmed in his new dignity by Pope Clement. Arbitrary as 
this whole proceeding was on the part of the conventuals, the 
■Eeformed cantons were themselves by no means guiltless of an 
arbitrary encroachment on corporate rights ; for not only did 
they refuse to recognise the abbot, on the ground tliat he had 
obtained his office surreptitiously, but they even took it upon 
Bthemselves to release the inmates of the cloister from various 
burdens, in the hope of thus inclining them to the Evangelical 
faith, and they also appropriated the decorations of the cloister 
church for the benefit of the poor. 

But it was not alone the differences relative to the Abbey 

I of St. Gall that revived the flame of religious discord. The 

jntinuons increase of gospel confessors, the spread of the 

Drmation even in districts where opposition to it had been 

lore lasting, exasperated the antagonists of refonn. Their 

irritation was further augmented by the foreign alliances 

contracted by the Evangelicals. Not only had Zurich and 

Basel, as we have seen, undertaken an alliance with the 

Landgrave Philip of Hesse, who manifested an increasing 

disregard of the scruples entertained by Luther concerning 

union with the Refonned party, but negotiations were likewise 

pending with France and Venice.* The stipulation of the 

treaty of peace relative to mutual toleration at length began 

be transgressed in various places. 

'See Escher's Arc/nv, i. pp. 273 eqq. ; MOrikofek, ii, pp, 261 sqq. Tlie latter 
JU the league with Venice a "preposterous " atlair. 
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In vain did Bern, which had stedfastly declined all foreign 
alliauces, endeavour to preserve the peace ; the last mediatory 
efforts of Glarus, Freiburg, Solothurn, and Appenzell were 
likewise abortive. War was declared by the interception of 
supplies on the part of the Evangelicals. On the 9 th of 
October 1531 the five cantons took the field with eight 
thousand men. Upon the reception of this intelligence, an 
advance guard under the command of George Goldli moved 
from Zui-ich towards Cappel, and was subsequently followed 
by the main body of troops. The first engagement took 
place on the 11th of October. I refrain from a description 
of the encounter as foreign to the purpose of this history, and 
invite attention instead to Zwingle alone, who was to be 
discovered among the foremost of the corahatants. He it was 
who up to the last moment had counselled war, and it was 
just that he should not withdraw himself from the conflict. 
He seemed to have a presentiment that his body would remain 
on the field, for as he went forth with frequent and fervent 
prayer, beainug the banner of the canton, " he conversed with 
his intimate associates in such terms as made it evident that 
he had no expectation of ever seeing his home again." The 
fact that when be was about to mount, his horse retreated 
several paces, was regarded by his anxious friends as an evil 
omen,* When the enemy began their charge, and while 
Zwingle was standing in the foremost rank amid the bravest 
of his fellow-combatants, Leonard Burkhard said to him, 
" This is a bitter mess tbat is set before us. Master Ulrich ! 
Who will eat it ? " ' " I," replied Zwingle, " and many an 
honest man beside, who stcmds here in the hand of God, 



' Hottuiger (vil p. 872) instances a ponllel case m the life of Mnngo Park, 
kIiom horse ttumbled at the commoDcemeDt of the traveller's second jonroey to 
AfHca, vhioh occomsnoe Walter Scott held to be omiuous. An equally striking 
ctrcumtitancf may be cited from th« life of Napoleon, whoso horse stumbled and 
llirvw it* rider beforo bis jiassage oyer the Niemen. See Sficnt, HiMoire de 
Xnpolitm tt dt la gramtt arm4t, rol. L p. 142 :" A voice ezohiimed, ' That is a 
bail imiQii, A Roman would go back.' " 

* " Maxtor Ulrioh. how are yon jileiisrd with this matter ! Are the radiahes 
salt onough » Who will eat them 7 " (NvecHKLKB, p, ^21). 
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■whose we are whether we live or die." He also spoke words 
of encouragement to Captain Lavater and others who were 
standing near. " My brave men," said he, " be of good cheer 
and fear not. Though we should suffer, our cause is still a 
good one. Commend yourselves to God, who is able to take 
care of us and of our dear ones. May He have them in His 
keeping ! " A fierce conflict now began. According to an 
ancient Swiss costom, stones were employed by the com- 
batants, in addition to the ordinary weapons of warfare. One 
of these missiles struck Zwingle as he stood in the neighbour- 
hood of a pear tree, and levelled him to the earth, just as he 
was administering consolation to one who had ueen stricken 
down a few moments before. Zwingle, as he fell, supported 
himself on his knees for an instant, exclaiming, " The body 
they may Idll, but not the soul," and then sank backwards 
and lay with folded hands and eyes upturned to heaven.^ His 
lips moved in silent prayer. In this condition he was found 
by some adherents of the old faith, who asked him if he would 
like to confess and if he desired to see a priest ; they also 
admonished him to call upon the saints. Zwingle replied by 
shaking his head. " Die, then, obstinate heretic ! " indignantly 
exclaimed Captain Vockinger ' of Unterwalden, and gave Inm, 
at the same time, his death-stroke. 

Though the accounts of Zwingle's departure may differ as to 
detail, it is certain that he died the death of a hero and was 
found among heroes ; six hundred men of Zurich alone were left 
upon the battle-field, among whom were representatives of the 
noble races of Escher and Meiss. It is said that even in 
death Zwingle's countenance preserved the hue of health and 
vigour, looking as he had been wont to look in the pulpit, 
when delivering one of his most animated discourses. Tears 
flowed from the eyes of his friends who recogidsed him. A 
malignant joy was depicted on the faces of some of his 
antagonists, but the behaviour of others indicated that they 

' Othen stAte that he fell face downwards. 
* By some this paiQ« is written Fuchmgtr, 
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■were free from so base a sentiment. Hans Schonbnmner, 
formerly superior of the convent at Cappel, could not refrain 
from tears as he gazed on the form of Zwingle. " ^^^lateve^," said 
he, " may have been thy creed, I know that thou -wast a loyal 
confederate. May God have mercy on thy soul." The most 
savage of the foes of the Evangelicals vehemently demanded 
that the corpse of Zwingle should be dismembered. Magis- 
trate Golder and Amman Thos of Zug replied to this proposal 
as follows : " Let the dead rest. We are not yet at the end of 
this matter. God will judge those that have fallen." Such 
voices of moderation failed, however, to obtain a hearing, A 
trial was held over Zwingle 's dead body, which was con- 
demned as that of a heretic. It was then quartered by the 
executioner of Lucerne, the pieces were burned, aud the ashes 
mingled with those of swiue. But the heart of the great 
Reformer was saved. Thomas Plater is said to have snatched 
it from the flames and to have presented it to Zwingle's friend 
Myconius at Zurich as a sacred relic. It is related that the 
latter, who shortly afterwards removed to Basel, threw it 
into the Rhine, in order to avoid making it the object of a 
superstitious veneration ; such a proceeding would seem to be 
an evidence of great zeal rather than of tender friendship. 
But, happily, the authenticity of the story is not vouched 
for.* 

That the adherents of the old faith regarded the defeat 
of Zwingle as a righteous judgment of God, is a circum- 
stance that cannot surprise us, nor can we blame them for 
entertaining such an opinion. But when we find Luther 
taking up the same strain of exultation, and again ranking 
Zwingle with Miinzer, we cannot fail to be both surprised 
and grieved.' 

A fate similar to Zwingle's overtook the valiant Commander 
Schmid, who was found dead on the field of battle, surrounded 
by thirteen of the members of his commandery ; his remains, 

' Seo MrcoNniB, De Vita et Obitu ZwingUi, at the conclusion. 
' See Luther's Letters, Dk Wettk, iv. Nos. 1429, 1430. 
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liowever, received worthy burial at the hands of friends.^ 
And, alas for the many others who fell as sacrifices in this 
battle ! -who can count them ? Jeroiae Botanus, the faithful 
and zealous assistant of (Ecolampadius, perished in a subse- 
quent engagement. And so fell many more. 

We do not describe in detail the fight at Gubel, which took 
place on the next day, when the auxiliaries of the Eeformed 
had arrived. Such a recital would be the less edifyiiig, as it 
would be impossible to disguise the fact that the events which 
transpired were of such a nature as to reflect little honour upon 
tlio Refonned troops. Tlie disorder manifest in the Evangelical 
army, its lack of military discipline and thirst for plunder, — an 
appetite which the Bernese satisfied by the sack of the cloister 
of Muri, — are characteristics which do not impress us with the 
idea of a host that was battling for the treasures of rehgion, 
for the cause of God ; while the Catholics at least were fight- 
ing for their saints, for their altars, and their homes. It 
is thus, however, that it was to be. It was — in a melancholy 
way, it is true — to be impressed upon the mind of the 
Evangelical party, that the interests of trutli are not to be 
Advanced by material weapons ; that the cause of the Divine 
Son of man is not to be defended by the sword. In the fate 
of Zwingle, however, and his heroic death, a highly tragical 
element is discernible ; that fate and death set forth the fact 
that the very noblest and best of humanity may, by a fatality 
of circumstances, be drawn into undertakings which exceed 
the limits previously calculated upon, and for the resodts of 
which the mover in them can consequently not be held 
responsible. Admitting, if you will, that Zwingle was in 
error in thinking to force concessions by the might of the 
sword, where Luther based his hopes upon the foundation of 



' " Oswald Sdgesser, a conventual of Kiiaanftcht. and also n preacher of the 
word of God, had the body of Sehmid conveyed from the battle-field of Kum- 
nacht, where it was interred in the charnel-house of the chapel of St. Nicholas " 
(Zar. KeujahmbL p. 14). Bullixoek writes concerning him: "This Conrad 
Sehmid WHS a pious man and a great help to the cauae of Reform, as may be 
i»e«u in the chronicles," etc. 
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the divine word alone, we still contend that Zwingle's was a 
noble error, and one which, associated as it was with a sacred 
enthusiasm for the cause of right and truth, is far more 
pardonable and infinitely higher than that subtUe Erasinian 
prudence that always scents danger afar off and skilfully 
evades it, It must be considered, moreover, that the position 
which Zwingle occupied was very different from that of 
Luther, the former being at once a Eeformer and Re- 
publican. 

Zwingle was cut down in the summer of his days, in the 
midst of many and manifold activities. In considering his 
career, the thought forces itself upon us, How much more 
might thiB man have accomplished for the Chui-ch, for 
learning, for his city and his country, if his life had been 
prolonged ! How many traits in his own character might 
have been clarified, and moulded into a harmonious whole ! 
Nevertheless, he was, just as he was, a whole man ; and that 
which he was permitted to accomplish, succeeding generations 
have honotired, and will continue to honour, all the more 
gratefully because liis time was so short. The great improve- 
ments which he effected in the schools of his native cantoo, 
and his promotion of good order and morality in his vicinity, 
have been set forth in detaU by others,^ His literarj' labours 
have been already refeiTed to by us at various times, in 
connection with different events in his life. A comprehensive 
exhibition of his merits as an expositor of Scripture and a 
religious teacher cannot be expected here. It will suffice for 
us to mention two of his writings, from one of which liis 
doctrinal system may be gathered in greatest fulness ; the 
other was written shortly before his death, and has been 
termed by BuUiiiger his " Swan Song." Both were dedicated 
to Francis l., king of France. The tirst, the Commentary on 
True and False Religwn^ was written in the yeai* 1525, and 



' Sm Mp«ciklly MuRiKOFER, is Ttrions paM«g««, 

' Dt vera et /aUa retiijione commeiUariwi (0pp. UL pp. 145 «iq.), tr»u»- 
latmi into German by Leo Juda. 
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bears the motto, " Come irnto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will refresh you." With pliilosophical 
cleamesa and dignity, and yet with religious warmth and 
earnestness, Zwingle here discusses the essence of religion — 
a task of reflection which Luther would never have imposed 
upon himself. Eeligiou is apprehended as the sum total of 
piety, as the bond that unites us to God. Religion, it is 
stated, essentially consists in attachment {adhwsio) to God 
as the one true good, and in the endeavour to do the will of 
the Most High. In this definition, however, Zwingle is far 
from contemplating only that which has since been called 
nafural religion. True religion and true Christianity coin- 
cide in hia estimation. All spiritual health, he maintains, 
comes from Christ. Zwingle calls no man a Christian [in the 
eminent sense of the term] save him who places his whole 
confidence in God alone and not in any creature, and hopes in 
God's mercy through Christ His Son ;* who fashions himself 
after the example of Christ; who dies daily, denies himself daily, 
and whose whole endeavour is to sufifer nothing in himself that 
can offend his God. Hence the Christian life is a conflict 
both difficult and dangerous, that cannot be intermitted without 
injury to the soul that has undertaken it, but for which a 
glorious victory is in prospect ; for he who battles here, shall 
be crowned hereafter, if he forsake not Christ, his Head. 

The second and shorter of the two writings to which 
reference is had, the Brief and Char Exposition of Faith^ was 
composed at the suggestion of Maigret, the French ambassador, 
and introduced at the court of France through Collin's 
instrumentality. It was designed to refute the malicious 
slandei-s which, in France as elsewhere, were continually being 
disseminated against the confessors of the gospel The most 
recent biography of Zwingle calls this the " purest and freest 
of his writings."' Zwingle does not permit himself to be 

» In the passai^e referred tts Zwingle caUh Chrirt " Qod of God " {Deut dt Deo). 

* ChrManaJiiUi brevis et clara txpotitiQ {,QpP- I v. \>. 42). 

* HoBiKOFKB, iL p. 334. 
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disturbed by the calumnies of the foes of the Evangelicals. 
Their falsehoods serve but ns foils to heighten the brilliancy 
of the truth. At the head of his Confession appears the 
proposition that has been called the chief fundamental tenet 
of the Zwinglian theology, — viz., that the eternal, uncreated 
God is the only worthy object of our adoration and worship, 
the alone sufficient giound of our confidence. By this 
assertion he rejects the worship of the saints and the Virgin 
Mary, though he holds the latter in high honour and does not 
refuse her the appellation of " mother of God " (Dei para). In 
like manner the sacraments, as external things, are declared 
unworthy of veneratioa Neither the invocation of tJie 
saints nor the use of the sacraments is instrumental in 
securing the forgiveness of our sins, which can be obtained 
from God alone. In the surrender of the Son of God, 
Zw ingle sees the strongest demonstration of the divine com- 
passion for sinful humanity. 

Tho doctrinal discussions which Zwingle incorporates in 
this work, wo touch upon but slightly. A religious feeling 
is manifest throughout them. To the last he remained 
fiuthful to his doctrine concerning the Lord's Supper, inas- 
miich as he continued to deny, in the writing to which we 
are at present referring, the corporeal presence of Christ in 
tho bread. His view of the sacrament had deepened, how- 
ever, as is evident from the fact that the idea of a spiritual 
participation therein is brought forward more distinctly and 
prominently here than at the beginning of the Eucharistic 
controversy. Nevertheless, he still continues to regard trust 
in Christ Himself as the all-important matter. As bread 
susttuns human life, and as wine nmkes man cheerful, so 
Christ restores the soul that was formerly destitute of all 
hope — ^He sustains and cheers it. It is faith that makes us 
capable of receiving the bread not as mere bread, but in 
its higher signification,' according to which Christ is made 

' Qui jam non panit, aed Chrittui at a^ificalioM. An idoftl tnuufonnAtion, 
such M waa Uoght in the asdeot Church. 
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present to U3. Not only this communion with the Lord, but 
also the communion of Christiaus with one another, is set 
forth by Zwingle as a special blessing attendant upon the 
Lord's Supper. As bread is produced through the mingling 
of many grains of wheat, and as wine is made by a confluence 
of juice from many grapes, so the body of the Church is 
formed of an infinite number of members, being made 
through one faith in Christ, which faith is the product of (me 
Spirit, a temple of the Holy Ghost' 

For the benefit of the king, Zwingle endeavours to set 
forth the relation of faith to works very plainly. Faith he 
regards as that religious disposition wliich confers value upon 
external actions. Where faith is lacking, there is a decrease 
in the value of the act performed. God can take pleasure 
in such works only as pniceed from faith. In like manner, 
says Zwingle, the king would look with distrust upon the 
finest work that any one could execute for him, if he knew 
that it was not the offspring of faith, i.e. of an honest and 
loyal disposition ; he would suspect that it covered some 
perfidy, some egotistical design. It is in this sense, he con- 
cludes, that we must apprehend the saying, " What is not of 
faith is sin." 

In the section on eternal life, there is one passage that 
gave offence to some persons — to Lutliei- especially — at the 
time when it was written, and which has since Zwingle's 
day shocked a great number of orthodox people. When the 
Refonner directs the king to the contemplation of eternity, he 
refers not only to the pious of the Old and New Covenants, 
to the old and the new Adam (Christ), to the patriarchs, 
prophets, and apostles, — not merely even to the pious 
ancestor of the king, from Saint Louis onward, and backward 
to the Pepins, — but he also mentions among the blessed of 
the otlier world, Hercules, Theseus, Socrates, Aristides, Anti- 
gonus, Numa, Camillus, the Catos, and the Scipios. " In 

' The doctrine of the Eaohuiat ia diaonsMd nt still greater length in the 
Appeudix. 
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«hort" he eoutinaest "no aprigbt man has ever lived, no 
piooB hearty no fJaithfol sool has ever existed, from the be* 
g nniing to the end of the world, whom thou wUt not see 
jrooder in the presence of God." 

The mention of mythological personages in this connection 
is attribotable to the Humanistic bent of Zwingle's mind ; 
nor shoold any one insist upon calling the author of the 
above -cited lines to as rigorous an account, in such a 
poetico-rhetorical flight of fancy, as if he were engaged in the 
statement of some dogmatical proposition. However we regard 
the wtnds, tiicy bear witness to the large-hearted liberality 
of the Kefonner. 

It is uoneoessary for me to describe the impression which 
tbe news of the defeat at Cappel produced at Zurich. I 
sliall say nothing of those who bewailed fathers, husbands, 
sons, and brothers among the slain ; nothing of Zwingle's 
widow, to whose manifold and grievous losses I have before 
alluded. But when to such calamities as the above, the pain 
of being misunderstood is superadded, — when the suffering of 
kas is followed by reproaches concerning things that it is 
not in the power of man alone to avert, — the grief of the 
aflieted is doubled. Such was the case at Zurich after the 
battte of Cappel. The measures of the Government were 
than BMMi hittedy censured, and great blame was cast upon 
Zwiogle and other preachers, who, it was declared, had fanati- 
^ ?H the people by their discourses, and seduced them to rash 
and baaidous undertakings. Many a man who before had, 
perhaps, been loudest in his carpi ngs at the Government for 
not displayiug a more courageous spirit, now accused the 
mien of fool-haidiness, and declared that he had foreseen , 
Um ttafortunata issue of the enterprise from the outset. 
Mtaj anotber. however, buried his grief in his own bosom, 
ttiinlrii^ it may be. that he would best honour the memory 
of tba fri l^ if, in fidelity and obedience to evangelical 
truth, ba leaned to humble himself under the mighty hand 

or God 
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Both parties had now become weary of a war iu which, 
literally speaking, brother fought against brother ;' winter 
came on and disinclined either side to longer sojourn in the 
field. On the 16th of November a second religious peace 
was accordingly concluded at Teynikon, in the canton of 
Zug. It is needless for us to specify tlie various conditions 
of this peace ; suffice it to say that the leading stipulation 
was mutual toleranca The costs of the war were settled by 
arbitration.^ 

Let us now glance for a moment at the disturbed condition 
of affairs in Solothurn. In that city, as we have already 
seen, the majority had clung to the Catholic faith ; notwith- 
standing this, however, a Reformed party of no inconsiderable 
strength had arisen, and had obtained permission to hold a 
weekly service in the church of the Franciscans, from which, 
also, the images and decorations were removed. Berthold 
Haller, of Bern, had likewise been invited to spend some 
time in the city, and measures were taken for a religious 
conference. But when, from anxiety at these innovations, 
the image of St. Ursus began to sweat, the Catholics, r^ard- 
ing this artifice of the priests as a miracle, formed the more 
earnest resolutions to put a stop to heresy. Such was the 
aspect of aflfairs at the outbreak of the war. In the country, 
the evangelical faith had a larger number of adherents. Both 
from the country and the city, troops were despatched to 
Cappel in aid of the Eeformed. After peace was declared, 
the five cantons demanded that Solothurn should either pay 
Bight hundred crowns as its share in defraying the expenses 
of the war, or take measures for the suppression of the 
rehgious services of the Eeformed wherever they had been 
introduced- The CathoHcs very naturally chose the latter 
alternative, and preparations were made for the forcible 
expulsion of the adherents of the new faith from Solothurn. 



' This was the case with the two Gbldlis. 

'For particulars, see BuLLiHOEi), voL iiL ; HOTTINOBR, I.e. pp. 422 sqq. ; 
and MdniKOFEB, ii. p. 443. 
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Matters at length arrived at such a crisis that the Catholics 
stationed themselves with a loaded cannon in front of tho 
house where the Eeformed held their meetings. Thereupon 
Mayor Nicholas Wenge took his stand before the mouth of 
the camion, exclaiTuiug, " If burgher blood is to be shed, let 
mine flow first ! " This resolute act produced a powerful 
impression througliout the city. Recourse to arms was tlms 
prevented, but the Reformed party sustained defeat here also ; 
indeed, from the day of the battle of Cappel, a reaction of uo 
little strength set in, in various districts of Switzerland, in 
favour of Catholicism. 

Zwingle was soon followed by other leaders of the Refor- 
mation. The Bernese Reformer Francis Kolb, the coadjutor 
of Haller, and a correspondent of Zwingle's, was at the battle 
of Cappel in the capacity of chaplain ; he also had uttered 
many words of rebuke, ill received by those to whom they 
were addressed. He did not fall in the battle, nor did he 
die of wounds there received, but of a broken heart ^ some 
years later (1535). 

CEIcolampadius, who had kept aloof from the battle-field, 
did not long survive his friend Zwingle. The news of the 
death of the latter so powerfully afiTected him, weighed down 
as he was with the cares of his office, as to occasion a severe 
shock to his already shattered health. A malignant inflam- 
matory disorder' hastened his end, which was worthy of his 
life. On the 21st of Noveml)er, he said to his family: "Do 
not grieve, my beloved ! I am not leaving you for ever. I 
am but passing from this vale of sorrow to the better and 
eternal life. I ought to rejoice at the thought that I shall 
soon be in the abode of everlasting bliss." He then partook 

' See BuLLixoKR, iii. pp. 213 and 283. 

* On the nature of his disease (an/Arax in out »aero), and still more on his 
lovely Christian departure, compare the letter of his friend and colleague, Simon 
Orynietis, to Wolfgang C'apito. This letter is inserted as the uarratire of an 
eye-witness, De vUa et obitu (Ecolampadii, in the preface to the edition of 
(Ecolampadiua' 1'ofnrnentnry on Ezfkirl (Argent. 15S4\, ir. ; it may also be 
found in the Epp. ZwimjUi et (Ec. Cotnp. HekXOO, (Ecolampad. ii pp. 240 
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of the Lord's Supper in company vrith his wife, their relatives, 
and household servants, "This holy supper," he observed, 
" is a token of my true faith in Christ Jesus, my Lord, my 
Saviour, and my Redeemer ; it is a faithful token of love, 
left lis by HiuL Let it be my last farewell to you." On the 
following day he assembled his colleagues about his bed and 
besought tliein to seek the welfare of the Church. He 
reminded them of the salvation purchased for us by Christ, 
imonished them to walk in His footprints, and to be the 

"more loyal in their love to Him and to those for whom He 
died in the increasing darkness and turbulence of the times. 
He charged them to be his witnesses that he had had the 
prosperity of the Church at heart, and had not, as his 
enemies declared, been its seducer to apostasy. His col- 

fleaguea grasped him by the hand and solemnly promised to 
cherish the interest of the Church. The day before his 
death, he had his children brought to him, and told tliem to 
love God, their heavenly Father ; he also charged their mother 
and other relatives to be cireful that the childreu harmonized 
in character with their significant names (Eusebius, Aletheia, 
Irene), that tliey might gi-ow up pious, truthful, and peaceable. 
The last night of his_ life . now approached. All the clergy 
were assembled about his bed. Of a friend who came in, he 
inquiredwb^th^' he- ;t)rought him any news; on receiving a 
negative answer, he pleasantly remarked : " Tlien I will tell 
you sometliing new ; I shall soon be with the Lord Christ." 
When he was asked if the light annoyed him, he pointed to 
Lis heart, saying, " Hero is light enough." The day was 
just breaking when, with the sigh, " Lord Jesus, help me ! " 
(Ecolanipadius breathed his last The ten clergjTiien who 
were present had fallen on their knees, and accompanied the 
parting soul with silent prayers. Thus, on the 24th of 
November 1531,' fficolampadius passed away, at the age of 

' Conoeming the date of liia death, about wliioU there is aonie difference of 
opmion (it being variously giveu as 21st and 23d November iind lat December), 
I Hehzoo, ^c. p. 252, uot«. 
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forty-nine: His grave is in the cathedral, close to that of 
the Burgomaster Jacob Meyer and that of Simon Grynteus. 
Foolish stories concerning his death were spread abroad by 
his religious opponents;^ to these idle tales, we regret to 
say, Luther lent an ear. 

The character of OEcolampadius is neither as imposing as 
Luther's nor as energetic as Zwingle's. He reminds us more 
of Melanchthon, although he did not attain to his greatness. 
Still, tliough he must be classed with the Reformers of the 
second rank, he filled with honour the position assigned him 
by God. He may more fitly be compared with the fathers of 
the Church than with the prophets ; and such a comparison 
would be the more apposite, since the study of the patristic 
writings was advanced by him. His preaching, though not 
remarkably powerful in its style, was calculated to produce a 
permanent effect upon its hearers. His most conspicuous 
virtue was fidelity to God and man. He frequently repeated 
the saying, that no man who had laid his hand to the plough 
should look back ; and in accordance with that sentiment he 
lived and laboured. The high estimation in which he was held 
by his contemporaries is evident from the fact that he was 
called to Zurich to succeed Zwingle. He became his successor 
in another sense. 

Zwingle's position was assumed by Henry Bullinger — that 
of OEcolampadius by Oswald lfyconiu.H. Both of these men 
deserve our attention for a few moments. 

Henry Bullinger was the son of Dean Bidlinger of Brem- 
garten," whom we have already mentioned in connection with 



* A Laocrne nuuiiiicript rektes that he Ikid violent hands on himself, from 
rhitjpin at the issae of th« battle of CappeL The molicioog Cocblxus MiiMd 
it to be reported that he had been cairiod oil by Satan. 

' In spit« of tliu law of celibacy, the elder Bullinger lived with Anna 
W'iedcrkchr in a mairiinonial connection which was certainly not lanctioned 
by the Church. Such cooscientiotiii marriages were not uufntquently con- 
tracted by ' ' the purrr and more eameat-minded " of the i)riests of that p«riod. 
Sa» SkU Hx88, Ldbentigttehiehu BidlmgerM, iL, Zurich, 1828-29; and Kakl 
Ptxerxiozzt, Htiitrieh Bullingtr, Ltben und autgacaMU Schriften, ElbtirfvM, 
181^8 (rol. V. of the Vater und Degrundtr). 
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Samson, the seller of indiilgences. After receiving hia first 
scanty instruction in the school of his native place, Henry, 
when twelve years old, was sent fo Emmerich, in the 
Netherlands, to be educated by the " Brethren of the Common 
Life." By them he was introduced to the study of the 
classics. The discipline in the " Beehive " (the name by 
which the house of the Brethren was known) was exceedingly 
severe. The inmates were permitted to speak nothing but 
Latin. Like Luther at Eisenach, Bullinger was obliged to 
earn his bread at Emmerich by singing from door to door. 
In common ^vith the Saxon Reformer, furthermore, he believed 
that he would please God by entering one of the monastic 
orders. He accordingly resolved to choose the strictest of 
them all — that of the Carthusian monks. He, however, did 
not, like Luther, consummate his purpose. At the Univei'sity 
of Cologne, Bullinger not only became familiar with the 
writings of the church fathers and the Schoolmen, but at 
this very seat of the " obscurants " be made accjuaintance 
with the productions of Luther and Melanchthon. The Lod 
Commun-es of the latter (see chapter vii.) impressed him most 
deeply. From this time (which was in the years 1521 and 
1522) he devoted himself to an earnest study of the Bible. 
In April 1522. after having passed six years in the Khine 
provinces, he returned to quiet Bremgarten, Li the Cister- 
cian monastery of Cappel, which was near his native place, 
he obtained, at the beginning of the year 1523, under the 
auspices of the pious and enlightened abbot, Wolfgang Joner 
(sumamed Kiippli), employment as teacher in the school con- 
nected with the cloister. To the boys he explained the Latin 
classics (Cicero, Sallust, and Virgil), and at the same time 
daily delivered theological lectures to adults on the writings 
of Erasmus and Melanchthon, These lectures were attended 
not only by the abbot and the monks, but admission was also 
offered to every one in the vicinity. Departing from the 
prevalent custom of employing Latin for all literary purposes, 
Bullinger lectured in his native German. His reformatory 
VOL. n. M 
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sentiments soon became evident. Instead, however, of their 
alienating from him the abbot, who was a strict churchujon, 
the latter was more and more won over to the doctrine of the 
gospel Between tlie reverend dignitary of more than fifty 
winters and the schoolmaster of nineteen, a lovely brotherly 
relation sprang up. The circle of Builinger's intimates like- 
wise included the prior of the cloister, Peter Siraiuler of 
Itheinau, the distinguished priest Wemlier Steiner of Zug, 
and others. The report of Builinger's teachings and of tlxe 
abbot's sanction thereof brought the cloister under suspicion 
of heresy among the friends of the ancient order of things ; 
nor were there wanting among these some who played tlie 
part of spies upon the monastery and its inmates. 

While attending the religious conferences at Zurich, Bul- 
linger contracted a friendship with Zwingle, whose sermons 
had already made a lasting impression on him. Though 
independent research and the study of the writings of Luther 
and Melanchthon had, without Zwingle's mediation, resulted 
for Bullinger in a clearer insight into divine truth, it must 
necessarily have aflForded him great delight to meet with a 
confirmation of his principles from the great Swiss Reformer. 
Zwingle's " forcible, sound, and scriptural teachings," Bullinger 
declares, " greatly strengthened my convictions." During the 
remainder of Zwingle's life, each of these two men formed the 
complement of the otlier, as was the case with Luther and 
Melanchthon. While Bullinger was still at Cappel, where he 
remained for si-^c yeare, he manifested great fecundity as an 
author. Upwards of seventy diflerent treatises flowed from 
his pen. The chief purport of these writings was always that 
the supreme authority in matters of faith is to be met with 
in the Holy Scriptures, and that the sum of all salvation and 
blessedness is to be found in Christ. He likewise strove to 
oonfirm others in these principles.' Independently of the 
£ttcharisticcontrover8y between Luther and the Swiss Reformers, 

' Am RuUin>;(!r's letUr to r.v9tor Matthias at Seengen oa the Uivlln-ylerssi*, 
Prst xujiiLi, p. 91. 
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and purely in \-iew of the Romish mass, Bullinger in 1525, 
the same year in which the controversy broke out, espoused 
the same views in regard to the Lord's Snpper which were 
defended by Zwingle and CEcolampadius against Luther and 
his adherents.' 

Ijullinger Ukewise assisted Zwingle in opposing the Anabap- 
tists. He also became the friend of QScolarupadius. After 
the reform of the cloister of Cappel had been effected, Bul- 
linger (in 1527) married Anna Adlischweiler of Ziirich, 
formerly a nun in the convent of Oetenbach, which, like 
that of Cappel, had, at the time of which we speak, been 
suppressed. For the edificatiou and instruction of his wife, 
Bullinger (in 1528) wrote a treatise "Concerning Female 
Education, and how a Dattghter should order her Life and 
Conduct."' The behaviour of Bullinger exerted a refle.'c 
influence upon his father, the Dean of Bremgai-ten, who was 
still living, and who, in a sermon delivered in February 1529, 
now declared himself positively in favour of the Reformation, 
The people of Bremgarten were divided in their religious 
sentiments. The adherents of Eome succeeded in deposing 



' For tlie benefit or Anna Schwiter, a gimple bargheress of Zng, he wrote a 
tr*atise "Against the bread of idols, onii coDcerning the bread of tliaiiksgiving ; 
how manifold the abu.w thereof is, and what i« the just and troe use of it " 
In regard to transnbstautiation, he would not accept the argument so frequently 
drawn from the divine omnipotence, declaring that all manner of absunlitiea 
might with equal joatice be defended by the exertion that all things are 
possible to God. Acconling to this mode of argamentation, an ox must be 
able to fly. The body of Christ eticlosi'd in the bread, he regarded as on a jar 
with 11 god contained in a pyx, in the nionstmnce, or in any shrine or receptacle 
whatever. A "Chri«t of bread " he rated no higher than a woodi'n Jupiter or 
a brazen Mars. Thua, before Bullinger became acquainted with Luther's view, 
he combatM impanation as well as tmnsubatantiation. The two doctrines were 
held by him to be on an equal footing. The latter he attacked with groat 
sharpness and excessive bitterness, in tbo followiug words : — " We snatch the 
body of Chri.st from heaven, whither it is nscendcd, and drug it about as we 
choose ; we chaae it, to the sound of a bell, from one temple to another, from 
one village or farmhouse to another, and for every one who comes to us we can 
make a God." That such utterances must wound many pious minds, and that 
such and similar statements might displease even de«p«r naturos, such as 
Luther's, ovcrj' unprejudiced person must admit. 

•On the cover were the words: "This little book and it* contents pertain 
only to my wife." 
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iht $fi/td dew/ but the nUmoUorj pvty indemnified theva- 
wlvee for thu triumph of their opponents by calling the 
MjfaoolmMtcr of Cappel, the eon of the deposed clergyman, to 
be tbejr prMcber. With this circumirtanoe was connected 
tho [irriNeoation of the Reformation in Bremgarten, the aboli- 
tion of thu niaae and of imagea. Hence we may call Bullinger 
t)iu iCofonner of Uii« little town, which, by its geographical 
I>o*ition, formed an outpo«t in that struggle which was to be 
decided on tho field of C&ppeL Bullinger shared in the sad 
experienoee of the war. On the occasion of the general Diet 
at Bmngarten (August 1531), he exerted all the powers of 
hie oloqaenco in the endeavour to depict before the eyes of 
the eeiembldd cotifedorates the horrors of intestine war. He 
Warned them iiguinst precij»itftncy, Not with the sword, but 
with tho woupons of the Spirit, wotild he have the conflict 
docicle<l. On this point he was in full sympathy with Luther. 
Again, on tho 10th of August, in the presence of the two 
deputies from Bern, he had an earnest interview with Zwingle 
in the parsonage at Bremgarten, and at its close accompanied 
his friend to the next village, Zwingle took leave of him 
three times, with tears in his eyes, and said to liim, " My dear 
Henry, niiiy Ood preserve you. Be faithful to the Lord Christ 
and to His Cliurch." Tliis was the last time that the two 
ever saw each other. The unfortunate issue of the battle of 
C«p()el o]^rated disastrously u[>on Brcmgai-ten. The dismissal 
of its preachers was im]K)sed upon it by the unhappy treaty 
of peace vhich succeeded the battl& In the night of the 
20th and 21st November 1531, Btdliuger, in company with 
his «ged but still vigoioos father, and his colleague, Gerrasias 
Sdmkr, set out for Zurich. He was followed, a few days 
htter, by his brave wife, who waa obliged to %bt her vaj- 
tbxoi^ the goaids at the gate of Breo^aiten. The fiogitiTas 
vne boytaMy received by Werner Steiner, wbo^ haviog heaa 
^■u a boa Zi^ some taate belsm on aoeavittofhis fiuth.hBd 
tifciB Mp his apooe at Znnd^ ns the iiripii w lui ■ocwl of tos 
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minster, Tlie spirit of mingled despondency and irritation 
which at this time prevailed in that deeply-humiliated city, 
entered unpleasantly into the personal experience of Steiner. 
Any man who bore the title of " parson " was looked upon 
with suspicion by either side ; for the idea had become rife 
that all the calamities under which the bui-ghers were at 
present groaning, owed their origin to priests and preachers. 
Even Leo Juda found it necessary to conceal himself, with 
the aid of faithful friends ; and the schoolmaster, Oswald 
Myconius, scarcely dared show himself in the street when 
engaged in the pursuit of his harmless avocation. But 
Bullinger, who was then in the vigour of youth (he was 
twenty-seven years old), did not permit himself to be dis- 
couraged. He made his apf>earance in the pulpit, and spoke 
words of encouragement to the troubled Evangelicals. It 
seemed to many as if Zwingle had risen again in this new 
phcenix. What, then, could be more natural than that 
Bullinger should be chosen as the successor of the slain 
Reformer? On the 9th of December 1531, he was unani- 
mously appointed to the rectorship of the cathedral by the 
whole of the Greater Council^ At his election it had been 
declared to him that the people desired a peace-loving preacher 
— one who would " proclaim the word of God in a virtuous, 
friendly, and Christian manner," and would not meddle with 
secular affairs. Bullinger accepted this condition, with the 
proviso that the word of God should in no wise be bound 
thereby. He, however, assumed only the pastoral office of 
Zwingle. The theological professorsliip was conferred upon 
the learned Buchanan (Bibliander). 

Bulliuger's position was by no means an easy oae. The 
anti-reformatory party, which now numbered among its 
adherents many who had formerly professed attachment to 
the new doctrine, bad taken advantage of the dejection of the 
civil authorities to involve them in reactionary measures. All 

' His friends styled liiiii Anti/ttm in ihrir letters, but tliis hod not yet becoiuQ 
the i-iutoraory title. Sve pEaTAXuzzi, I.e. [>. 79. 
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manner of movements were under way on the borders of the 
Lake of ZuhcIl Immediately after the battle of Cappel, in 
November 1531, a public meeting had boeu held at Meileu, 
on the eastern shore of the Uke. A complaint was presented 
to the Government, requesting tlie abolition of innovations. 
It was demanded that the " interloping parsons who had 
flocked " to the canton should be cast adrift, and that peace- 
loving pastors should be installed in their places. Some few 
in the city of Zurich returned to the old faith. Peter Ftissli, 
a member of the council, visited Einsiedeln at Eiister 1532, 
for the purpose of confessing. Mass was secretly celebrated 
in a cellar. Eome seized the favourable opportunity now 
offered to her, and, through her legate Eunius, invited the 
Ciovemment to return to the bosom of the ancient Catholic 
Church. On the Wednesday after Trinity Sunday 1532, the 
Governmeut, it is true, issued a fresh mandate against tlie 
mass, and therein promised " confidently to abide " by the 
truth as once discerned,' but the efficiency of its measures was 
mnch diminished by a reactionary party. On fit. John's day 
of this same year, Leo Juda, who had been for so long a time 
the assistant of Zwiugle, delivered a cuttuig sermon (in a style 
suggestive of Juhn the liaptist, whom the day commemorated), 
in which he accused the Government of no less a thing than 
treason to the truth and adulteration of the faith. " Ye," he 
declared, addressing himself to the nilers, " are shepherds of 
God's flock, and as such it is incumbent upon you to guard 
your sheep, that God has entrusted to you, from wolves, 
whatever detriment may ensue to yourselves. Ye should not 
suffer them to be damaged in honour, body, or estate ; much 
less ought ye to permit their souls to suffer injury, or allow 
them to be despoiled of any particle of divine truth. He 
who flees when the wolf attacks the flock is not a faithful 
shepherd. And now since ye, the shepherds of the people, 
are sleeping, / must do my duty, — I must bark like the 
shepherd's watchful dog, and arouse you. Ye " (he proceeded 

' BuLLiNCER, iii. pp. 315 iqq. 
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nmner) " have ejected from tlie council pious and upright 
men, liouourahle citizens, good old burghers of Zurich, who 
have always acted with fidtlity towards the word of God and 
the State. Ye have called them cloniourers when they lifte 1 
up their voices against you. On the other hand, men whom 
aforetime ye punished for adultery and other misdeeds, de- 
claring them to have forfeited their honour, ye now have again 
elevated to an honourable standing, have advanced tliem to 
preferment, and placed them on the judicial bench and in the 
council." This discourse of " Master Leu " [Lion] occasioned 
much commotion. The matter was taken before the Council 
of Two Hundred. Besides Leo, Bullinger was summoned to 
appear before this body, he having expressed himself in 
similar terras. The defence of the two men was so fraught 
with power and dignity that the Government not only dis- 
missed them uncensured, but even requested them to continue 
to proclaim the word of God as they had done hitherto. It 
was added further, that if the preachers should at some futui'e 
time be desirous of laying any complaint before the Govern- 
ment, tliey were at liberty to go and " knock at the door of 
the council chamber, when admission would at once be granted 
them." 

Ennius, seeing that he could not prevail upon the Govern- 
ment of Zurich to abandon the evangelical faith, endeavoured 
to kindle the wrath of the Catholic cantons afresh. For this 
purpose he availed himself of the mandate against the mass, 
issued by the rulers of Zurich. In this mandate the sacrifice 
of the mass was called a diminution of the merit of Christ — 
language which the opposite party constnied into a violation of 
the treaty of peace, by the provisions of wliich each party was 
forbidden to speak insultingly of the religion of the other. Hence 
fresh negotiations arose between Zurich and the five cantons, 
continuing until the matter was finally settled in April 1533. 

Oswald Myconius,' the successor of (Ecolampadius at Basel, 

' MewtBIor KtRCHiioFHn, Onwaid MyconlvB, Antinlrt dtr Batler Kirehf, 
Zurich, 1813; and tb« author's Lebcn (EeolatnpaiU vnU JUycotiiua, Elberfeid, I860. 
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was more favourably situated than was BulHnger at Zurich. 
Myconius, whose real name was Geisshiisler, was bom at 
Lucerne in the year 1488; the exact day of his birth is 
unknown. After completing his studies at Basel, he was for 
some time a schoolmaster in tliat city. Ou returning to 
Lucerne, he, together with Xylotectus (Ziramermann) and 
Jodocus FQlchmeyer, gave expression to reformatory senti- 
ments, in consequence of which he was obliged to leave the 
city in 1523.^ After a brief sojourn at Einsiedeln, he accepted 
a call from Zwuigle to the foundation school of the Frauen- 
miinster at Zurich. In a school he was in his true element 
Thomas Plater, of the Valais, whose originality of mind we 
have already had occasion to mention, was his pupil, his 
intellectual son. In addition to teaching, Myconius sometimes 
preached, and further took part in the general religious 
conflict by his writings. Upon one occasion he defended the 
people of Zurich tigainst the attacks of the priesthood of Inner 
Switzerland.' On the death of Zwingle, he left Zurich and 
removed to Basel. In the latter city he was at first pastor of 
St. Alban's, thus fiUing a vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Jerome Botanus ;' at the decease of Qi)colampadius, however, 
he was advanced to the chief pastorate of Basel In August 
1532 he was also created professor of the New Testament. 
In his modesty he declined the title of Doctor, on the plea 
that Christ forbade His disciples to be called Eabbi (Matt. 
xxiii 8), saying that one is their Master, and all they are 
brethren. A special chair had accordingly to be established 
for the degreeless teacher. 

We can here no longer follow Myconius' efforts iu the 
cause of ecclesiastical reform. Be it observed only, that it 
was under his leadership that the Confession of the Church of 
Basel, a sketch of which had been prepared by CEcolampadius, 

' See clmp. xiv. 

* OKuniii Mycofiii, Lucernani ad Saeerdotet Helcrtiir, t/ui T'ujurini* male 
Icfuuntiir mti»oriit, ul male lof/ue demntxnt. 

* ThU faithful collciigue of CEcoUmpmlios wan ube of those who fell in tln» 
bntUe of Capi>el. 
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was finally completedj and, by order of the Govemineat, 
printed and published, and adopted by the burghers at the 
halls of the different guilds. This was 77tc First Confcssicn of 
Basel, of the year 1534;* under the name of MulhusuTui it 
was also adopted by the neighbouring city of Mithlhausen. It 
is remarkable for its great simplicity and mildness. Its 
strongest opposition is called forth by tlie Anabaptists, who 
at that time were still regarded as a dangerous " rabble." 
How Little the letter of this Confession was intended to be 
binding upon all future ages, is manifest from the conclusion, 
which is as follows : — " Finally, we would subject this our 
Confession to the verdict of the divine scriptures of the Bible ; 
and we do hereby profess our readiness at any and every 
time most thankfully to render obedience to God and His 
word, if it shall be proved to us from Holy Writ that our 
doctiine is in any point erroneous." 



^ See the author's Geaeftichte der Easier Con/eamon, Basel, 1828. Tte Con- 
fession cousiata of twelve articles. Article 1 treats of God (Trinity, election) ; 
article 2, of man (the fall, original sin) ; article 3, of God's care over us (divine 
revelation down to the coming of Christ) ; article i, of Christ, true God and 
true man ; article 5, of the Church und the sacruuicnts ; article 6, of the Lord's 
Suji|HT (Christ the soul's nourishment unto etcnial life : the Ixxly of Christ, 
however, not enclosed in the bread and wine of the sacrament) ; article 7, of 
the use of excommuuication (the Church excoinutunicatcB in order to the re- 
fonuation of the excommunicated person, and readmits him to its fellowship 
upon Ills repentance) ; article 8, of nilers ; article 9, of faith and works ; article 
10, of the last dsy ; article II, of contmandnionta and non-commRncInicnt^ 
(feiitivals, holy days, and the marriage of priests) ; article 12, aguinst the Ana- 
baptists. 
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MM ASIC BWtTZSMLASO — WILLUM FAKEL — THE KEFORXATIOS IV 

XEUCOATU. ASH ITS VICTXITY PETER TIRBT — BEGIXyiKOS 

OF THE REFOBMATIOV IS VAUD GEXEVA AXD ITS PABTlliS 

FAltEL, fiAOrtEB, FMlttST, OUVErANrS VICTOBT OF 

TUE UEFOBMATION AT GESEVA. 

WE have not yet spoken of that part of Switzerland 
M'luch is collectively designated as Romanic or, in 
popukr parlance, French Switzerland.' There, also, the con- 
flict between the old and new, between priestly autliority and 
independence of the spiritual yoke, had been in course of 
preparation. The man who first comes forth prominently as 
a Reformer of this portion of Switzerland is William Farel, 
whom we have lost sight of since the time when he challenged 
the University of Basel to a disputation (1524). He sab- 
sequently visited Straasbui^g, where he contracted a friendship 
with Capito and Bucer. In the early part of November 1526, 
after experiencing a variety of fortunes, Farel, on the advice of 
Haller of IJeni, took up his abode at Aigle, in the lower 
valley of the Rhone, on the borders of Bern and Valaisi. He 
there laboured in the modest vocation of a schoolmaster, call- 
ing himself Urainus, in allusion to the arms of Bern, under 
whoso protection he stood. CEcolampadius, in a letter under 
date 27th December, congratulates him on his new office, and 

' For infonnation concerning the political history of this part of Swiuerluiil, 
ire VrH-LKMIX, OturhithU drr Kidijaionaett u'dhrrttd tits IGutttl 17 JahrhurutfrU 
Tol. viii. i>f JoH. vox Ui'IXEr'k GtKhichl* der tchtcHzrritchm BiJj/tmostm- 
fSt\fl), Zurich, 18*2. For its ecclesiastical history, see Ki'CUat, llittoirt dt In 
Ht/oTintUhn dt Ut Suiuc (VuiUemui's edition). For biognphiu of Farel, aou 
nuto on p. S30 of vol. i. 
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encourages liira to proceed with equal firmness and discretion, 
looking to the Lord, who without doubt would show him the 
right way. Farel encountered great opposition. The local 
magistrates forbade him to preach, despite the permission 
which he had received from Bern. The Bishop of Sitten 
hurled the thunderbolt of excommunication against preachers 
who were vagabondizing about the country. Fanatical monks 
zealously opposed him. Farel, however, was not to be turned 
aside by any of these things. He preached, also, in the 
vicinity of Aigle, at Olon. Bex, and elsewhere. As he was 
holding forth cue day at Olon, he was disturbed by a clamorou.? 
multitude with drums, etc. linging women also fell upon him 
like furies, and plucked out his beard. 

The favourable issue of the disputation at Bern (1528), 
which Farel personally attended, gave him courage to press 
forward. The mandate of reform was, however, by no means 
cheerfully received by the mass of the people. When posted 
on the church doors at Aigle, it was torn down by the popu- 
lace. The distmbance was augmented when the loixls of Bern 
forcibly removed altars and images. Farel was besieged in bis 
pulpit by the n^ing mob. The Bernese Government sent a 
deputy, named Rudolph Nageli, to restore peace and quiet to 
the district, but his efforts at first proved fruitless. The in- 
habitants of the valley of Ormond resisted the innovations 
with especial violence. They declared that they would choose 
another ruler rather than abandon their old faith. Bern gave 
them until Whitsuntide to consider their determination, and 
they finally discontinued their opposition. The Bernese 
Government executed summary vengeance on those who had 
been guilty of promoting insubordination. The chief men of 
the parish, who had favoured the disorders, were depo.sed ; the 
vicar of the old church was banished from the place ; and the 
benefices were given to evangelical preachers. The people by 
degrees became accustomed to the novelties which had been 
thus forced upon them. 

Farel was by nature more fitted to be a travelling preacher 
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— a pioneer of the gospel — than a reformer quietly bailding 
away in one place. By the authorization of the Bemese 
magistracy, he went firat to Marten [or Morat], and then to 
Biel, which latter town had some time previously accepted the 
doctrines of the Beformation, and for that reason welcomed 
him all tlie more gladly, desiring that he might confirm the 
minds of the Evangelicals in the truth. Thence he proceeded 
to Neureville, on the Lake of Biel. 

Under commission of the Bemese Government, he next 
visited Lausanne. On the Slst of October 1529, he appeared 
before the council of that place, and presented his credentials 
as a preacher of the gospel The matter was laid before the 
Council of Two Hundred, which body showed itself not un- 
favourably disposed towards Farel ; but the bishop stedfastly 
resisted the Refonuer. Farel returned for a time to Murten. 
He next directed his attention to the county of Neuchatel, and 
made his appearance first at Serri^res, about half a mile from 
the city of Neuchatel. There was a priest at the former place 
who was not entirely disinclined to the gospel, and who per- 
mitted the wandering evangelist to preach in the churchyard. 
There Farel accordingly held fortli, mounted upon a stone, 
which is still pointed out as a memento of those da^'S. 
Burghers from Neuchatel appeared among his auditors, and 
fintdly invited him to visit their city. He accepted this call, 
and preached in the market-place, in the streets, and public 
squares. There was something striking in his appearance. 
The little insignificant man, with a red and touzled beard and 
sunburnt visage, but with eyes that shot lightning, and a voice 
of thunder, combined an audacious and defiant air with his 
neglected exterior. Some he repelled ; others were attracted 
by him. While the monks cried shame upon him, the 
voice of the people was all the more urgent in requiring 
that he should speak. Novelty-seekers, as well as searchers 
after salvation, pressed upon the stranger, and never did 
his preaching fail to produce a profound impression. But 
he was not yet able to remain in Neuchatel It would be 
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impossible for lis to follow him in all his journeyinga hither 
and thither, in the excursioiia which he undertook, now to 
the valley of the Miinster, and again to the VuUy, and else- 
where. Suffice it to say that while thus engaged he repeatedly 
returned to Neuchatel, and at length in the year 1530 
succeeded in establishing the Reforniatiou there. He had at 
first preached in the streets, but now the doors of the churches 
were gradually opened to him. He wa.5 first admitted to the 
hospital chapel, a circumstance which seemed to him to be 
significant. As Christ must needs be born in a stable, so, he 
said to himself,, the gospel must take for its starting-point, at 
Neuchatel, the house of the infirm and sick. This thought 
furnished him with the theme for his first sermon. He did 
not, however, confine himself to words. He immediately pro- 
ceeded to action, and without long delay purged the church of 
its images. This act e.Kcited great commotion. The Bernese 
Government itself, in a letter to Farel, expressed its dis- 
approval of his too hasty procedure, and admonished him not 
to overstep the bounvls prescribed him by the office of evan- 
gelist. But who, by a word, can extinguish a conflagration 
when it is once under way ? Excesses were committed in the 
vicinity of Neuchatel. On the festival of the Assumption of 
the Virgin, Farel visited a village in the Val-de-Ruz in company 
with a young Frenchman from Dauphiny. They entered the 
village churcL Mass was read, and the congregation devoutly 
followed the motions of the celebrant with their eyes, while 
Farel stood in readiness to preach. This excited the indigna- 
tion of the young companion of the evangelist. Ho suddenly 
sprang towards the priest, snatched the host from his hands, 
and then turned to the people, crying : " This is not the God 
whom ye shoiUd worship ; He is in heaven above, in the 
majesty of the Father, and not in the hands of the priest" 
The congregation were silent from consternation. Farel 
seized the opportunity to speak. But the priest and his 
adherents fluw to the bells and sounded an alarm. The 
people poured into the church from all quarters, and it was 
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with difficulty that Farel and his attendant could escape that 
abusive treatment which they had invited by their more than 
imprudent conduct. They, however, did not escape entirely 
unharmed. As they were returning, evening having set in, 
they were attacked and beaten, in the vicinity of the castle of 
Valangin, by a tlirong of men and women armed with clubs. 
Priests also were amongst their assailants. Farel and his 
companion were conducted to the castle. As they were 
passing a chapel on their way thither, the multitude tried to 
compel them to prostrate themselves before an image of the 
Virgin, and implore her mercy. When they refused to do 
this, and Farel again proclaimed the sin of idolatry and pointed 
to God BB man's only helper in time of need, his head was 
dashed agtiinst a wall with such violence that the blood gijshed 
forth, leaving stains that are said to have been visible for 
years afterwards. Both Farel and his attendant were com- 
mitted to prison. As soon as the people of Neuchatel heard 
of these occurrences, they demanded the liberation of the 
prisoners. The lords of Bern likewise required satisfaction at 
the hands of the Countess of Valangin for the wrongs which 
their preachers had suffered within her territory. An investi- 
gation was instituted, but no one was i>unished. The above 
is an instance in which religious zeal degenerated into blind 
passion on the one hand, and the savage bnitality of the rabble 
on the other. 

By the end of October the conflict was to be decided in the 
city of Neuchatel. On the 22d of that month iconoclasm was 
inaugurated, and a number of images were mutilated. The 
next day (Sunday) Farel preached in the hospital church, 
which had long been too small to contain all the people who 
thronged to heM his sermons. On a sudden the preacher 
e.xpres3ed his desire to repair to the principal church of the 
city, and there, without further delay, substitute the word of 
God for the muss. This proposal struck a responsive chord in 
the hearts of Farel's auditors. "To the church ! to the 
church I " they shouted with one voice. Farel was at once 
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hurried away by the crowd, and preacher and people quickly 
ascended the hill on which both the castle of Neuchatel and 
the church of Our Lady were situated, The canons in vaiu 
strove to hold the sanctuary against the intruders. The doors 
of the church were burst open, and the multitude pressed in. 
Farel advanced to the pulpit. This also the clergy attempted 
to defend, but were as before overpowered by the burghers. 
And then in the church of the Virgin, within which for four 
centuries Rome had reigned supreme/ there waa heard at last, 
from the raouth of an EvangeUcal preacher, tlie .■simple 
apostolic declaration of the gospel doctrine of salvation. An 
ancient chronicle states that the sermon delivered on this 
occasion was one of the most powerful ever preached by Farel. 
At the close of his discourse the voice of the a.sseiabled throng 
replied, " Wo are ready to follow the Evangelical doctrine ; 
both we and our children are resolved to die tlierein." This 
was certainly an impressive moment. But a less edifjing 
scene followed it, as a tempest sometimes succeeds the dawn. 
" Away with the images I away with them this instant ! " was 
the cry that resounded from the impetuous mass. And then 
began the work of destruction. Thirty chapels in the neigh- 
bourhood of the church were torn down — not au altar was left 
standing. The images were dashed to pieces, and the frag- 
ments thrown from the top of the rock, to find a grave beneath 
the waters of the Seyon, The wafers were taken from their 
receptacles and eaten like common bread. In vain did the 
governor, to whom the indignant canons and canonesses had 
appealed in their distress, endeavour to re.store tranquillity. In 
matters of faith, the burghers declared, he had no right to 
command. Nor did the Catholic party gain anything by the 
governor's report, in which he remarked that the whole move- 
ment had originated with some hot-headed young men lately 
returned from the war, and stated further that the majority of 
the burghers were attached to the ancient faith. It waa 

' [The church waa built by Count Ulric n. four centuries before. Set 
D'AuDiosE, vol. iv. p. 296.— Tu-J 
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resolved that the ballot should decide whetlier such was the 
case. This resolution taken, the adherents of lleform de- 
manded that the Bernese should be represented by deputies 
on the occasion. Commissioners from Bern accordingly 
appeared on the 4th of November. After some lengthy and 
painful discussions the votes were takeUj and the majority, 
by an excess of but eighteen, however, was found to be 
on the side of the supporters of the Reformation. The lords 
of Bern then admonished one and all to preserve the 
peace. The al)olition of the mass was confirmed ; it was 
ordered, however, that the clergy should not be molested, 
and that the regular tithes and imposts should be duly paid 
as before. 

Farel continued liis laboui's as a travelling preacher. 
People from Avenches and Payerne would visit Murten, 
where he was for a time, from curiosity, that they might hear 
the preacher who e.xcited such a sensation: they went to 
scoff, thinking themselves proof against every attack that 
could be made upon their ancient doctrines and customs ; 
but many were captivated by the preacher's words, and 
returned pricked to the heart and fiUed with other tlioughts 
than those which had occupied them when they set out. 
Farel next preached at Avenches. He there met with oppo- 
sition from the monks and the Bishop of Lausanne, but was 
again protected by the mighty arm of Bern. Tlie commis- 
sioners of that canton, under M'hose escort he had entered 
Avenches, requested liim to accompany them to Orbe and 
preach there also. A year previous to this time, he had 
opposed an indulgence preacher at the latter place, on which 
occasion the first fountaiu-basin that he met with served Iiim 
in the stead of a pulpit ; stormy were the scenes that then 
attended his proclamation of the gospel The same spirit 
of resistance was now manifested when, at the dose of 
vespers, he ascended the pulpit in the church at Orbe. His 
words were received with hisses and whistling, with howls 
and the stamping of feet, and every term of opprobrium in 
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the Frencli vocabulary was showered upon hiin.' Farel did 
not lose his composure, however. The; darts of his opposers 
glanced aside from him. His coolness increased the fury of 
the raging multitude. The tumult continued. It was im- 
possible for the preacher to finish his discourse. The Bernese 
bailiff found it necessary to take Farel under his protection, 
and escort him, arm in arm, to Ms own house. 

A number of similar scenes occurred which it is needless 
for us to describa At Orbe, as elsewhere, it was the authori- 
tative command of Bern that finally suMued the insubordinate. 
Shall we, however, in our disapprobation of the violent 
measures resorted to, refuse to recognise the hand of Provi- 
dence in events which, to an observant eye, discover traces of 
divine governance, even though the wrong-doing of both the 
parties concerned in them may readily mislead the judgment 
of the student of history ? From this very town of Orbe, which 
had become the theatre of distressing conflicts, there went forth 
a man whom God had chosen to be His instrument in the 
further spread of the Reformation in Eomanic Switzerland. 

Despite all the opposition of the multitude, there had 
gradually gathered about Farel at Orbe a faithful little band 
of hearers. One of those who sat at the feet of Farel was a 
young man who had been impressed by the gospel at Paris. 
This youth, whose name was Peter Viret,' was born at Orbe 
in 1511. He was the son of a cloth-shearer, and was the 
possessor of sound learning and pleasing manners ; nor was 
he deficient in the gift of eloquence. At the solicitation 
of Farel, he ventured for the first time to preach in his 
native town on the 6th of May 1531. He then, in com- 
pany with Farel, preached the go-spel at Grandson, and 
afterwards at Lausanne. If Farel may, from his predomi- 
nant agency, be termed the Eefornier of Neuchatel, Viret may 
justly be entitled the Reformer of Lausanne. But let us, 
in the first place, follow him, together with Farel, to Geneva. 

'' Tbey called him cAi<n, mdtm, h^rilUfu^, diahle, etc. 
* C. ScHMiUT, WWidm Fartl wul Peter Viret, Ubctkld, 1810. 
VOL. II. N 
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Tliis ancient city of the Allobroges,' situated at tbe mouth 
of the Ehone, and at the very gates of Italy and France, 
whose destiny it was to become the third metropolis of the 
Reformation (after Wittenberg and Zurich), with its venerable 
cathedral of St. Peter, said to have been built in the days 
of Clovis, was just at this time in a political ferment 
There, as elsewhere, the bishops conjoined secular power with 
their spiritual authority. But they were not without powerful 
rivals, among whom were the Counts of Geneva, who dwelt 
in their strongholds in the vicinity of the city. For assistance 
against these, the bishop had had recourse to the dukes of 
the neighbouring territory of Savoy, who, as the lords-pro- 
tectora (vidamea) of the city, held the castle on the Isle of 
the Rhone, and appointed bialiops from their own house.* In 
the year 1477, Geneva, for security against the encroach- 
ments both of the spiritual and the ducal power, concluded 
a burgh pact with Bera and Fi-eiburg. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury two hostile parties were drawn up against each other, 
one of which, the Mamelukes, adhered to the duke, while 
the other, the Confederates {EitgeTiots)* were attached to 
Bern and Freiburg. Among the latter were the " Children of 

' Si>ON, HMoirt de Oenive, 4 vols. , G«nevn, 17S0; Gaberkl, HuAoire tl« 
rEyliMe lie Omivf, 2 vols., 1868. ContemponuieoaB accoimta : A. Fromknt, 
Acta tl grultt mr.nxiUeux de la eiU de Otncue (ed. Revilliod, 1854). From the 
opposite (Catholic) point of view : Jeanne de Jusbieu (a nun), Lt Iceain du 
Calxmume au commeneetTuiU de riUriaie de Oenive. Also biogmphics of Calvin, 
to Iw menlionod hereafter. Sov also Mbrle D'AintlONE, GtK/ikJtie der Rejar- 
tnalion hi Europa tu den Zeilm CaMna, Elberfeld, 1863 (Book i.); ytJItXEMIK, 
I.e. : and Kautscuults, in his Biography of Calvin, voL i. pp. 1 aqq. 

' Among tkcae bishops there weits some worthless men ; such, for instance, m 1 
Jean Louis, who waa miscd by Pius ii, to the cpiwopul see when but twel^-e 
years old, and who disgraced the ofCcc by ncious conduct No higher was the 
atandard of morality of Francis of Savoy, who wua made bishop in 1482. 
Antoine Chawpidti (1491), on the other hand, deaorvea to be numbored 
among the better class of bishops, among those who earnestly strove after a 
raformotiou of the Church. Like Christopher von Utenheiiu, Bishop of Basel, 
this Genevan bishop hvld a reformatory synod in 1403, at which ealutaty 
resolutions in reference to church discipline were adopted. See Gabkrel, L 
pp. S6 sqq. In the book just cited may also be found a number of instancca , 
illnitrative of the dissoluteness of the clergy, especially those in regular orders. 

* W« shall discuss hereafter the (|ucstion whether the word Huguenots coiiiMi| 
from this, or has some other origin. 
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Geneva/'' the flower of that portion of the youth of the city 
who aspired after political independence. At the head of thia 
body stood Philip Berthelier, whose opposition to the duke was 
punished by the loas of his head in May 1519. This event 
was followed by a reaction, which, however, was of short dura- 
tion. Berthelier was succeeded by Besangon Hugues. Under 
his influence, the alhance with Bern and Freiburg, which the 
duke had endeavoured to rupture, was fonnally renewed, and 
the Swiss faction triumphed in 1526. The dominion of tho 
Mamelukes was at an end. Duke Charles ni. was obliged 
to leave the city, and a republican constitution was adopted. 
The authority of the bishop was also threatened- Not long 
before the time of which we speak, Bishop John [of Savoy] 
had been succeeded by Peter de la Baume, of the ancient 
Burgundian family of the Counts of Montrevel. He was a 
good-natured man and not destitute of cultivation, but was 
a great lover of magnificence and luxury, and was addicted 
to the pleasures of the table and the free use of good wines. 
Though there may be no i>roof that he was gtiilty of those 
grosser transgressions against morality of which report accused 
liim, and which are recounted in some histories," he was 
nevertheless, by reason of his moral la.xity and utter want of 
character, unable to cope with the storms of the times, which 
burst upon him as upon others. Casting himself first upon 
one party and again upon the other, he became the 
plaything of both, and at last fell a sacrifice to his own 
weakness. 

Among the reformatory characters of Geneva, one man is 
mentioned who has been classed among the forerunners of 
the Reformation, in the stricter sense of the term, and 
whoso religious and ecclesiastical value was for a long time 
over - estimated — we refer to Francis Bouivard, prior of 
St. Victor's. Far too much honour is done him by those 



1 This waa at finit the general title of the young men of Oenera who were 
cnpnVile of bruring nrais ; it soon, however, became a party name. 
■^ See KA3IPSCUULTE, Le. \t. 56. 
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who call him the Erasmus of Geneva. It is true, he was a 
man of acuteness and wit, but he possessed no moral depth 
or earnestness of character ; a Schoolman and satirist, he was 
led by caprice rather than principle. His imprisonment for 
several years (1530-36) in the castle of Chillon, at the 
east extremity of the Lake of Geneva, has been much lauded 
as that of a martyr for political and religious liberty, and 
has been celebrated in verse by poets such as Byron. Boni- 
vard's occasional attacks upon Borne and the abuses of the 
Church proceeded altogether, however, from another than the 
evangelical spii"it of reform ; so that, from the standpoint of a 
history of the Eeformation, we can accord him but a passing 
notice, and have now to turn again to those men whom we 
may truly regard as the Refonners of Geneva.^ Among these 
we must first mention Farel. Our previous designation of 
him as in a special sense tlie Beformer of Neuchatel, need 
not prevent us from applying the same term to him with 
reference to Geneva. He prepared the way for the man who 
was in the fullest sense the Keformer of that city. 

Farel repaired to Geneva in October 1535, in company 
with his friend Antony Saunier, with whom he had previously 
visited the Waldensian valleys of Piedmont.' 

' In regard to Bonivard, we refer ihe reader to G\UTr%'s article (from un- 
printed manuscripts) in llerzog's Jieaienc. xix. pp. 240 sqq. Bonivsrd's Advia 
et divit d ViUU eccUeiattique ei i lei mulitliont certainly contains some strong 
poacages adverse to Rome. But the frivolous and 8ti]>erficial estimate which 
the prisoner of Chillon entertained concerning the German Reformation >• 
instanced by Merle D'Aubign^ as follows: — "Leo x. and his predecessors { 
always regarded the Germans as pteora eampi, and they were right in so think- 
ing of them, for they in their simplicity sufTere^l themselves to he ridden and 
bridled like asses. The popes threatened them with cudgels (excommunication), 
soothed them with thistles (indulgences), and made them trot to mill to 
fetch them meal. One day, however, when Ia'o had imposed too heavy a load 
upon his donkey, the beast let fly his heels to such effect that the flour waa ] 
spilled and the bread lost. This donkey, like all donkeys, was called Uartiu, 
and his surname waa Luther, which means enlightener. " 

* Farel's sojourn in Genera is thus described by the nan Jeanne de Jussieti : 
— "In the following month of Octol)er there came to Geneva a sorry wretch 
of a preacher named Master William, a native of Gap in Dauphiny. The 
day after his arrival, he commenced preaching privately at his lodgings, in 
presence of a great number of people, who had been informed of his coming 
and were already infected with his heresy." 
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He held meetings in a private house. Soon he was 
summoned before the council. The charge of inciting the 
people to revolution he calmly denied, stating that he preached 
nothing but divine truth, for which he was ready to die. He 
likewise referred to the testimonials of their oxceUencies of 
Bern, which he carried with him. This put a new aspect 
upon the matter. The councillors dismissed Farel and his 
companion in the most friendly manner, though they did not 
omit to caution them against disturbing the public tranquillity. 
They had scarcely returned from the council hall, however, 
when they were cited to appear before the episcopal grand- 
vicar, Amad(3e de Guigins, abbot of Bonmont. They were 
escorted by a deputation sent to them by the canons. On 
their way to the grand-vicar the populace reviled them, and 
women especially distinguished themselves in hurling oppro- 
brious epithets at them.* From the priests they received a 
very unpriest-like greeting : " Come hither," cried they, " you 
abominable devil of a Farel ! What busiue-MS have you to be 
going about and turning things topsy-turvy ? Who told you 
to come to this city ? Under whose authority do you preach ? " 
They demanded that he should prove his commission by 
working miracles, as Moses had done. Farel replied : " 1 am 
not a devil ; I preach Jesus Christ, the crucified, who died for 
our sins and rose again for our justification. ... I have 
come to this city to see whether there are not some here who 
will listen to me quietly, and I am ready to confirm what I 
say by my death. I derive ray authority from none other tlian 
God. I am no disturber of the peace, and therefore I can 
give you no other answer than that which Elijah gave to 
Ahab : ' It is not / that trouble Israel ; it is tJum. Ye 
have troubled the whole world with your traditions and human 
ordinances.' " 

" He has blasphemed God ! " exclaimed one of the most 
distinguished men in the assembly, rising from his seat ; 
" what need have we of further testimony ? He is worthy of 

' Cm nut dea ealffnu (ehient) qui pattent, the people cried out 
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deatk Into the Ehone with him ! into the Rhone ! He must 
die. It is better that this abominablo Lutheran should die than 
that he should trouble the peopla" Farel answered, " Speak 
the words of God, and not those of Caiaphas." But louder 
grew the cry, " Kill him, kill this Lutheran, this dog ! " Finally 
they dismissed him. As he was lea^'^ng the hall a buUet was 
fired at him, but the gun from which it was discharged burst 
in the hands of his assailant. Some one else rushed at him 
with a naked sword. One of the syndics in attendance at last 
succeeded in rescuing hiui from the hands of the raging mob. 
Even as he was returning to his lodgings, he was followed by 
the cry, " Into the Rhone with him ! " The next morning his 
friends put him on board a boat which landed him between 
Morges and Lausanne. Thence Farel proceeded to Orbe and 
Grandson, where he greeted his brethren in the faitL In the 
neighbourhood of Grandson he met with a young man &om 
the south of France, wlio was at that time pastor of Yvonand, 
a village oji tlie southern shore of the Lake of Neuchatel. 
This person, whose name wsis Antoiny Fromeut, he endeavoured 
to secure as a preacher for Geneva. After some little hesita- 
tion, Froment resolved to repair to the city in question, 
relying on God. On the 3d of November he arrived at his 
destination, where he was an utter stranger. There being no 
one to whom he could apply for countenance, on his own 
responsibility he opened a school for the instruction of children 
in reading and writing. What the httle ones heard in school 
about divine things they related at their homes. In con- 
sequence thereof, the fathers and mothera themselves repaired 
to the school, and school hours were turned into Bible hours. 
The number of Froment's hearers increased from day to day. 
The schoolroom in the inn " of the Golden Cross " was no 
longer large enough to accommodate them, nor did the porch 
suffice for the reception of the excess. " To the Molanl ! " 
(the public square) was the cry that went up from the crowd 
that waited without the house. Froment was hurried away 
by the people, who meanwhile besought him to preach the 
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word of God to them. Mounted on a fish bench, he discoursed 
on the text, " Beware of false prophets," etc. The council 
sent a messenger to him commanding him to descend fi-om Ids 
improvised platform. Froment, however, was ready with the 
answer, " We ought to obey God rather than man." Then 
turning again to the people, he said, " Do not be disturbed, my 
friends, but listen to the description which Christ our Lord 
gives of false prophets." He then portrayed the priesthood 
to the life, sketching its characteristics with vigorous touches 
and occasionally, it must be confessed, some exaggeration. 
How could the attacked party endure such an assault ? The 
priests armed themselves and rushed upon him, with the 
governor at their head To avoid bloodshed, Froment was 
finally persuaded to descend. He soon afterwards left the 
city. Tliis scene was followed by an edict of the Govern- 
ment forbidduig all public preaching, on pain of being whipped 
out of the city. 

In the meantime the efforts of Froment had resulted in 
the gathering of a little band of believers, who resolved to 
continue their meetings for the study of God's word even in the 
absence of a preacher. They assembled by night in a private 
house, and celebrated the Lord's Supper in a garden, A 
capmaker (or, according to others, a stocking-weaver), named 
Gu(5rin Mu^te, was the leader of the conventicle. He too, 
however, was obliged to leave the city. 

In connection with Farel and Froment, we must mention 
the name of Peter Eobert Ohvetanus, a native of Nojou, in 
Picardy. He was a kinsman of Calvin. He also spent some 
time at Geneva as tutor in a wealthy family. His special 
share in the Eeformation of Romanic Switzerlantl, and Geneva 
in particular, was as a translator of the T»ible. 

The lords of Bern regarded Farel's expulsion from Geneva 

an insult to themselves, for they had recommended tlie 

'ihan. They upbraided the Genevans for their conduct in 

the matter, and charged them no longer to hinder the free 

proclamation of the gospel. On the reading of the Bernese 
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was looked upon as a miracle ; and it is further stated that an 
agreeable odour, such as has heen observed to attend only upon 
saints, was diffused about the body. Bloody vengeance was 
sworn against the man who slew this saint. Commissioners 
from Freiburg made their appearance at Geneva and demanded 
satisfaction for the canon's death. A poor carman accordingly, 
after having been intoxicated by the priestly party, was 
stretched upon the rack, and a confession having thus been 
extorted from him, he was executed. 

Bern also interposed. An edict was finally issued providing 
that every person should be at liberty to make choice either 
of the mass or of the preaching of the gospeL On the 5 th of 
July 1533, the bishop left the city. Froment returned to 
Geneva in company with a certain man named Dumoulin. 
The priestly party, however, now put forth their champion 
also. To stop the mouths of the " chiniuey-conier preachers," 
a famous doctor of tlie Sorbonne, Guy Furbity by name, was 
appointed to preach at Geneva during the season of Advent, 
He was escorted to St. Peter's Cathedral by a guard of 
soldiers. With a great deal of self-confidence he challenged 
his antagonists from the pulpit. " "Where," he demanded, " are 
these fine preachers ? "Wliy do they show themselves only in 
places where they can impose upon ignorant pei"sons and 
feeble women ? " At this Froment stepped forth. Waving 
hia hand, he requested that he might be allowed to speak. A 
solemn sUence ensued. The eyes of all were fastened upon 
Froment, who then testified concerning that faith which is 
already familiar to us. The doctor of the Sorbonne was dumb. 
In vain the multitude importuned liim to reply. The priests 
again had recourse to the sword, and once more resounded the 
cry, " Away with hiin into the llhone : " As Froment left 
the church, the furious company of priests, with their adherents, 
followed him. Baudichon was obhged to defend him with 
the diawn sword ag-oinst ill-usage. Dumoulin, on attempting 
to speak to the multitude, was arrested and conducted before 
the oounciL Sentence of death was nearly pronounced upon 
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him as a diatiirber of the peace, but the council finally con- 
tented themselves with decreeing his banishment from the 
city. A great multitude accompanied him beyond the gate of 
St. Gervais. When the precincts of the city had been passed, 
a halt was made, and Dnmoulin preached to the people for 
two hours. From CJeneva he went to Lyons, where he suffered 
the martyrdom which he had escaped in the former city. 

Froment and Baudichoa proceeded to Bern and related all 
that had befallen them. The lords of Bern took a very serious 
view of the matter. They provided Baudichon, who was 
joined by Farel, with letters to the Council of Geneva. The 
Bernese demanded that free course should be allowed to the 
gospel. Not 60 the authorities of Freiburg, who were pre- 
pared to renounce their alliance with Bern and Geneva if the 
latter complied with the requisitions of Bera. After a number 
of disturbances which we are unable to examine into, it was 
at last resolved to submit the controverted question to a public 
disputation, tlie issue of which should finally decide tlie 
ecclesiastical destinies of the republic. 

This disputation was held on the 29th of January 1534. 
The authority of the Church and the Scriptures, and the 
practice of fasting, formed the subjects of debate. Wlien 
Furbity appealed to the authority of Saint Thomas Aquinas 
in justification of fasting, tlie lords of Bern objected, being 
willing to receive no testimony save that of Holy Writ. 
Thus at the outset the Beformatory principle was recognised 
to be the true one, and Furbity was forced to withdi-aw from 
the field. He was ordered to make a public recantation of 
his doctrine from the pulpit. This was a hard requirement. 
A large crowd assembled in the cathednd to witness the 
recantation, but the poor man could not bring himself to 
comply with the harsh command. Something he stammered, 
indistinctly enough, and the impatient people dragged him 
from the pulpit.' The Bernese who were present found it 

■ The whole of the proceeding* n^^auist Furhily arc tet fortli in a light more 
farourablu to liim by liAMr»cuvLTE, pp. 141 sn<i. 
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necessary to protect hini from tlie violence of an excited 
crowd, as they had previously defended the Eeformers. 
Furbity was imprisonai for a while, and the claims of justice 
seemed tlius to be satisfied. Tlie Bernese next demanded that 
a temple should be consecrated to the worship of the Reformed. 
The Govemraent of Geneva delaying to accede to this requi- 
sition, a number of those who iield the Refonned faith called 
upon Parel on the 1st of March 1534, and escorted hira to 
the hall of the Franciscan cloister of Rive, where he delivered 
a sermon. From that time this cloister church remained in 
the possession of the Reformed. Farel preached there daily 
during the Lenten season. He wore no robes, but preached 
in ordinary citizen's dress, such as was customaiy at that 
time. This was the general practice of Reformers in the 
Reformed Church. 

The first disputation bad not decided all disputed points, 
and a second one was found to be requisite. This lasted four 
entire weeks, from 30th May to 24lh June. In June of the 
same year [1534], Farel and Viret began to celebrate the 
Lord's Supper according to the rites of the Reformed Churcli, 
acting as usual under the protection of Bern. Freiburg, 
indignant at the introduction of so many innovations, had 
already, in pursuance of its threat, withdrawn from its alliance 
with Geneva. In July the banished bishop, assisted by the 
Cathohc cantons of the Confederacy, which he extolled as 
the " defenders of his poor Church," and aided especially by 
Freibui-g, made an unsuccessful attempt to surprise the city of 
Geneva and capture it by force of arms. Upon the failure of 
this plan, Geneva fully and formally renounced allegiance to 
the bishop, who by his undertaking had acted the part of 
a rebel against the civil authority. Tlienceforth but little 
resistance was offered by the adherents of the old order of 
tilings. As Farel was going one day, as usual, to the Fran- 
ciscan cloister of Rive, for the puqiose of preaching, his friends 
conducted him in triumph to the church of St. Madeleine, 
that God's word might there also be fearlessly proclaimed. 
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It was the feast of the church's consecration, and the priest 
•was about to read mass, lie attempted to make his escape, 
but was compelled to remain and hear Farel's sermon. Soon 
afterwards the Reformed took possession of St. Gervais, and a 
few days later Farel preached in the principal church of the 
city, St. Peter's Cathedral, from which a tumultuous crowd, 
led on by the hot-blooded Baudichon, removed the images and 
relics. 

On the 10th of August, Farel appeared before the Grand 
Council, and in an impressive discourse once more set before 
them the indefensibility of images and the mass. He con- 
cluded his address with a fervent prayer that Grod would 
enlighten the lords of the council, to the salvation of the 
entire people of Geneva. The coxmcil were still unwilling to 
do anytlting rashly, and were also desirous of bearing the 
adverse party. Tliey accordingly invited the monks to appear 
before them on the 12 th of August, and asked them what 
they had to say in favour of the mass. The monks, however, 
who were for the most part aged men, destitute of theological 
culture, found nothing to reply. They candidly confessed 
their lack of learning, and stated that they had followed the 
ordinances of their fathers without personal investigation. 
They further begged that they might be permitted to continae 
unmolested in the practice of their religions exercises. The 
secular clerg}% to whom the same question was proposed as to 
the monks, more defiantly expressed their purpose to abide by 
the Catholic faith. The council, very naturally, would not 
accede to this determination. Finally, on the 27th of August 
1535, ail edict was published, abolishing the Romish rites and 
legalizing the preaching of the gospel at Geneva. Those of 
the clergy who adhered to the ancient faith, and also tho 
monks and nuns, quitted the city.* 

The Duke of Savoy now tried the effect of clemency, with 
the hope of reingratiating himself with the Genevans. He 

' On the dignified bohnviour of the Sinters of St. Ckn on thic occaaion, 
K-UtrscitCLTK, le. p. 17S. 
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offered the city peace and free passage through, his domains 
on condition of Tenouncing heresy. But the Genevans replied 
that the gospel was dearer to them than all temporal prosperity, 
and they would rather surrender their city to the tkines than 
be deprived of that pearl of great price.* 

In comparing the passionate struggles of French-speaking 
S\vitzerland with the progress of the Reformation among the 
German population of the Confederacy — a progress pro- 
portionally qniet in the main, or at least interrupted only by 
passing storms ; and, again, in contrasting the ofttimes violent 
method of Farel with the prudent yet persevering course of 
Zwingle and CEcolampadius, it is necessary always to take 
into consideration the difference between the Germanic and 
the Romanic blood, as well as the diversity of personal 
character. In the end, however, it will be manifest, here as 
elsewhere, that howsoever man may sin, God's ways are 
always equal, and in the case either of nations or individuals, 
surely lead on to the goal which eternal Wisdom has deter- 
mined. Wliat Geneva became in cousequeiice of the Refor- 
mation, we shall see in connection with the history of that 
man whose name is, more closely than any other, bound up 
with the history of the city. For the present we must 
return to the German Ileforuiation, the course of which wo 
have anticipated by about two years. 



' In 1523 Luther hmcd the most ardent hopes on this Duke Charles of Savoy 
aa a frieod ami sujiportrr of the gospel. Se« his letter of 7tll September, gtveu 
in Gormaa by De White, ii. No. 528, in Latin, vi. No. 2354. 
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WE shall now return to the general history of the 
Keformation, devoting our attention, in the first 
place, onco more to Germany. At the beginning of the year 
1533, the emperor, while iu Italy, had held a conference with 
the pope at Bologna. It was then resolved that measures 
should be takou to realize the long-talked-of council. Ac- 
cordingly, the iniperial envoy, Lauipert de Briarde, and the 
Papal legate, Hugo Ilango, bishop of Eeggio, repaired to 
Oennany for the purpose of notifying the German princes 
that the pope intended to convene a general assembly of the 
Churcli after the ancient fasluon. Where this assembly was 
to meet was not yet decided, Mantua, Bologna, and Piacenza 
all bomg 3jM>ken of as probable localities. The Protestanta 
were invited to attend tliis council, and were further requested 
to suspend all innovations in religious matters until the 
council should have taken place. The new Elector of Saxony, 
John Frodorick the Magnanimous, received the joint embassy 
uf the omiHjror and the pope at Weimar, having previously 
obtained the written opinion of Ids theologians concerning 
the subject to be discussed.' That opinion was by no me«iis 

' Pour opiniou Jouttly dnwn up by Lather, Melanchthon, Bogealugen, 
and Joniu, Dt Wim, it. No, 1523. 
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favourable to the Papal proposaL If the pope had been 
about to convoke a council in accordance with the word of 
God, the rrotestanta would have been in duty bound to 
attend that council ; but a council " after the ancient fasliion " 
could by no possibility be a true and free council " The 
very first article," the theolo^^ians declared, is " knavishly and 
treacherously worded ; it shuns the light and mutters in the 
dark, hke a half angel, half devil" Nor, it was further 
represented, did the questions to be discussed relate " simply 
to controversies in Germany," as the pope pretended ; the 
cause was one that concerned all Christendom, seeing that it 
had to do with the word of God. Still the theologians 
thought it not advisable that an opposition council should be 
held, and recommended that the matter should be conducted 
with all the gentleness possible without a denial of the truth. 
The elector's reply embodied the opinion of his theologians, 
with a more courteous wording, of course. But before the 
council could take place, events occuiTcd that gave rise to 
fresh embarrassments. Among these occurrences was the 
military expedition undertaken by Philip of Hesse in behalf 
of his kinsman Duke Ulrich of Wurtembi^rg. The latter had, 
in the year 1519, been driven from his dominions by the 
Swabian Alliance, for taking the city of licutlingen by sur- 
prise ; and in 1 5 3 1 his dukedom was sold to the emperor, 
who had bestowed it upon his brother Ferdinand. After the 
dissolution of the alliance (in 1533), and during the absence 
of tlie emperor in Spain, the landgrave availed himself of the 
favourable opportunity thus offered to assist his friend to 
regain his old possessions. The Elector of Saxony vainly 
endeavoured to dissuade Philip from so perilous an enterprise. 
The landgrave went rapidly to work, as was his custom. 
Obtaining money from Francis I., king of France, he 
u-ssembled an army and defeated the troops of Ferdinand 
near Laufen on the Neckar, about a mile from Heilbronn. 
The duke was reinstated, and " Wurtemberg oDce more 
became Wurtembergish," as Banke says.' On the 14th of 
I Dtutxht Qtschkhie, uL p. 462. 
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May 1534, the victors entered Stuttgart, and three days 
afterwards the victory was celebrated by the preaching of two 
evangelical sermons. In June, Philip concluded a peace with 
King Ferdinand at Cadan in Bohemia, not forgetting the interests 
of the Reformation. The religious peace of Nuremberg was 
ratified on this occasion. Ferdinand was obliged to promise 
to forbid the imperial chamber to prosecute complaints against 
the Protestants. The members of the league of Schmalkald 
now, for the first time, manifested a willingness to recognise 
Ferdinand as Eoman king. Luther congratulated himself on 
the unlooked-for victory, and expressed his hope that God 
would finish what He had begun.'' 

By the treaty of peace, Duke Ulrich was forbidden to 
compel any person in his territories to embrace the doctrines 
of the Refonnation ; he was, however, at liberty legally to 
establish the reform where it had already taken root. He 
went to work, accordingly, without delay. The task which 
first presented itself to him was a work of union. Both 
doctrines concerning the Lord's Supper had obtained adherents 
in the dukedom. In one part of the country [ob dcr Stcig] 
the Swiss doctrine prevailed, while the remaining part [unter 
dcr Steitf] had adopted the Lutheran view. Ulrich himself 
had long been in correspondence with the Swiss Reformers, 
and also with Bucer and Capito of Strassburg. By the latter, 
Simon Grynceus of Basel aud Ambrose Blarer of Constance 
were recommended to him aa men who might aid him in 
establishing the Reformation.* The friends of Lutheranism 
directed the attention of the duke to Bi-enz at Schwabisch- 
HalL Had tlie duke's re-estabUshmont occurred prior to the 
defeat of the Swiss at Cappel, their doctrine might readily 

' Latter to Jtwtus Menitjj, Dk Wetti!, iv. No. 1596. 

* It wiu Mid of Blarer: " He ia tnily such a learned, afTable, kind, brarv, 
•nil diac-tvot man, tits whole behaviour is so honest, pioos, and gracious ; and 
furthermore, God hiu endowed him with such a special gift for ordering 
•hnnhea in »<;t'ordanct' with true Christinuity, that wu are sure if your princely 
gfiM ahoiihi yoiiraclf li.Hten to his coiiveraation and have any dealings with 
litAr 700 would confess thitt till wo have said of him is true." See Prkbskl, 
trC p. 97. 
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have gained the upper hand, as Landgrave Philip was also on 
the side of the Swiss, At the present juncture, however, 
their prospects were less favourable. The articles of peace 
.subscribed at Cadan were, moreover, hostile to the Sacramen- 
taiians, so that even Land<;rave Philip concurred with Duke 
Ulrich in the determination of the latter to confer ecclesi- 
astical appointments upon such men only as maintained the 
doctrine of the true presence of Christ's true lx)dy and blood 
in the sacramental bread and wine. The duke, nevertheless, 
was not averse to an effort to secure an understanding 
between the two parties. In the castle at Stuttgart, accord- 
ingly, a religious discussion took place between Blarer, who 
established himself at Tubingen, and Erhard Schnepff, then 
professor at Marburg, but a native of Heilbronn in Swabia. 
The discussion was at first rather wearisome, as Schnepff 
evinced much obstinacy.* The disputants, however, finally 
agreed upon a formula which set forth the presence of Christ's 
body and blood as real and veritable, but at the same time 
excluded the conception of that presence as material and local. 
This conclusion, which heartily dehghted the duke, was 
rexiched on the 2d of August 1534. Ulrich requested of the 
disputants that neither should boast that the other had 
recanted, but that each should say that they had come to au 
agreement. Notwitlistanding tlus precaution, however, the 
" Concord of Stuttgart " was followed by many a controversy 
of tongue and pen, further notice of which we omit.' The 
grand result was, that the Reformation at length made pro- 
gress. Blarer directed its course in one part of the dukedom 
[ob dtr Stci/f], while Schnepflf was entmsted with the 
conduct thereof in another portion of the province [winter 
der Slci^]. In the following year (1535), Brenz was called 
to Stuttgart, in order that he might establish the Reformation 



'The landgrave adinonisliMl him to proceed gently ami not to "wrangle 
ftboiit words," and Melancbthon also recommeiided ruufkness to his friend 
(Corp. Rtf. ii. p. 786) ; IIabtmanx, E. Schnrpff, Tubingen, 1870, p, 37, 

* For {Kirticulara, see PitESSEL, I.e. 
VOL. II. 
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Uiere in accordance with the Lutheran doctrine' He tm 
the ecclesiastical constitation already planned by SduMpfl^ 
to vhich were added an order of visitation and icgolatians 
concerning matrimony.' 

The Eeformation of "Wurteniberg favourably affected the 
cause of Eeform throughout Southern Germany. The Sw«bian 
Alliance had done its utmost for the repression of evangelical 
sentiments ; bat after the dissolution of that union, people 
began to breathe more freely. After the death of llaigmre 
Philip of Baden (1635), Protestantism was, under the role of 
Haigrave Ernest, largely embraced in the northern portioa of 
the margraviate ; while the southern part, under the influence 
of Catholic tutelage, clung to Catholicism. 

It was a fact of no slight importance that the city of 
Augsburg embraced the doctrines of the Reformation. On 
the 2 2d of July 1534, tlie great and little coundl of that 
city resolved that no Papist preachers should be allowed, or 
the mass be longer tolerated, in any churches save those thai 
pertained immediately to the bishop. In consequence of this 
edict, most of the chapels were closed. A portion of the 
clergy left the city, while the rest gathered more closely 
juonod the bishop and chapter.* Tlie latter made good th«ir 
itand against the Protestants, so that from that time both the 
Catholic and the Evangelical form of worship subsisted side by 
side in the dty. A similar condition of things prevailed in 
FmakiofiKni'the-Main. We have already seen that the 
Pf fffhing of Eartmann Ibach was very favourably received 
in ttiat city as early as the year 1522, and from that time 
forth. The opposite party, however, continued to have its 
Adherent*. The parish church was divided between the 
Ca^iolioi and the Protestants. Hateful polemical discourses 



' TIm LatI'i Hapfwr wu for the first tinic •dainistered ia both lands at.] 

* A» llAKrHA>s ryi) Mar.n, vol. ii. ; HAimtAxx, Jok. Sratt, pp^ 15 aqq. . 
Eavkb, Lc ! GitC.HnkiLt, DenkhiaU dcr Rtformat'uM der Stadt SbtUgart, 
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were delivered from the pulpits. On the Protestant side, 
Dionysius Melander distinguished himself by his immoderate 
zeal. Iconoclasm wa.9 resorted to in 1533. The councQ, 
importuned for a decision by the guilds, was at length com- 
pelled to take energetic measures. The Catholic foundations 
nf the city (St. Bartholomew's, Our Lady's, and St. Leonard's) 
were commanded to discontinue the rites of the Catholic 
Church. The burghers were forbidden to attend mass at the 
neighbouring towns and villages, and a father who had liad 
his child baptized outside the city was fined, Tlie intro- 
duction of a complete order for the evangelical celebration 
of divine worship perfected the reform ; but in November 
1535 the council found it necessary to sanction the revival 
of the Catholic ritual of worship, and its continuance together 
with the Protestant form.' 

The Reformation made progress in Northern Germany also 
at about this time. George and Paroim, the two princes of 
Pomerania, held dififerent views on the subject of rehgion. 
Parnim declared that when his brother said " Up !" he would 
say " Down ! "* The two thus counterbalanced each other. 
George dying, however, and his son Philip being more 
accessible to the Evangelical doctrine than his father had been, 
a union of the two parties was brought about at Cammin, 
in August 1534. A plan of reformation was drawn up 
at the Diet of Treptow and was favourably received. Dr. 
Pommer (Bugenhagen) was invited to perform an ecclesi- 
a-stical visitation. 

A desire for ecclesiastical reform had long been manifested 
in "Westphalia, but there was also no lack of opposing forces. 
In the cities of Soe.st and Paderbom some sliocking scenes 
were enacted.' It was only upon compulsion that the 
burgomaster and council of Soest had given tlieir consent to 
the preaching of Lutheran doctrines, and they harboured 
intentions of vengeance against the leaders of the reformatory 

> See STErrz, in Ilerxog's Realme. iv. pp. -457 9t|q. 
* Bakkj:, I.e. * Rankb, I.e. pp. 41*2 31^. 
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movement. They found an opportunity to vent this secf 
reseutment upon n simple burgher named Schlachtorp, a tanm 
by occupation. This man had, when heated by wine, rail* 
at the magistracy, and for this offence he was condemned i 
die OS an opx>o&er of law and justice and inciter to seditia 
Schlachtorp regarded himself, however, as a martyr in ti 
cause of the Evangelical faith, for the sake of which he declaj<i 
he had been condemned and was ready to die. He sufifen 
himself to be led forth to death without resistance. At ti 
place of execution he began to sing the hymn commencio 
Mit Fried und Freud fakr ich dahin (" I seek my heavenly hou 
with joy"), and the multitude, whose hearts he had won, uniti 
llieir voices with hie. With alacrity he offered his neck 
the Bword, but the blow of the executioner, instead 
descending on the proper place, fell upon the back of t 
doomed man. Schlachtorp, severely wounded though he wi 
started up, and a stniggle ensued Iwtween himself and 1 
executioner, ending in the seizure of the sword by the hal 
ninnlcred man. The people, who had witnessed this bat 
with horror, greeted its issue with acclamations of j< 
Schlachtorp, bearing the sword thus won, was conducted 
triumph to his house. There, indeed, he died, in consequed 
of 1li«s of blootl and excitement, but his funeral was atten< 
with great pomp. The captured sword of justice was ]| 
upon his coffin. The people's voice had decided. The i 
council was obliged to succumb ; a new one was introduo 
and >vith it the Reformation. These events took pli 
July 1538. 

Paderborn was the scene of similar occtirrences, though 
none with so blcMxly an issue as the foregoing. In this 
the cession of a few of the churches to Evangelical preacl] 
had not been effected without a popular tumult, negotiat 
with llu' secular authorities having proved of no avail 
the occasion of the armed entry of the newly-appoin 
adniiuistrutor of the foundation. Bishop and Elector Hermi 
of Cologne, who was at this time to receive the homiage of 
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burghers, the latter, at the instigation of the council and the 
canoQs, were all assembled in the garden of a certain convent ; 
tltere they were suddenly surrounded by armed troops, and 
their leaders were arrested and consigned to prison. The 
imprisoned men, after being subjected to torture, had sentence 
of death pronounced upon them, which sentence waa to be 
executed in the presence of the populace. They were accord- 
ingly conducted to the place of execution, where a scaffold 
had been erected and strewn with sand to receive the blood 
of the condemned. At this juncture, however, the chief 
executioner declared that he could not overstep the bounds of 
his office, and that, as the men were innocent, he would rather 
die himself than take their lives. An aged man, who was 
among the spectators, also lifted up his voice, saving that he 
himself was as guilty as were the condemned, and demanding 
to be executed with them. Matrons and maidens now pressed 
forward and entreated that the prisoners might be pardoned. 
This scene brought tears to the eyes of the elector, who was 
no fanatic, — indeed, he had a secret leaning towards the 
Evangelicals,* — and he gave the condemned their lives. This, 
however, was not equivalent to a victory for the Reformation. 
The Evangelicals coutinued imder strict supervision, and by an 
edict of the 18th of October 1532, the severest penalties 
were pronounced upon those who should embrace the new 
doctrine. 

The old city of Miiuster,' the name of which recalls the 
days when the building of a house of God formed the nucleus 
around which a whole city gathered, was the seat of a bishop, 
with whom a cathedral chapter of forty members was associated. 
The individuals who composed this body, though for the most 
part men of learning, were addicted to the more refined 
pleasures of the world, and, encased in an armour of aristocratic 
pride, manifested no appreciation of the earnest movements of 

' Hereafter we shall see him embrace the Raformation. On the occaaioa 
refenvd to above, ho permitted a misoae of his tume and authority. 
» [Minater.] 





if Td|gl^ OQ the 
'Earn, whae t&e HAuf hmi. a eaaHtoj- sidt, beeama the 
nHjiag-jImot et Iks GtatkaficB. Jkmm, ■& Cfc iiata— d^y 

HfliMter to di«Bi« thdr Efwieeikial pcudietB, and Uneatoniag 
paxnaluiieot in caae of noiMtwnplianrft vitit this order. Bat 
the people were icaoltod npoa nmtnwe, aod eren anticipated 
the bishop's execution of his tlneata An attack on Te^te 

was immediatelj decided upon and forthwith set on foot. 
Six hundred armed burghers, accompanied by three hundred 
mercenaries, fell upon the episcopal castle by night, and 
captured tlie canons, the princely councillors, and those mem- 
bers of the council of Miinster who had taken refuge with the 
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bishop — all of wliom they carried to the city in three waggons 
on St. Stephen's clay. The bisliop had fled previous to the 
attack In February 1533, through the mediation of the 
Landgrave of Hesse, a peace was brought about, which provided 
that all the parish churches of the city should be given up 
to the Evangelicals, The cathedral alone, with its chapter, 
remained Catholic. 

A little before Christmas, on St. Thomas' day (21st December 
1532), Luther wrote to the council at Slilnster congratulating 
them on the victory of the gospel, but also (as if he had 
a presentiment of what was about to happen) admonishing 
the people of Miinster not to suffer themselves to be led 
astray by the heresies of the Anabaptists or other sectarians. 
It is true that ho counted Zwingle as one of these same 
heretics, placing him on a par with Miinzer, Hetzer, Hubmaier, 
and other kindred spirits.^ He praises Bernard Rottraann as 
a "fine preacher," but then, as though he had not entire 
confidence in him, goes on to say : " Nevertheless, it is needful 
to admonish and warn him and all other preachers to watch 
and pray diligently that they and their people may be 
preserved from such false teachers. The devil is a sly rogue 
and able to seduce fine, pious, and learned preachers ; we 
have, alas ! before our eyes the example of many who have 
fallen away from the pure word and have become followers 
of Zwingle, Munzer, or the Anabaptists ; such have also 
become disturbed of the public peace, and once and again 
have laid hands on the reins of secular government, as was 
the case with Zwingle himself" 

Luther even addressed a similar letter to Rottraann.' He 
had heard, he wrote, that Sacramentarians had crept into 
"Westphalia, and he begged the preacher to be on his guard 
against them, both for his own sake and for the sake of his 
congregation. 

As for Rottraann, he seemed at first determined to take a 
decided stand against the Anabaptists, who were undoubtedly 
' Dk Wettb, iv. "So, U98, « Ibid No. 1497. 
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acthre in tlioae n^aaa} As tadj m 
Cbdan be ieedv«d LbOci's wmam^ im wvb 
Mend: " I Ikvc abcadij k^ asKk to do vidk the . 
for the tune bctng^ tbej ksv* dfirtwi fitaai moae mdin cpera- 
ttons, bat threaten to retain to the diazge viih reneved 
T^oor Howcner, if God b* fiv oa^ i^o em be apuast w f " 
He vBs an etmnred ftdheicat of tbe Zwiag^u Tiew of tto i 
Lord's Sopper, aor do bis soiinieBfii «B tbis nl^ject ^fieer 
to bave been changed bj Latbet's epude. In a letter written 
aboot WbitaoBtide 1533. be widaina bittedx, * I cannot 
adeqoatdj deaeribe bow tbe Tathiw— tbreaten na." Too 
aooo, howerer, be aboved bimadf a Euakic bjradefyatteiapi- 
ing an ocolar demcMtiation of CHitiafs aoo-pceBenoe in tbe 
bread of the Enehariat He took a wafis and tbzew it on tbe 
ground, aajing to tbe bjrBtandeiB, "Look joa, vbere is the 
flesh and blood in that ? If that voe a God, He woold pick 
Himself op and return to the altar." He next pioceeded to 
celebrate the Lord's Sapper in its primitiTe form. He 
crumbled bread into a disb, poored wine over it, and invited 
his companioDs at table to draw near and partake thereof, be 
having first spoken tbe words of institation. At tbe same 
time he developed into an Anabaptist He called infant 
baptism an abomtnatiou in the sight of Gk)d, and refused to 
baptize infants. The pulpit was now forbidden him. In 
common with the preachers who espoused his cause, he issued 
a Confession, in which he expressed his adherence to the 
Zwinglian doctrine concerning the Lord's Supper, and bis 
rejection of iniant baptism. Thus did he, like Luther, yet 
in a different sense, associate Zwingle and Miinzer. History 
owes him the statement, however, tliat from this time forth 

' After being driven from Gomikny and SwitxerUnd, they scattered in «II 
directioiu. We meot with theui in .Siilzburg and it* ridnity under the name of 
the " Gardener Brethren." There also they were persecuted. In the yc<ir 1527. 
they and their raeeting-hotue were burned together. A young girl whom thu 
persecuting party were unwilling to cast alive into the flamea, was carried in tho 
arms of the executioner to the horse-pond, pluiiged beneath the water, and 
drowned, her corpse being afterwarda banted (Ha.ie. Neut Prophticn, p. 177), 
Some lUd to the Netherlands and some gathered in Westphalia. 
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he lived a life of strict eelf-denial, withdrew from all socinl 
pleasures, and earned the reputation of a rigid ascetic. 

The Anabaptists now made common cause with the 
preacher who had once so valiantly opposed them. The 
Council of Mlinster were thus thrown into no little perplexity. 
At first they proposed closing all the churches in tlie city. 
Becoming convinced, however, of the inexpediency of this 
measure, they had a preacher sent them hy the landgrave, 
one Fabricius by name. This man was expected to pre- 
side over the Evangelical Church party and silence the 
Anabaptists, against whom the churches continued to be 
closed. The last he did not succeed in accomplishing. 
Rottmanu preached in private houses, and at times, in spite 
of the mandate, forced his way into a church. His adherents 
made themselves heard in the market-places and the church- 
yards. A journeyman smith who thus preached was 
imprisoned, but speedily restored to liberty upon the menaces 
yf his guild - fellows. Converts who had not yet been re- 
baptized, among wljom was Eottmann himself, were baptized 
afresh by deputies from the Netherlands. On the 14th of 
January 1534, two apostles of the sect made their appear- 
ance in Mlinster. These were John Bockhold (Bockelsohn, 
Benkelszoon), a tailor of Leyden, and John Matthias 
(Matthiesen, Matthyszoon), a baker of Haarlem, the latter of 
whom declared himself to be Enoch. Under the influence 
of these demagogues, fanaticism reached a dangerous height. 
They found a confederate in Berendt KnipperdoUing, a cloth 
dealer : originally of Munster, he had some time before been 
banished from the city, had made the acquaintance of the 
new prophets during his wanderings, and now cast in his 
lot with them, with the intention of establishing a new 
Jerusalem. These men usurped tlie civil authority. Knip- 
perdoUing became first burgomaster, and another fanatic 
obtained the position of second burgomaster. A reign of 
terror now ensued, in which the wildest fanaticism displayed 
at once its most appalling and most ludicrous forms. A 
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fnmmimity off 
MamCer wbo 



Ij pndumed. All in 
olfCf; goU. j^mA, at yrorks of art, 
■woe mmimnAed, oa fom of dortk, to ddiwr them up at the 
C^tr HalL KcComs sad maneil ivInnMBlB were ratUeBsly 
desCrojed. Erenr man was md atd to vork for the com- 
numitj, and oi mii w ■■■]• weie niBtitiited, as in Sparta, for 
the porpose of nriHig aH nto oae Cnafly. 

People of vealtk who wcte aUa to leave the city a% this 
ttaie, took thair depaztore, and Utoae who did sot Tolnntarfly 
go wett totdkij expdU. Anahaptraa^ thoogh only in the 
linwta^ nc^ of a dij guvBUuiHnt, aoeoeeded in obtaining the 
prerogattrea of an exdnahre lUte tdigiai, thereby presenting 
the most lepahtTe caricatme of that theoeiatic ideal which 
hovered before the miiuia of the nobler natxtres of that age. 
Its rul« was, foitaaatdj. aoi of long divation. The prince- 
bishop besieged the apostate ckj. Bat in this very time 
of 8iege» fanatadsin attained its acme: After the death of 
libitthiesen in a aallj of the beaieged, John of Leyden 
exercised unlimited anthon^ as king. He was supported by 
twelve elders, in the chaiacter of the elders of the twelve 
tribes of Israel KnippeidoUing discharged the office of 
executioner. By his hand fell all who opposed the regula- 
tions of this new kingdom of God- A community of wives 
was forcibly established. The king himself had a harem con- 
taining sixteen women. In Octolwr 153-4, the whole city 
celebrated a great love-feast, at which places for 4200 i>er8ons 
were made ready. Unleavened wheaien cakes were carried 
aronnd in baskets and distributed amongst the guests, with 
the words : " Brother, sister, take this. As the grains of 
wheat ore baked together, and as the grapes are pressed 
to^'ether, so we are oitc" After this ceremony, the hymn 
Allcin Gott in der HdK sci Ehi' was sung. During the feast, 
the king, who walked up and down among the long tables, 
I'spicd un interloper in the person of one of the German 
lanzkneclita, who had been taken prisoner, and had been brought 
to Ujc entertainment by his host The king, declaring that this 
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unfortunate man " had not on a wedding garment," himself 
struck off his head in the presence of the whole assembly. 

The authority of tlie king was considembly strengthened 
by the revelations of a new prophet, who arose in the 
beginning of September — we refer to John Dusentschuer, 
n goldsmith of Warendorf. He it was who, moved by a 
prophetic spirit, had proclaimed John of Leyden k-iiig of 
the new Jerusalem, declaring that ho " should occupy the 
throne of David until the Father should claim the kingdom 
from him." 

Without pursuijig the subject further in its intermediate 
details, let us turn our attention to the tragical issue of this 
affair. The Prince-Bishop of Waldeck became convinced that 
it would be impossible for him alone to conquer the rebellious 
city. Xor did the help of his allies — the Archbishop of 
Cologne and tlie Dukes of Jiilich and Cleves, to whom he 
was refened — suffice for the purpose. Further aid was 
necessary. In the middle of December 1534, a Westphalian 
Dietine was convened at Coblentz, at wliich the Elector of 
Sa.xouy was present. The members of this assembly feeling 
still unable to cope with the defenders of Miinster, King 
Ferdinand was requested to convoke an imperial Diet at 
Worms. The Diet a.ssembled, and made a grant of one 
hundred thousand florins to assist in defraying the expenses 
of the war. It was, however, a Protestant prince who 
turned the scale in favour of the besiegers. This prince 
was tl^e Landgrave Philip, who, by the peace of Cadan, stood 
pledged to Ferdinand to lend his aid in besieging Miinster. 
This promise he was able conscientiously to make and to 
fulfil, as the success of the beleaguerers involved the sub- 
jugation not of brethren of the Evangelical faith, but of 
a fanatical sect, whose victory might be as dangerous to 
Protestantism as to Catholicism. So, in April 1636, die 
landgrave sent a portion of his troops, on their return from 
Wtirtemberg, to join those of the emperor and the bishop. The 
new Jerusalem was surrounded on every side, and all supplies 
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were cut off. Famine speedily set in, vrith all its horrors, as 
in the times of the beleaguerment of the Holy City under 
Titus. The flesh not only of horses, but also of dogs, cats, 
and rats, was eaten, and leather was chewed, strips being 
torn even, from the bindings of Bibles to satisfy in some 
little measure the cravings of hunger. It was no wonder 
that the faith of the besieged began to fail. But woe to 
those who ventured upon any expression of their unbelief! 
When (in the beginning of the famine) one of the king's 
wives uttered a doubt as to whether it could be the will of 
God that the people should die of Imnger, while the king 
revelled in luxury, the king seized her, dragged her to the 
market-place in the midst of the assembled people, caused 
her to kneel, and with liis own hand ptruck off her head ; 
then, spuming the headless trunk with liis foot, he forced 
the rest of his wives to sing, " Glory be to God on high." It 
was scoffiagly proposed to those who were so weak from 
hunger as to be unable to stand, that they should dance 
with the king ; for sorrow, declared their persecutors, sliould 
be mingled with joy. Finally, on the 24th of June 1535, 
the city, through treachery, fell into the hands of its besiegers. 
Two burghers of Miinster conducted several hundred lanz- 
knechts by night over the ditches and ramparts into the 
city, overcame the guards, opened the city gate, and pressed 
forward to the cathedral. The dismayed inhabitants, starting 
from their beds, flocked together to oppose the invaders. 
The conflict was continued within the city, thousands falling 
on both sides. It was not until the fourth day after the 
capture of Miinster that the prince-bishop celebrated his 
triumphal entry. Rottmann met with an opportune death in 
the heat of the struggle,' but John of Leyden and his coun- 
cillors and attendants were taken prisoners and placed in irons. 
The city was given up to plunder. A number of executions 
took place, the unfortunate victims being hanged in rows. 

^ .\ii hia body wu not found, it was afterwards reported tliat Ue had eanped, 
and tluit be cudod liis daya at a aoblemau'a castle in Friesland. 
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Knipperdolling's wife, on refusing to abjure her faitli, was 
beheaded on the 7th of July. No such easy death was 
accorded to her husband. He, in company with John of 
Leyden and John Krechting, former counsellor of the king, 
was reserved for the choicest tortures. The landgrave had 
vainly endeavoured, through the medium of his theologians — 
Anthony Corvinua and John Kymeus — to bring these men to 
an acknowledgment of their error and to repentance for their 
sin. They were condemned to the painful punishment of 
being dragged about for a year from one place to anotherj amid 
the laughter and derision of the populace. Finally, they were 
brought back to Miiuster, there to die a horrible death on the 
spot where their atrocious deeds had been committed. One 
after another, for the space of an hour, in the open market- 
place, they were tortured, by having their tlesh torn off with 
red-hot pincers, until they either expired in consequence of 
their sufferings or were strangled by the executioner. Their 
bodies were then placed upright in iron cages, and fastened 
to the tower of the church of St. Lambert, "for a warning and 
terror to aU unruly spirits." 

And how fared the city itself ? Not only did it lose its 
civil liberties, but also its evangelical freedom. Catholic 
worship was restored in all the churches, and the monks and 
nuns who had formerly been driven from the cloisters took 
possession of them once more. It is a remarkable fact that 
the bishop, by whose authority these changes were eflected, was 
by no means one of the persecuting hierarchs of the Church ; 
he was even, like Bishop Hermann of Cologne, inclined to 
favour Evangelical principles. In all ages, however, it has 
been seen that a horror of degenerate liberty or licence not 
infrequently brings true liberty itself into disrepute even with 
the noblest minds. As Dr. Hase says, " Protestantism, by its 
inconsiderate acts, had lost aU right and power in those parts." 
The Evangelicals no longer dared open their mouths. The fall 
of Munster was foUowed, moreover, by persecutions of the 
Anabaptists, and, with them, of Protestantism, in various other 
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places,* Luther remarked that "God had chased out the 
devil, hut the devil's grandmother had come in." ' 

* Luther writes as follows to the Elector John Frederick (May 1536) : — " The 
priests cannot rest, and are fortified by the wretched fall of MUnster in their 
determination to exterminate Protestantism in every place. May God defeat 
their purpose. Amen " (Dk Wette, iv. No. 1718). 

* Hask, Neue Prophefen (Das Rdch der Wiedertdufer), p. 261. Besides this 
work, in which may also be found, pp. 352 sqq., a list and critique of sources, 
comp. DoRPius, Die Wiedert&u/er in if&rtster, zur Oeschichte des Communistnua 
im 16 Jahrhundert neu heraiugegeben von Menchmann, with an introdnction by 
Gelzer, Magdeburg, 1847 ; Jochmub, Ouchkhte der Kirchenr^ormation in 
Jl&niler und ihrea Unterganges durch die Wiedertdufer, Miinster, 1826 ; Hast, 
OetchiehU der Wiedert&i^fer in MUnster, Miinster, 1836 ; Rakke, I.e. iii. ; 
Klippel, in Herzog's JRealene. x. pp. 93 sqq. ; C. A. Cornelius, Die tueder- 
lOndisehen Wiedertdufer ledkrend der Belagerung MUnsters, 1534-1635, Miinster, 
1869, iv. 
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DEATH OF GEORGE OF SAXONY — INTRODUCTION OF THE 
REFORMATION IN LEIl'SIC, BEiaiN, AND H.ILLE. 



IN the midst of the disorders which occupied our attention 
ill the last chapter, and before the occurrence of the 
promised council, Pope Clement VIL died on the 25Lh of 
Septemlier 1534. He was succeeded in October by Paul m., 
of the house of the Farnese. This man, who, at the time of 
his elevation to the pontificate, was sixty-six years of age, was 
the possessor of much worldly wisdom. He zealously advocated 
the proposed council, and declared that he would not rest until 
he had brought it to pass. He also seemed inclined to favour 
the views ef the Protestants to as great an extent as could bo 
expected from a pope. Paul Vergerio, the legate whom he 
employed, was an exceedingly clever, enliglitened, and liberal 
man, and himself became subsequently a convert to Protes- 
tantism.' In November 1535, Vergerio, after making some 
stay in Vienna nnd BerUn, arrived in Saxony, accompanied 
by a numerous rcLiuue. At Wittenberg he had an inteiTiew 
with Luther, who frankly expressed to him his sentiments in 
regard to the council. The elector was absent at this time, 
on a Journey to King Ferdinand. Vergerio followed him and 

' SiXT, CL. H., Pelnis Paulns Verrfcritin, pttptUichfr Nuncius, katholtnehfr 
BUdio/und VorkiimiijW Jen Ei<anfftlium», BntuiuKhncig, 1855. 
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found him at Prague on the 30 th of November. He informed 
biiB. of the pope's readiness to hold a council with which 
t^ Protestants themselves might be satisfied. The elector 
re&aiaed from giving an independent assent to the papal 
plans, but referred the legate to the approaching assemblj of 
the Protestants at Schmalkalden on the 6ih of December. 
This convention received the legate with all due honour ; 
its members expressed their readiness to take part in the 
council, but regretted that it was not to be held in a German 
city, great stress being laid upon this objection. Xew 
obstacles, however, now opposed the convocation of the counciL 
The vacancy of the Duchy of Milan occasioned a fresh 
outbreak of hostilities between Charles v. and Francis I. 
The Schmalkaldic Alliance meantime was gaining in strength 
and importance. Dukes Famim and Pliilip of Poraerania, 
and Duke Ulrich of Wurtemberg, had joined the league ; 
it was further strengthened by the accession of the Count- 
Palatine Euprecht von Zweibriicken, Princes George and 
Joachim of Anhalt, Count William of Nassau, and several 
German cities — ^viz., Augsburg, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ham- 
burg, Braunschweig, Gosslar, Hanover, and Gottingen. A 
renewal of the alliance for ten years was first proclaimed. 
The league was now capable of maintaining an army of 
10,000 footmen and 2000 cavalry soldiers. Both French 
and English ambassadors attended the meeting of the alliance, 
and expressed a disposition to favour its |)lana 

All this was encouraging. Still, however, there were 
excluded from the alliance those who, on account of their 
different views of the Lord's Supper, were regarded as Sacramen- 
tarians. But was no understanding between the two parties 
possible ? At least there were not wanting efforts to accom- 
plish such a result. A man was found who seemed to possess 
the gift of mediation in a high degree. It is a pity that the 
j^o^ifl-will of one of the parties concerned was lacking in 
jKiffcct penetration and energy, and that the energy of the 
iiiher party was deficient in good-will— qualities which are at 
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all times requisite in order to the accomplishment of a real 
union. Let us take a nearer view of the individual whose 
sad lot it became to win the thanks of neither party and to 
excite the suspicions of both. 

Martin Bucer' was the son of a cooper, named Klaus 
Butzer, and (like Socrates) of a midwife. He was boni at 
Schlettstadt in Alsace in the year 1491, and attended the 
excellent school of that city. When he was but fifteen 
years old, he entered the order of the Dominicans, in com- 
pliance with the wishes of his grandfather. He soon 
succeeded in having himself transferred to Heidelberg, for 
the purpose of pursuing his studies at the University there. 
Following the Humanistic tendency, he became, like most of 
the superior minds of the age, an admirer of Erasmus. 
Luther's attack upon Tetzel made a still deeper impression 
upon him, however — an. impression which was confirmed 
and strengthened by the appearance of the former at 
Heidelberg in 1518, when Bucer was one of those who 
gathered around the welcome guest at the disputation. From 
that time his heart clung to the Reformer of Wittenberg, 
whose writings (especially the Commentary on OalatiuTia) 
exerted an ever-increasing influence over Bucer's theological 
studies, and whose fortunes he watched with intense interest. 
Luther, on the other hand, hoped great tilings from the 
promising youth, who, he declared, was " the only brother with- 
out guile " in the Dominican order (which, as we well know, was 
not favourably disposed towaixls Luther).' The time at last 
arrived when Bucer withdrew from this order and laid aside 
the cowl, feeling it to be a burden. He was released from the 
obligations of the brotherhood by the suffragan-bishop of 



> So called from the T^atinized tarm of hia name (Buceras). Hi* real name 
traa Butzer {Pulaer [Cleaner], Emunelor). From the Greek form, B<««n^(, 
arose the idea tliat he was called " Kuhhom " [Cow's-horu]. Comp. Baum 
(in vol. iii. of the Kdler und BtgrHnder, etc. ), Elberfield, 1860, and Sobekkbi/k 
article in Herzog's Rtalenc. pp. 412 sqq. 

*8t'e Lather's letter to Spalatin, dated 12th February 1520, De Wute, i. 
No. 201, 
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Speier, Anthony Engelbrecht, in a formal document given at 
Bruchsal on the 29th of April 1521. Previoos to this, 
through the mediation of Francis von Sickingen, he bad 
beoome coart chaplain to the Count-Palatine Frederick at 
Hadelberg. Alter haring occupied several positions' and 
named, he received, at Easter 1523, an appointment at 
Stfassbuig, where Zell and Capito were settled. His kboars 
aa a Beformer in the latter city have been elsewhere referred 
to, and we have now to do simply with his attitude in regard 
to the sacramental controversy. 

At the first outbreak of this controversy, Baoer 
his regret that men " should be. disputing about the carnal 
praaence of Christ, instead of (wbply taking comfort in His 
aaerificial death by a believing participation in the aacra- 
ment . . . Where the Lord is truly remembered, there is no 
room for concern about the bread and wine ; the whole heait 
and all the powers of a man wiU be bent upon proclaiming 
and extolling the Hedeemer's death." 

£ucer was present at the Conference of Bern and also at 
that of Marbiirg. When Luther saw him at the latter place, 
he is said to have shaken his finger at him, exdaiming. 
" Thou art a rogue." At the Diet of Augsburg, it was be 
who, in the Confession of the four cities, gave exjiression to 
the opinions of those cities, or more especially to his own 
opinion and that of Strassburg. He had a oonferenoe 
Luther at Coburg, the result of which was, that at the 
vention of Schweinfurt, in the year 1532, Strassbnig 
received into the Schmalkaldic League.^ 

But the more Bucer, actuated by the best intentions and 
the sincerest love of truth, accommodated himself to the 
Lutheran modes of expression, so far as his conscience woold 



* H* ^^Mth ed for mmbs tiaaa *t Landstolil, mad then aooepted » call J 
Triiiiiiliiiig, wlMnee Iw waa nbaeqaently exp«Ued. Ua had at fint 
dttUbm Hfifeataoatt at Stnatbnrg, bat leetored on the Bible ia the 
St. Lnrmoa, of vhicb Zell (once 1518) was fiBstor. 

* TW dXj aibaaribcd the Confenion of Angibarg without withdiawiag 
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permit, the more unfavourably was he regarded by the Swiss, 
who viewed his pliancy as weakness, or rather a betrayal 
of the truth. The Bernese uttered warnings against the 
"limping Strassburger." And indeed, if we call to mind 
how Luther continued to disparage the memory of Zwingle, 
we shall be able to comprehend the position of the Swiss. 
For instance, in a letter to Duke Albert of Prussia, written in 
1532,* Luther wanied the duke not to tolerate the Zwinglian 
doctrine in his territories; which advice the Zurichers justly 
regarded as a breach of the treaty concluded at Marburg. 
Luther protested that he would have no fellowship with the 
" fanatics." " I shall," he writes, " henceforth have nothing 
to do with them, and leave them to the judgment of God." 
He again announced his belief that the disastrous afifair at 
Cappel was a divine judgment upon the Zwingliaus. He 
also expressed his astonishment that the followers of Milnzer 
and Zwingle were not turned from their sinful course by such 
chastisements, and that they not only manifested a hardened 
persistence in their error, but even claimed that their chastise- 
ments were those of martyrs, and went on vindicating their 
own conduct and likening themselves to the holy martyrs. 
He made use of similar expressions on other occasions, and 
was, in short, determined not to yield a finger's breadth,* 

What a diflBcult task was that of Bucer, with this iron will 
in opposition to him ! From the outset, Luther declined the 
mediatory overtures of Bucer. In 1531 (2 2d January)' he 
frankly told him that ho could not consent to any concord 
without doing violence to his conscience and sowing the seeds 
of far greater discord. To Duke Ernest of Liineburg he 

« Probably in April See De WrrrE, iv. No. 14*6. 

» In 1634 he wrote to Justus Jonas as follows (Dr. Wettk, iv. No. 1613) :— 
" Ego (ie mea sentcutia cedere non possntn, etiani fnictua illiibatur orbia, 
imparidam me ferient niinse." And nguin in an opinion (ihid. No«. 1814, 
1615) : " And, finally, this is our opinion, that the body of Christ is truly 
eaten in and with the bread, and that all that the bread does and suiTers is done 
and sutfrred by Christ's body, that body itself buing distributed, eaten, and 
erunhed with the teeth." 

* De Wbti-e, iv. No. 1847. 
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'Inn*, •♦. J»o- I«4». 

'•^mmW IM4, h* wroi* m foIla«« to Jo*tas Joom : — ' 
u/l/tl*, li** JUi almikn amimo trfa ittom eoneordiam depertttam^ . 
« tk mrimd" (Ut Worrs, W. No. Ifll«). 

• ba Werra, Hr. Vo. 1934. 

* f«r hrtlMV faitkvkn, mi Bcuudt, JV^elcMeAMm, pp. 311 m^ 
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Let us now follow the footsteps of Bucer as he traverses 
this thorny region, and observe with what indefatigable 
patience he devoted himself to the business of mediation. In 
May 1533 he visited Zurich, \vishing to defend himself, at a 
convention of preachers assembled in that city, against the 
accusation of double-dealing, and to conjure the Zurichers not 
to write against Lutlier. It was desired that the Swiss and 
the Upper Gennan theologians should first come to an agree- 
ment among themselves. For this purpose a meeting was 
called in mid-winter at Constance, in December 1534. The 
Swiss, however, did not make their appearance, some pleading 
sickness, and others the bad weather, in excuse for tlieir 
absence; none but deputies from Augsburg, Memmingen, 
Kempten, Isny, Lindau, Biberach, and Constance were present 
It was agreed that for believers the true body and true blood of 
Christ are present in the Lord's Supper, but that unbelievers do 
not partake of Christ's body. With this deliverance Bucer 
hastened to Oassel, undetorred by the bad roads of mid-\nnter. 
He there conversed with Melanchthon, who, in January 1535, 
communicated the result of the conference to Luther at 
Wittenberg, A plan for an agreement was next drawn up, in 
which, that all might be as well satisfied as possible, a sacra- 
mental union of the bread and the body of Christ was set 
forth. This expression, it was thought, would attract the 
Swiss. As the latter had not attended the meeting at 
Constance in December 1534, another conference was 
apix)inted to take place at Aarau at the end of the year 1535. 
This was attended by Leo Juda and Bibliander of Zurich, and 
Oswald Myconius and Simon Grynteus of Basel The Aarau 
conference was, however^ but preparatory to a larger conven- 

■ tion in the Augustinian cloister at Basel in January 1536. 
At this were present, beside the Zurichers, deputies from 
Bern, Schaffhausen, St. Gall, Miihlhausen, and BieL Specially 
observable among those who took part in this conference were 
H Bullinger, Myconius, Gryn.'cus, Leo Juda, and Megander. 
H Bucer did not fail to travel thither from Strassburg, and 
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Capito accompanied him. The only result attained after 
lengthy debates was the acknowledgment of a troe communion 
witl» the body and blood of Christ, with the distinct stipulation, 
however, that this expression was not to be apprehended as 
signifying a local presence in the bread. It was agreed that 
a Confession of Faith should be drawn up and communicated 
to Luther. This Confession, which treats not only of tlie 
Lord's Supper, but also of all the essential points of faith, was 
tlie Firtt Helveiic Cofnfestion, called also the Second Confession 
of Basfi, because it was composed at Basel, wliich city had 
already put forth its own particular Confession in 1534.^ 
Without delay, Bucer now proceeded to Eisenach, hoping to 
meet Luther there ; he, however, found only Melanchthon, 
Luther, who had travelled as far as Grimma, having excused 
himself on the plea of illness. The theologians in session at 
Eisenach, from Strassburg, Hesse, Saxony, and the Upper 
German cities, resolved to repair to Wittenberg, for the 
pur].)ose of continuing the negotiations with Luther in due 
form, and a preliminary agreement was at length arrived at, 
which received the name of the Concord of Wittenberg. 

Luther was in a softer mood than usual. The main di6B- 
culty continued to be, whether the unbelieving partake of 
the body of Christ. This was the surest criterion of a purely- 
objective understanding of the matter under discussion, — thia 
the cliasra which was continually reopening, however diligent 
tlie effort to cover over all gaps between the views of the 
difiorent parties. But a lucky inspiration caused Luther to 
exclaim, "After all, why should we quarrel about unbelievers? 
We receive you as brethren in Christ," and he stretched forth 
his hand in token of peace. He retained the same opinion aa 
before, but no longer regarded that opinion as sufficiently 
important to be a canse of wrangling between himself and 
those who thought otherwise. A union was very far from^ 
being efivct«d, but an undci-standing, a mutual toleration, w< 
arrived at 

* Sr« clup. uuv. 
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What a weight was lifted from Bucer's spirit by this 
declaration I With tearful eyes and folded hands he gave 
thanks to God. He was ready at once to communicate the 
happy result of his efforts to the Swiss, and first of all to 
the brethren at Basel The Swiss, however, were not pre- 
pared to strike hands at once upon this agreement; they 
discovered all manner of catches and hitches in the terms 
employed. And who can blame them for their caution 1 
They did not wish to be surprised into unintentional 
concessions, nor would they entrench themselves behind 
ambiguous formulas. In the meantime the Second Basihan 
(First Helvetic) Confession was communicated to Luther 
through the medium of Bucer. Luther expressed himself 
favourably in regard to this Confession, even admitting at 
last that though " the great dissension could not be healed 
without leaving seams and scars, yet if both parties were in 
earnest and made diligent prayer to God, He would in time 
cause the difference to die out, and the troubled waters to 
become calm." 

Two memorials of Luther's peaceful mood — which, alas ! 
was but too transient — have come down to us, and from these 
it gives me pleasure to cite some passages. One of the 
memorials in question is a letter to James Meyer, burgomaster 
of Basel, dated l7th February 1537; the other is an epistle 
to the Eeformed cantons of Switzerland, of the Ist of December 
in the same year.^ 

Luther, in his letter, assures Burgomaster Meyer of his 
approval of the document transmitted to him (the Second 
Confession of Basel). He had observed in it, he states, an 
earnest desire for the furtherance of the cause of Christ's 
gospel, and he prays that " God will give us grace that we 
may all agree together in true and sincere harmony, and in 
assurance and unanimity of doctrine and opinion, to the end 
that, as St. Paul says, we may with one heart and one mouth 
praise God, the Father of our Ix)rd Jesus Christ, and forgive 
1 De Wette, v. Nos. 1760 and 1784. 
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aud bear with one another, aa God the Father forgives us and 
bears with U3 in Christ Jesus." It is no wonder, Luther 
further declares, that the differing parties had attacked each 
other somewhat severely, as the matter about which they had 
been contending was not jest, but earnest. He recommends, 
however, that all wounds and bruises should be forgotten, and 
that all should endeavour, by prayer to God, to strengthen 
themselves in the spirit of love. " We will not fail to do our 
part," he continues, " if your people will but refrain from 
frightening away the birds of concoixl, and will faithfully 
endeavour with us to promote peace. TJie affair will not 
etccommodate itself to us ; wt must accommodate ourselves to it ; 
then God will give us His aid and His presence." Luther had 
conceived a particular liking for this burgomaster of Basel. On 
the Thui-sday after Reminisccre (the second Sunday in Lent) in 
the same year (1537), being in Gotha upon his return from 
Schnialkalden, he remarked to Bucer and Lykosthenes : " If 
I should die, take counsel of the letter which I wrote to the 
burgomaster of Basel, whom I like, and whvm I regard as a pious 
and faithful man." ' 

In his epistle to the Confederate States (Zurich, Bern, Basel, 
SchafDiausen, St. Gall, Miihlhausen, and Biel) Luther makes 
use of an expression which he had once found fault with 
when employed by Zwingle, vi^. : " The Holy S^rit must 
operate in our hearts ; the external word alone is not sufficient." 
He also says that he vnW. not insist upon the idea that Christ 
comes down from heaven into the bread ; he will leave the 
manner in which His body and blood are given us to divine 
omnipotence ] it is unnecessary to conceive of any ascension 
or descension ; we may simply abide by the words, " Tliis is 
my hody" Upon this condition he was ready " to offer heart 
and hand to the Swiss, aud to maintain friendly relations with 
them, in order that worse evil might not ensue." For hx8 
own part he was disposed to " banish all resentment from his 
heart ; " he only feared that Satan, the enemy of concord, 
' Titchrtdm, Erbmgered., 17. chap, riL p. 123. 
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would be able to find servants of his who woiUd " cast trees 
and rocks in the way " of peace.' 

"We come now to the cordial conclusion of the letter, which 
is as follows : — " Herewith I commend you and yours to the 
Father of mercy and consolation. May He give His Holy 
Spirit both to you and to us, that our hearts may bo fused 
together in Cliristian love and Christian designs, and that we 
may be cleansed from all scum and rust of human and devilish 
malice and suspicion, to the praise and glory of His holy 
name and the salvation of many soids, as well as to the con- 
fusion of the devil and the pope and all their adherents. 
Amen." 

Let us now return to the negotiations of the German 
Protestants with the emperor and the pope. 

Paul III. had meantime, in 1536, actually appointed the 
council to be held at Mantua. In February 1537 the 
Evangelical states again assembled at Schmalkalden, and were 
visited, whHe in session, by the Papal legate, Van der Vorst 
(Vorstius), and the imperial vice-chancellor, Matthias Held. 
Luther's advice was to attend the council ; he declared that 
he was not afraid of that " hempen hobgoblin " [ITan/jmhcn], 
and occasion, he said, should not be given to charge tlie 
Lutherans with being the cause of the council not coming to 
pass.' Notwithstanding Luther's advice, the elector and the 
states declined the invitation, thanking the emperor for his 
good-wilL It was, however, resolved to transmit to the 
council a Confession, which Luther, by desire of the elector, 
had prepared in Geiman. This document certainly coiild not 
be censured, as the Confession of Augsburg had been, for 
" stepping softly." Luther advanced with so bold and firm a 
tread that the earth groaned beneath him. Without any 
figures of speech, he called the pope Antichrist, maintaining 



' Ho showed himself gufllcicntly unprejudiced to recogniao the good in th« 
Swin churches, especially ia reference to the administration of church disciplittu 
and ezoonuuumuAtion. 

* See De Weite, v. No. 1759. 
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Salzburg, Dukes William and Louis of Bavariaj and Dukes 
Eric and Henry of Brunswick. These princes entered into an 
engagement of mutual aid in case any of the Protestant states 
should venture to take up arms against any of the allies, or 
should incite the subjects of the latter to revolt. Before the 
Protestants received reliable information of the establishment 
of this alliance, they held a meeting at Brunswick, and confeiTed 
npon the measures to be taken to effect their own security in 
case of need. At this meeting Christian m., king of Denmark, 
the Counts of Tekelnburg, and the city of Riga were received 
as members of the Schmalkoldic Leagua 

Through the mediation of the pope, a truce was proclaimed 
between the emperor and Francis I. soon after the conclusion 
of the Holy Alliance. In consequence of this truce the 
Schmalkaldie League lost the protection of France, whose 
policy now underwent a change. The Turks were at this 
time threatening Germany afresh, and there was again an 
urgent call for troops to repel the invader — a call which 
also demanded a speedy settlement of religious difiiculties. 
Joachim ll., elector of Brandenburg, offered his services as 
mediator on this occasion. His father, Joachim L, whom he 
had succeeded in 1535, had been a zealous Catholic; the son, 
however, was an adherent of the Evangelical doctrine, though 
not a member of the Schmalkaldic League. He accordingly 
assumed a mediatory position between the two parties. In 
February 1539, a peace meeting was held at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, at which were present, besides the ambassadors of 
the emperor and King Ferdinand, the Elector of Saxony, the 
Landgrave of Hesse, the Elector-Palatine, and plenipotentiaries 
from different Evangelical states. Melanchthon and Bucer 
were also in attendance. Each party accused the other of 
having violated the Peace of Nuremberg. After somewhat 
lenghty debates, a trace {Aiatand) was at last concluded for 
fifteen months, reckoning from Ist May 1539. 

In the meantime a happy event for Protestantism took 
place in Saxony. Duke George, the old enemy of Luther and 
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the SdorzDAtion, departed this life on the loth of April 1539 
He died trusting in the grace of Christ Tlie pastor of 
Dneden endeavouring to persuade him to hold fast to the 
tfMe of James in matters relating to faith and good works, 
he tamed to the Saviour and hesought Him to have mercj 
a|K>n him for the sake of His bitter sufferings and death 
The Catholic party was plunged into consternation by the 
deeth of its most conspiciious representative. Duke Henry of 
Brunswick is said to have exclaimed that he would rather 
Oixl in bnftveii were dead than Duke George. Shortly before 
liin (ifiitli, the duke, wlio had neither wife nor children living, 
uent councillori to his brother Henry, and declared himself 
reedy at once to Hurrendor the government to him if he would 
fenoiiric«i the Lutheran religion and return to the Catholic 
Cliurch, TJiia Henr)' declined to do. George, on hearing of 
bid brother'* refusal, made his will, constituting Henry hi^ 
Uftlr, indcod, but only upon condition that the territory of 
which ho wa» to become the ruler should continue Catholic, 
uUiorwino tbo diiko.dom should fall to King Ferdinand L 
ForluiKitoIy for tlio Phitestants, George died before the formal 
exeoution of liio will, nnd Henry succeeded his brother with- 
out fiirlhiT troiiliUv Henry was a decide<l Protestant and a 
inciHliLT of tlio Schinalkaldic lioague, which he had joined in 
1687. In his own district of Freiburg he had already intro- 
ducod the lloforuiation through the ministry of the court 
proadiMr, JunusN So.hoiik of Wittenberg. The Reformed doctrines 
and practices woi-o now at once set in operation in those 
portiona of tlio dukiMloni whore the iron will of George had 
hitherto HujjpresRoil thorn. At Leipsic, the feast of Whitsun- 
tide 1549 wiw nt the same time the birthday festival of the 
Evangfllicnl Church in that city. The Elector of Saxony and 
tho Wittonl)org theologians were inWted to be present on this 
occasion. Lutlior nnd Jonas preached. The people fell on 
their knees and with tears in their eyes thanked God for the 
victory of the gospi-l. On tho 9th of Jtdy a prohibition of 
privato uiossvs and of the administration of the Lord's Supper 
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in one kind was issued. A visitation of all the churches 
throughout the dukedom, accomplished under the direction of 
Luther and the other theologians of Wittenberg, aided in 
completing the work of reform. Among the men who assisted 
in establishing the Reformation in Leipsic and its vicinity, 
those of greatest note, in addition to Joachim Camerarius of 
Bamberg, the pupil and biographer of Melanchthon, were 
Nicholas Amsdorf, Frederick Myconius of Gotha, Caspar 
Cruciger, a native of Leipsic,^ etc. Henry did not long 
survive the joy of liis work of Eeformation. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1541 by his son Moritz, to whom we shall revert 
at some subsequent period. 

Joachim ii., who had delayed introducing the Reformation 
into his territories solely from fear of his father-in-law, 
Duke George of Saxony, gave the gospel free course after 
the death of George. On the Slst of October 1539, he 
partook of the Lord's Supper in the Evangelical mode in 
the cathedral at Cologue-on-the-Spree (Berlin). The new 
order of things was carried into effect by James Strainer, 
court preacher at Anspach, and George Bucliliolzer, provost 
of Berlin. 

At about this time some few Catholic princes also granted 
religious liberty to their subjects. Among those who thus 
acted were tlie Elector Louis, in the Upper Palatinate (1538), 
and the Elector (Cardinal) Albert of Mentz, in the districts 
of Magdeburg and Halberstadt (1539). It was only after 
long opposition that Halle, tlie residence of the archbishop and 
the second capital of the archbishopric of Magdeburg, was 
benefited by this tolerance. 

As early as the year 1524. George Winkler, of Bischofs- 
werda, had commenced preacliing the Evangelical doctrines 
at Halle; but in 1527, however, he was summoned to 
Aschaffenbuig by the archbishop, and there called to account 
for his teachings. On his journey homeward he was assas- 
sinated, and it was rumoured that the cardinal was privy to 

■ Pressel, Caspar Cruciger, £lberf«lJ, 1862. 
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the act.* The cardinal sftrove in other ways to hinder th 
sucoesw of the Reformation in his residence, bnt the will o] 
the burghers was at length victorious. After an misucoessfi 
application to Dr. Pfeffinger at Leipsic, the Evangelicals 
Halle tamed to Justus Jonas, who accepted the call whicb 
they extended to him, recognising in it a call of ProA-idenca 
On the evening of Maundy Thursday (14th April 1541) h« 
arrived at HaUe. accompanied by a person named Poach; and 
on the day following, which was Good Friday, he preached 
his first sermon in the recently-built church of Our Lady: 
The tlireata of tlie archbishop were in vain ; and that magnat6| 
perceiving that he could accomplish nothing thereby, at lasl 
left the apostate city and transferred his see to Mentz. Jona4 
continued to preach and, in conflict with other difficultiesj 
to carry on the work of reform.* Wittenbei^ had at first 
lent him to the people of Halle for three years only — aii 
arrangement of which frequent instances are to be fount 
in the history of the Keformation. At the expiration o 
this time he was appointed " perpetual soul curate ant 
superintendent." 

The cordial interest taken by Luther not only in thi| 
pastoral choice, but also in general in the fortunes of indi- 
vidual churches, and the high estimate which he affixed to tha 
office of an evangelical teacher or minister, which he behevec 
to be associated with the most weighty responsibilities, may 
be gathered from a letter to the Council of Halle, a few word! 
of which we will cite in conclusion of this chapter.' " It is i 
great grace and jewel when a city can with one heart sii^ 
the psalm, 'Behold, how good and how pleasant it is fol 
brethren to dwell together in unity.' For I have daily an< 
8onx)wt'ul experience of the rarity of this gift in cities an< 
in the country. Therefore I could not refrain from writin( 

' See Lntbor's letter of connoUtion to the Christians at Halle, De WEm 
iii. No. 646. 

' PrKB-SEI., JuttttJi Jann*, p. 77. 

» Letter ol 7th M»y 1515, Du Wette, t. No. 2275. 
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to you of my joy on your account, or from beseeching and 
exhorting you, as St. Paul besought and exhorted the Thessa- 
lonians, ' that ye persevere in the same way,' and, as the 
apostle says, ' continually increase and become stronger.' For 
we know that Satan is our adversary, and that he cannot 
endure such a divine work in us, but goeth about seeking 
whom he can devour, as St. Peter says. Hence it is very 
necessary to be vigilant, smd to pray that we may not be 
overtaken by him." Luther then speaks of preachers as 
follows : " I hereby commend to your Christian love, preachers, 
ministers [or deacons], and schools, and especially Dr. Jonas, 
whom, as ye know, we unwillingly suffered to depart from us; 
and I, for my part, would gladly have him near me again. 
They are precious, — such faithful, pure, and good preachers (as 
Jonas), — as we are daily convinced. God Himself esteems 
them precious, when He says, ' The labourers are few ; ' and 
St Paul says, ' Here it is shown who is found faithful' Hence 
he also commands that they should be held in double honour, 
and that they should be recognised as God's great and special 
gift, that the world may honour them, to its everlasting 
salvation." 
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IN the meantime fresh attempts were made to accomplish, 
if possible, a " lovely Christian " union between the two 
sundered religious parties in the empire. The emperor con- 
voked an assembly at Speier, wliich, however, by subsequent 
order, was held at Hagenau, in Alsace, in the siumuer of 
1540. The Protestant party was here represented by second- 
rate men ; on the Catholic side Eck and CochLneus were the 
principal speakers. Melanchthou left home for the purpose 
of attending this meeting, but was taken ill at Weimar, his 
indisposition being occasioned by mental pressure as much as 
by physical disorder. As it was feared that be would not 
recover, the elector sent in utmost haste for Luther ; and it 
was then that the latter, as we have already related,' besought 
God for his friend with powerful prayer, and received him at 
the hands of the Almighty as a new gift. Melanchthon 
himself confessed to his friends that it was in this wonderful 
way that he escaped death.' In tlie conference at Hagenau 
the Catholics manifested an apparent readiness to make con- 

' See vol. L chap. xvi. p. 408. 

• In « letter lo C«mer»riu«, Corp. RtJ. vol iii. p. 1077. 
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Bions, especially in the important doctrine of justification ; 
they, however, persisted in demanding that the word " alone " 
(by faith, in the doctrine of justification) must be omitted, and 
to this the Protestants could not consent. In other respects 
matters were to be allowed to rest as they were. A similar 
assembly was held at Worms in the beginning of the year 
1541. Previous to this latter meeting (in October 1540) 
the elector assembled his councillors and preachers at Gotha, 
where it was agreed not to yield one whit to the pope. The 
Elector of Brandenburg likewise charged his theologians to 
bring him back the word sola {alone by faith), or not to 
return at all. At tlie assembly at Worms the Papal legate, 
I Thomas Carapeggi, kept himself somewhat in the background, 
Granvella, the imperial minister, occupying the more promi- 
nent position. Among the Protestant theologians present 
were Melanehthon, Capito, Bucor, Osiander, Brenz, and also 
Calvin (from Strassburg). It was at this meeting that 
Meliinchthnn and Calvin became personally acquainted. The 
Catholic party was represented by Eck, Cochlaeus, and Mal- 
venda, a learned Spaniard. The assembly was opened with 
the utmost magnificence, but it failed to produce any 
profitable result. After the disputants had debated for 
three days on the subject of original sin,' an imperial rescript 
was issued on the 18th of January, dissolving the assembly 
at Wonns, but ordering that the discussions should be 
at Eegensburg. On the 5 th of April 1541^ 
the Diet of Kegenaburg began its session. The landgrave 
of Hesse was among the first to arrive. He was mounted 
upon a magnificent fawn-coloured horse, and his proud 
bearing as he sat thus, surrounded by his ti-umpeters, so 



' The difference between the views of the two parties consieted mainly in the 
Tact that Eck did not regard sinful desire (conoipUeentia) an actual sin, while 
the Protestant view represented by Mi-lanchthon waa in this reajiect, as in 
many others, the stricter of the two. The Protestant reporters of tlie assembly 
could not sufficiently praise the manner in which Melanehthon dealt with 
his opponent. They compared Melanehthon to the nightingale and Eck to 
the raven. 

VOL. U. Q 
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impressed the emperor as to cause him to exclaim, in his 
Neitherkndiab dialect, " As the steed is, so is the man I " 
[ Wie ile Gaul, so de Maim .'] Soon afterwards, the Papal 
nuncio, Caspar Contarini, made his appearance. This envoy 
of the pope was a noble Venetian, tolerant in sentiment, 
and partially inclined in favour of the Evangelical cause, espe- 
cially in respect of faith and justLfication, but so bound by his 
instructions as to be obliged to assume towards the Protestants 
an attitude which, compared with that of Granvella, was one 
of opposition.^ The emperor cxeited every effort to secure 
as amicable a settlement of the differences as possible^ For 
speakers he selected men of moderation, choosing, on the 
Catholic side, Julius von Pflug, dean of Meissen, and J* 
Gropper, doctor of theology at Cologne. With these wi 
associated the inevitable Eck ; he, however, fell ill during t! 
course of tlie discussion, and quitted Eegeiiabui-g before ii 
close. On the Protestant side, Melanchthon, Bucer, and John 
Pistorius,' preacher at Nidda, in Hesse, were selected. Previous 
to the opening of the debate, the emperor summoned t 
six collocutors before liim, extended his hand to each one, 
charged them to speak freely and fearlessly, but to keep 
proceedings secret The presidents appointed by Charles we; 
Frederick, the count-palatine, and the minister Granv 
Some deputies to the Diet were constituted witnesses. G 
vella produced a document which, he aifirmed, the em 
had had prepared by persons of integrit}'.' In this paper the 





1 See WsiZBicKBR'8 excellent article on Contarini in Henog's Ret^tnc, 
pp. 148 sqq. "The most intriniiic distinction between the Italian and 
German experience of the reronaationol current is illustrated in the fact 
Cont&rini's view of faith, being, as it was, the product of calm, intellectual'' 
nsoearch, preserved an aristocratic impress." 

* The son of this Pistoriua subsequently returned to the Romish Church. 

* " A written statement, composed, as your Miy'esty has been informed, 
some learned and God-fearing persons, and present^.'d to your Mjyesty." Va 
coigectures concerning the authorship of this document have been advanc 
For a longtime the above-mentioned Gropper was regarded as the author, — I 
waa Melanchthon's view, — but Uck, Contarini, Bucer, and George Wicel (wboi 
we shall have oceaaion to speak of again) hare also been propounded as probabk 
authors. Modem investigation has shown that the writer was assuivdly Gr 
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doctrine of justification by faith ia unhesitatingly commended 
as sound, faith being explained as an inward motion produced 
by the Spirit of God, aml^ conjointly with love, communicated 
(poured in) to the soul from above. More than this admission 
the Evangelicals could not demand. And yet it was no 
trustworthy foundation for a peace. The sharper- sighted 
espied in the conjunction of faith with love a snare to entrap 
the Protestants. The word sola woiild undoubtedly fall a 
sacrifice to such a connection. Notwithstanding this considera- 
tion, however, an agreement upon the article was arrived at 
with tolerable rapidity. Greater ditticulty was experienced in 
the discussion of the more practical questions concerning the 
Church and its constitution, divine service, the sacraments, the 
marriage of priests, etc. The conference was terminated on 
the 2d of May. The two parties continued to differ except 
in regard to four articles, which related to the condition of 
man before the fall, to free wUl, original sin, and justification. 
Tliese articles were, in reality, the most important from a 
doctrinal point of view ; but that, for the time being, was not 
the predominant view-point. No agreement was arrived at 
in respect of the ten remaining aiticles. Of course, it was 
impossible for LulJur to be satisfied with this Regensburg 
Interim, as the form of agreement was denominated, on 
account of its interimic character. In it the apple of his eye, 
the doctrine of justification by faith alone, was attacked. He 
called it " a vamped-up thing, poorly pieced and stuck to- 
gether ; a patch of new cloth upon an old garment, whereby 
the rent is made worse." * The Catholic princes also were 

bat that he Was assisted by Gemnl Volikrnek (Veltwyclt 1), * young statesman 
who laboored under Oranrelln, The book was afterwanla submitted to Bucer 
and Capito, and subjected to manifold altcnitions at the suggeatiun uf the former. 
For further particulars, se^-G I ESELEB./iiircAMij/. iii. chap. i. p. 311 ; and Ki.ippel, 
in Hcrzog's Rtalmr. xii. p. 593. 

*Seo Luther's letter of 10th May 1541, to the Elector John Frederick (De 
Wette, v. No. 1987). "We hold," the Keformer continues, "that man is 
justified by fnith, without any work of the law ; this is onr text and formula 
whereby we abide ; it is short and clear ; and the devil, Eok, Maini:, and 
Heinz may storm against it as they will." The compost'rs of the Interim ba<l 
cited in support of their view, amongst other passages, OaL v. 6, where it 
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^■■liified vidi tbe ■gi»wwi«'nt and eren decKawd to 
the inr artadM a^raed upon. Tbe Dukei oC 
fran tte oataet been oppoaed to the vhole p pcjec i of 
they woaJd Ittve preEencd cattii^ tbe knot vitfa the 
Tbe C Mp etoc, tbetefore, found liimaelf oompdled, oa 
of the Tories, to reme the Peikce of Xaxembeig in his 
the 29th of Jiin& " Tbe opholdos of the GoBfeniaa of 
Im^" it was dechued in this recess, "shall not aeduoeanjof the 
subjects of the Catholic* states from their sUegianGe, bat no 
dbaU be jn ewe nte d from professing the religion of the 

Among the participants in this unedifying 
there was no one wbo found himself in a more nnpleaiant 
positioD than llelanchtbon. His love of peace had indooed 
him to make coooessions which, in many cases, were oontai^ 
to his theological convictions, and bitterly did he now rqmach 
himselC " I am punished by God," he wiites to Oamemrios, 
" and suffer deservedly on account of my other sins, as well as 
for the readiness with which I lent myself to these worthless 
and dissolute counsels." And yet, with all his lore of peace, he 
had failed to i!atisfy the emperor. Charles was displeased with 

it derUmi tlMt "in Cbiiat neither circnmciaion nor nndrcnntciaoo aTaOetfc 
uijrtliiag, but /ailk, which worketh by loee." " Tbi« Baying," LotW 
jutljr obMrren, " tefen not to the hteomiitg jost, bnt to the l{fe of the juL" 
Then i* ■ gnat dilftrKnce between Jirri el agrrt, esae el facerr, as adlOQlbojV 
leMV, — between the verfmm activum ft pastintm. Becoming and doing «i« two 
difftrcnt matters : " To become * tree and to bear fruit are two distinct thingi. ' 
8c« aUo the letter of 12th Jane to the Princes John and George of Anhalt (X«l 
1994>. Theae prinoea, in conjunction with the Elector Joachim of Bnadetibug 
and other itat«a, had defipatched a magnificent deputation to Luther from Htgam- 
burg, in the hnpe of securing hi« support for the union. He writes to them as 
foUowt : — " Granting, even, that his Imperial Majesty's intentions are altogether 
gracious and sincere, the [liomiah] party are not seeking in earnest an agresment 
which shall bu agreeable to God and in accordance with the truth. Tn makiiig 
a pretence of so doing, they arc trifling with his Imperial Mi^esty ; for if they 
were in eanivat, they would not fail in coming to an understanding upon the lea 
articles, for they are well awaro that all ten are mightily and in bona rpn>j 
*eitntia condemned by the four ajion which an agreement has been tvaohed, and 
eapecially by the article on justification." 

' Tlte term Catholic appears here for tlie first time as the name of the anti- 
Protestant party. (The Protestants were content to be, and to remain Catholic;,] 
they objected only to kieing Rotnan Catholic.) Prior to this time the opponeat»| 
of the Protestants were (more correctly) called PapuU. 
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Lim "bfcause he had not conceded enough, and complained 
to the landgrave that Melaiichthon had his arrows feathered 
by Luther, The Elector of Saxony, however, commended 
Jleknchthon for his stedfastness. 

The horizon now presented a gloomy aspect, and fresh 
complications arose. By the death of Bishop Philip of Naum- 
burg-Zeitz (in January 1541), the episcopal see of that 
province was rendered vacant. The Elector of Saxony there- 
upon conceived it to be his duty to avail himself of this 
favourable opportunity to install a Protestant bishop in the 
vacant see, and tlms to gain the province for the cause of the 
Eeforraation. The bishopric afforded a soil not unfavourable 
for his purpose. In the year 1520, a certain person named 
Pfennig liad preached the Reformed doctrines in Naumburg, 
but had been obliged to flee to Bohemia. He had been 
succeeded by others — John Langer and John Cramer; Justus 
Jonas and Jerome Weller had also preached there at Easter 
1536. At the time of the vacancy, the Evangelical pastor 
and superintendent Nicholas Mebler was labouring there, 
having occupied his post since 1537. This was the person 
towards whom the elector's thoughts first turned when the filling 
of the vacant see claimed his consideration. His action in 
the matter was, however, anticipated by the cathedral chapter. 
That body had for a time concealed the death of Philip, and, 
relying upon its corporate rights, hastily elected Julius von 
Pflug as his successor. The elector would not recognise this 
choice. By virtue of his own sovereign power he possessed 
himself of the episcopal prerogatives, and constituted Nicholas 
Amadorf, the friend of Luther, and until then the super- 
intendent of Magdeburg, administrator of spiritual affairs 
with the title of bishop. The installation of Amsdorf took 
place on the 20th of January 1542, in presence of the 
elector and a vast concourse Of people. Luther performed 
the ordination in a simple manner, assisted by the pastors of 
Naumburg, Altenburg, and Weissenfels. Before the act the 
Latin hymn, Veni Creator Spiritus, was sung, followed, at 
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the completion of the ordination, by the German Eerr Crottf 
dich lohen unr [" We praise Thee, Lord God "]} The canons 
were reqnired to make oath that they would render obedience 
to the bishop, in accordance with the word of God and the 
command of Chriat. Such of the nobles as resisted had their 
estates confiscated, and one was even cast into prison. Amsdorf, 
however, soon felt uncomfortable in his new situation, and 
sorely needed Luther's encouragement. He was subsequently 
released from so false a position by the Schmalkaldic War. 

Still anothor act of violence was perfoniied by the 
Evangelicals, to the further aggravation of their opponents. 
Duke Henry the younger of Brunswick, a bitter adversary of] 
the Reformation,* had undertaken to chastise the city of j 
Goslar, and had reduced it to the most desperate condition. 
Moved by indignation at the conduct of Henrj^ the Elector^ 
of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse invaded his dominions 
in July 1542, and obliged him to take refuge with the 
Dukea of Bavaria Tlie Protestant princes then immediately 
introduced tlie Reformation in Brunswick, and declared that 
with their consent the exiled duke should never re-enter his 
dominions, which, however, they proposed to restore to lus 
sons. The Imperial Chamber espousing the cause of the 
banished duke, the elector and tlie landgrave refused obedi- 
ence to that court. Upon the entry of the victors into the 
conquered stronghold of Wolfenbuttel on the 13th of August,] 
Dionysius Melander, court and field chaplain to the landgrave, 
celebrated the victory by preaching a sermon on Christ's 
entry into Jerusalem. Bugenhagen and Corv'inus were sum- 
moned to assist in drawing up regxdations for the state church, 
vhich was thenceforth to be Evangelical A number of 
excesses were perpetrated here, as elsewhere.' 



' Lntber aflerwarda boaitad that Hxej had consecrated a bishop " «ntbout 
chriam, without butter, salt, lard, tar, grraae, Incense, or coals." 

* It waa against him that Luther wrote that intensely coarse treatiae, Widitr 
Hon* WvTft. 

* lu the cloister of Riddagshauseu, on the 21st of July 1542, the albtis ami 
organs were destroyed, the coffers wer« broken oi)en, chalices, monstraiioes, , 
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Tlie neighbouring bishopric of Hildesheim at this time 
threw off the yoke of its bishop, Valentine Teutlehen, and 
introduced the Reformed doctrines and practices into the 
Church, with the co-operation of Bugenhagen, who issued a 
form of church service in 1644. 

Regensburg also, which had become better acquainted "with 
Protestantism in consequence of the Diet of 1541, now 
turned decidedly to the Reformation. When the first Evan- 
gelical preacher, Erasmus Zollner, pastor of St Emmeran's, by 
order of the council delivered his first sermou in the newly- 
built church on the 5th of February 1542, the concourse of 
people was so great that it became necessary to break down 
the new doors of the edifice.^ In the same year, the count- 
palatine, Otto Henry, established the Refonnation at Neuburg, 
availing himself of the advice and assistance of his court 
chaplain, Michael Diller, and Andrew Osiander of Nuremberg. 
In the territory of Cleves, Duke Wilham had been favourable 
to the Reformation .since the year 1539. Even the Bavarian 
dukes, the most decided opponents of Reform, were obliged 
to pennit the reforming tendency to make a way for itself 
within their own borders. 

Most remarkable of all was the course of affairs at 
Cologne. The Elector and Archbi.shop Hermann, Count of 
Wied by birth, had, in 1536, in company with the bishops 
of hia province, held an ecclesiastical assembly at Cologne, 
when various plans of reform were proposed and the grossest 
abuses were abolished. AU this might be effected within the 
pale of the ancient Church, and in accordance with its 

maw TMtmenU were gtolen, the wafers were desecratod, the images were dashed 
in pieces, the inmates uf the cloister were expelled, itnd the church was con- 
Terted into a stable. Similar proceedings occurred at Gondershcim and else- 
vhen. 8«e, bosides, Lentz, OuchkhU dtr Ein/ahrunQ de» evanijeliKhen 
Behmnlm*M* im Henogthum Braun»ehwtig, Wolfenbiitte], 1830 ; Koldkwey, 
Die JifJbrmcUion d«» Herzogthurm Braunttchicfig- WolfenhOUel unter dem 
Regimente dee SehmalkaldiKhtn Bundm, 1512-47, Hanover, 1869. Fresh 
sources of infonnation were consulted in the preparation of the latter work, 
which is, looreoTer, written with much penetration. 
> Uabheinekk, iv. p. 210 (after SeckendorO. 
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princiides; but in 1539 the archlMalM^ proeeeJed 
fkrther, and requested Melanchtbon to funuBli bim wtl 
written oi»inion. Finally, haring been won over to tlie 
Beform&tion (in the Protestant sense of the tenn) hy the oon- 
fereocea of Worms and Eegensborg, he called Martin Bnoar 
to Bonn, the archi-epiacopel residence. The toeasiues adopted 
hy the archbishop excited the strenaoas opposition of the 
cathedral chapter, and also of Gropper, altho>ogh the latter 
was hiin«i*1f half in favour of the Eeformation ; the pope like- 
wise expressed regret at the occurrencee. In the farther 
establiahment of the Reformation at Cologne, Melanchth 
played an important part, bringing the matter, in measore, 
a cooclttsion by the Order of Reform which he issued 

Count Francis of Waldeck, bishop of Miinster, who at first 
had opposed the cause of Reform in that city, but had sub- 
sequently been compelled to ally biTiwM>1f with Protestant 
princes in his conflict with the Anabaptists, also became a 
friend to the Reformation at this time, and in 1543 applied 
for admission into the Schmalkaldic League. In order to the 
consummation of the Reform in Miinster, Osnabriick, and 
Minden, he extended a call to Hermann Bonn, rector at 
Lubeck.' Bonn prepared a liturgy in Low German. The 
canons at Miinster, like those of Cologne, resisted the 
innovations. 

Anotlier Diet was convoked at Speier in the year 1544. 
The subject of aid against the Turks was again discussed, but 
was promptly thrust aside by the declaration of the Pro- 
testants, that before affording such relief they must be assured 
of a permanent peace and of equal rights with the Catholii 
Through the mediation of the Electors of Brandenbui^ and 
Palatinate, a recess of the following purport was secured. 
Religious controversy, it was declared, had arrived at such a 
height, and Lad occasioned such disorder in Germany, as to 
be susceptible of settlement by nothing save a general, 

* Sm Luther's letter to Bonn, dated Sth August 1634, Dk Wsttb, i 
2155. 
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Christian council of the German nation. It waa ordered that 
at a new Diet, to be held at WormSj the two parties should 
submit to each other plans of reform, upon which a friendly 
Christian agreement might be established. It was decreed 
that the Imperial Chamber should continue as it was for 
three years longer, but that within that time no fresh suits 
against Protestants should be undertaken. The Peace of 
Nuremberg, ratified at Regensburg, was to continue. In the 
administration of oaths, it should be optional with every 
person to swear either by God and His saints, or by God and 
His Holy Gospel 

The majority of the Cathohc states were dissatisfied with 
this recess, and Cochlteus wrote an article against it. The 
pope was especially indignant thereat " A host of evil 
spirits, actuated by hatred against the Romish Church, must," 
he wrote, " have led the emperor thus grossly astray at Speier ; 
by this recess Charles has jeoparded his own soul and 
introduced confusion into the Church." The pope was 
particularly offended at the emperor's undertaking to appoint 
a council, that being the prerogative of the pope alone. He 
demanded that Charles should revoke all the unauthorized, 
concessions which he had made to the enemies of the Church, 
and threatened the emperor with his lasting displeasure in 
case he should refuse obedience to this admonition, This 
deliverance of Rome against the emperor summoned Luther 
into the field once more. In 1545 he wrote the tractate 
entitled, Wider daa Fapstthum, so zu Bom vom Teufd yestiftet. 

By the Peace of Crespy, which Charles v. concluded with 
his rival, Francis i., on the 18th of September 1544, the 
emperor was enabled to devote more of his attention to the 
Protestant alliance. Under date of 15th March of the same 
year, the pope had appointed the long-desired council to take 
place at Trent ; it was to have been opened in March of the 
ensuing year, but did not really begin until December. The 

' This tractate was fnmiabed with an Ulnstration, in which the pope w«8 
rt^presented as wearing ass's ears and surrounded by dvvila. 
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proposed Diet of Worms met in the beginning of 1545. As 
Charles was ill at the time, it was opened by Ferdinand, bnt 
was subsequently attended by the emperor liiniself. At the 
request of the Elector of Saxony, the Wittenberg theologians, 
with Melanchthon at their head, had prepared a new treatise, 
setting forth the principles of the Reformation, •with special 
reference, moreover, to church government. This treatise 
was composed in a mild and judicious tone. ChancelloT 
Briick thanked God that it bore no tracer of Luther's clamorous 
spirit. In this document, which was entitled, Wittcnticrgischt 
Efformation, considerable concessions were made to the 
authority of bishops ; provided, always, that the latter set forth 
pure doctrine, that being represented as a prime necessity. 
Tfie invitation to attend the council was persistently declined 
by the Protestants, who maintained that it would not be h 
free counciL The emperor once more proposed a religious 
conference, to be held at Regensburg at the end of the year 
1545, immediately before the opening of the Diet: this con- 
ference, which actually took place in the beginning of 1546,' 
was as fruitleas as those which had preceded it. During 
the discussions, a great Protestant Diet was held at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, attended not only by members of the Schmal- 
kaldic League, but also by others professing the same faith. 
A feeling of uneasiness was everywhere prevalent On oil 
sides were rumours of warlike preparations on the part of the 
emperor. 

In the midst of these preparations for w^ar, Luther was 
removed from time to eternity. In the beginning of 1545 a 
report of his death had arisen in Italy, and was thence 
diffused. It was alleged that he had died suddenly, afttr 
partaking of the sacrament, and that he had previously 
directed that his body should be placed upon an altar and 



' The speakers appf>iiit«d on the Cntholic side were Peter Malrendi, » SpuiLinl : 
Erhard BUUcuh, a Cortnelito monk ; John HofmeiBter, an Augoatinian ; atxl 
Cochlcna. On the Protoatant side, Duiccr, SchuepIT, Breni, and G. ftlajor wrt* 
appointed. 
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worshipped as God — an order wliich, it was further declared, 
had heen the means of restoring many to their senses and 
to the old faith. The book containing this fable fell into 
Luther's hands, and was reissued by him with a preface, in 
which he says : " And I, Martin^ hereby acknowledge and 
testify that I received this wrathful fiction of my death on 
the 2lBt of March, and that I read it gladly and joyfully, 
with the exception of the blasphemous dedication of such 
a lie to the high Divine Majesty. Otherwise I am well 
pleased^ that the dcN'il and his tools, the pope and the 
Papists, hate me so heartily. May God turn them from the 
devil," etc. 

Luther, towards the end of his life, had much to contend 
with at Wittenberg of an unpleasant nature. Among other 
things, he was vexed at the jurists' attempt to revive the 
Canon Law, which he had abolished and burned.^ That, 
however, which most deeply grieved his soul was the worldly 
bias that the Reformation had received even in his own 
vicinity, so that many, trusting in the grace of God, were 
according too much liberty to the flesh. So indignant did he 
become, in 1545, at the excesses in Wittenberg, that he 
wrote from Leipsic to his wife as follows : — " Let us away from 
that Sodom ! I would rather beg my bread than disquiet 
and torture my poor last days by beholding the disorderly 
doings at Wittenberg, and the proof which they afford that 
my toilsome but beloved labours have been in vain.'" He 
actually quitted the city, puqiosing never to return, and re- 
paired to Zeitz, to his friend Amsdorf, bishop of Naumburg. 
It was only through the entreaties of the elector that he was 
prevailed upon to go back to Wittenberg. 

' [Literally, " it occaslona & pleasant scnaation in my right knee-pan and my 
left ht«l," etc.] 

•[See chap, vi.— Tr.] 

• See the letter to his wife, written at the end of Jnly (De Wmr, r. No, 
2286). He prophesies no good to the city of Wittenberg, and fuars that it will 
get neither St. Vitus' danco nor St. John's dance, bat the Beggars' or Beelzebub's 
dance, as a ponishiDent for its immorality and contempt for the Divine Word. 
Sea also the letter to the studcnU of Wittenberg, 13th May 1543 (No. 2142), 
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Frequent illnesses had by this time considerably shattered 
Luther's physical strengtli, added to which he had undergone 
no little mental suffering, occasioned by the course of affairs 
in the Church of Christ Amid all these trials, however, he 
preserved that joyousness of faith and that childlike spirit 
which so frequently excite our admir«tion as we contemplate 
his life. Nay, more, while an excessive vehemence occasion- 
ally disfigures the Reformer's character in the middle years of 
his life, in his old age we behold the ascendancy acquired by 
a certain tenderness of sensibility that often causes him to 
break forth in melancholy lamentation, and that, despite the 
harshness which he continued to exhibit toward some of his 
opponents, — the Sacramentarians, for instance,— endues him 
with a mildness and loveliness in which there is something of 
almost heavenly glorj', and which speedily reconciles us to 
his occasional ill-humours. This peculiar tenderness now and 
then assumed the form of a momentary weariness of life — a 
feeling which, however, soon gave place to a higher trustful- 
ness. Thus Luther says, in a sermon of 1545 : " I am tired 
of the world, and the world is tired of me ; it will therefore 
be easy for us to part company, as a guest leaves the inn 
where he has sojourned." And in the beginning of January 
1546 he writes to a friend:' "I, an old, decrepit, sluggish, 
weary, cold, and now also one-eyed man, write to you — I, who 
had hoped that by this time rest would be vouchsafed me, — 
wliich, I think, would ])e reasonable, — am overwhelmed with 
writing, talking, doing, and acting, to as great a degree as if 
I had never acted, written, talked, or done anything before. 
But Christ " (thus he joyfully encourages himself) " is all in 
all to me ; He can and does perform all things. Praise be 
to Him eternally." Luther had often said that he desired 
nothing more except a gracious death. His wish was now to 
be accomplished. 

In the same month to which we have referred altove, 
January 1546, he was summoned to Eisleben on some business 

> To Jomei Probst at Bremen (Ds Wettb, r. No. 2310; Keil, p. 251). 
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ig the Counts of MansfeM. The affair was a secular 
one, relating to the mines ; but the man of God was resorted 
to in this case also, ae an arbiter between disagreeing brethren. 
His journey, on which he was accompanied by his three sons, 
was rendered very perilous by the freshets. In crossing 
the Saale he narrowly escaped drowning, and afterwards 
humorously recounted his adventures in letters to his wife 
and friends. To Jonas, his faithful companion, who was with 
him on the vessel, he said : " Dear Doctor Jonas, would it 
not have been a i-are treat to the devil if I, Doctor Martinus, 
with my three sons, and yourself, had been drowned in the 
waters ?" And from Halle he wrote, on the 25th of January, 
the following : ^ — 

" Grace and peace in the Lord. Dear Kate, we arrived at 
Halle at eight o'clock to-day. but did not diive on to Eisleben, 
for there met us a huge Anabaptist, with billows of water 
and great cakes of ice j she covered the land and threatened 
to rebaptize us. Wo were prevented also from going back by 
the rising of the Mulda, and were therefore obliged to lie 
still at Halle, betwixt the waters. Not that we thirsted for 
them ; on the contrary, we took some good Torgau beer and 
some good Ehenish wine, and therewith refreshed and con- 
soled ourselves while we waited, hoping that the Saale 
would Lave its passion out. For as the servants and drivers, 
and we ourselves also, were apprehensive of danger, we were 
unwilling to commit ourselves to the water and tempt Gotl ; 
for the devil has a grudge against us, and he dwells in the 
water, and prevention is better than regret, and there is no 
need for us to prepare a fools' festival for the pope and his 
associates. I should not have tliought that the Simle could 
make such an uproar, that it could storm over causeways and all 
as it does. I shall say no more at present, except, ' Pray for us, 
and be good.* I think, if you had been here, you would have 

jLvised us to do precisely as we are doing, and thus we 

' De Wette, t. No, 2312. Sec •Uo those other charming letters, Nos. 2315, 
2317, 2318, 2320, 2322. 
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sbould for once have followed yoiir advice. Herewith I 
commend you to God. Amen." 

His faithful Kate manifesting constant anxiety concerning 
his health, he reproved her, sometimes in jest and sometimes 
in earnest, for so doing. In a letter of the 6 th of February, 
from Eisleben, he recommends her to read the Shorter 
Catechism, of which sJie had once remarked tliat everything 
in the book was applicable to herself. " You would fain," he 
declares, " charge yourself with the afiTairs of your God, just as 
if He were not almighty and could not create ten Dr. Martins, 
if the old one should be drowned in the Saale. A truce to 
your cares ! I have One who takes better care of rae than 
you and all the angels could. He lies in the manger on His 
mother's breast . . . and yet sits on the right hand of God, 
the Almighty Father. Be at peace, thei-efore. Amen."' 

The solicitude of Luther's wife was, liowever, not so un- 
necessary as the Eeformer thought. His journey in the stormy 
weather had given him a severe cold, so that his old maladies 
returned. At the same time he laboured incessantly, not 
only in the suit committed to hiiu by the princes, but also at 
ecclesiastical affairs, and preached besides four times, notwith- 
standing his indisposition. On Wednesday, the 17th of 
February, his illness made marked advances, and thoughts of 
a speedy departure thronged before his weaned soul. " Wliat 
if I were to remain here at Eisleben, where I was baptized ? " 
he said. At table he spoke much of death and immortality, 
and discussed the question as to whether departed spirits will 
recognise each other in another world Soon afterwards he 
^vas attacked by pains which prevented him from enjoying 
any repose in bed, so tliat he flung himself on his couch or 
paced the room by turns. Eubbing with warm clotbs, a 
remedy to which he had often before Lad recourse, afforded 
liim but httle relief Physicians were summoned. ' Count 
Albert of Mansfeld and his wife visited Luther's sick-roono, 

' In the same letter he again jestingly refers to the devil, charging hiro with 
evcrj'whcrc ipoiling the beer witli his pitch and the wine with his brimstone. 
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bringing with them various remediea. The Reformer's careful 
wife likewise sent medicines from Wittenberg. Jonas and 
Colius, the preacher at Eisleben, stood, wavering between fear 
and hope, by the bedside of their friend, and united their 
prayers with his. " My heavenly Father," thus the Reformer 
prayed, " eternal and merciful God 1 Tliou hast revealed to 
mo Thy dear Sun, our Lord Jesus Christ ; Hiui have I 
taught> Him have I acknowledged, Him I love and honour as 
my dear Saviour and Redeemer, whom the wicked persecute, 
dishonour, and revile. Take my soul unto Thyself," He 
then said three times in succession, " Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit. Thou hast redeemed me, Thou 
faithfiJ God ! " after which he lapsed into silence. His 
attendants shook, rubbed, and fanned him, but he made no 
reply to their demonstrations. Finally his bosom friend, 
Jonas, bent over him and said in a loud voice, " Reverend 
father, is it your desire to die in the doctrine which you have 
preached ? " to which the Reformer returned a vigorous "Yes!" 
and soon afterwards resigned his spirit to his Maker. He 
departed this life at four o'clock in the afternoon of 
the 18th of February 1546, in the sixty-third year of his 
age. His spirit will live for ever in the history of his 
people, his church, and humanity. Since, moreover, it is 
inherent in the nature and custom of mankind to treat the 
exanimate remains of the departed with the same respect that 
is due to the spirit that has fled, we may be permitted to add a 
few words in regard to the funeral of Luther, after which we 
propose to sketch briefly the fortunes of his surviving relatives. 
The princes with whom he was specially connected regarded 
the possession of the mighty dead as an honour, and con- 
tended for the right of giNnng him sepulture. The Counts of 
JIansfeld would gladly have kept him in Eisleben, where he 
was bom and baptized. The Elector John Frederick of 
Saxony would not, however, consent to such an arrangenient, 
but maintained that Wittenberg, the scene of his labours and 
struggles, should also be his resting-place. The body of Luther, 
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therefore, after having lain in state for some time, with solemn 
ceremonies, was enclosed in a tin cofiBn and transported to 
Wittenberg, with an escort of forty-five horsemen, at whose 
head rode the Counts of Mansfeld. The greatest interest 
was manifested at every place through whicli the funeral train 
passed. Bells were rung, processions issued forth to meet 
the illustrious dead, and dirges, interrupted by frequent sobs, 
were rather wailed than sung. The carriage which conveyed 
the remains was often obliged to halt by reason of the press. 
At Halle the concourse of people was especially great The 
corpse was there received by the clergy, the council, and 
the youth from all the schools, of the city. The march of the 
funeral cortege was impeded, the hearse was brought to a 
stand-still, and it was not until a late hour that the pro- 
cession arrived at church, where the hymn, Aiis tiefcr Nolh 
achre€ ieh zu dir " [" From deep distress to Thee I cry "], was 
simg amid the sobs of the multitude. The coffin remained 
overnight in the sacristy, under a guard. On the 2 2d, 
"Wittenberg was reached. At the Elster Gate, the same 
before which Luther had once burned the papal bull, stood 
the rector and professors of the University, the council, and 
the entire burgher jiopulation of the city, besides the deputies 
of the elector, the Counts of Mansfeld, about sixty knights, 
and many more princes and gentlemen who were studying at 
Wittenberg, all of whom escorted the illustrious dead to the 
castle church. The sorrowing widow of the deceased, seated 
in a mean little waggon, also followed the coffin, accompanied by 
her sons. Doctor Bugenhagen preached the funeral discourse, 
but was prevented from concluding by tears that drowned his 
voice. Melanchthon dehvered a Latin oration. Near the 
pulpit in which Luther had taught, a grave had been prepared, 
into which the Reformer's cof&n was lowered by Masters of 
Arts connected with the University. 

Melanchthon had previously announced to his hearers the 
melancholy tidings of Luther's death. " Al&s ! " exclaimed ho 
ou this occasion, " the leader and chariot of Israel are taken 
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departed is he who hath led the Church in tliis last 
:y age of the world." He further enlarged on the merits 
Luther in the Latin oration wliicli he delivered at the close 
of Ragenhagen's discourse. LTpon the Elector of Saxony 
devolved the sad duty of despatching notices of Luther's 
death in all directions. The answers to these notifications 
make manifest the high esteem in which the Keformer was 
lield by the Evangelical princes.' 

A few words more concerning Luther's family.* After the 
melancholy issue of the Schmalkaldic War, liis widow was 
compelled to leave Wittenberg. She removed to Leipsic, 
where she suffered extreme privation and was compelled to 
take boarders to gain a livelihood. Melanchthon, like a faithful 
friend, assisted her in her destitution to the utmost of his 
abUity. She subsequently returned to Wittenberg; when, 
however, the plague broke out in that city in 1552, she set 
out with her children for Torgau, and in journeying thither 
met with an accident that hastened her end. The horses 
behind which she was travelling taking fright, she jumped out 
of the carriage and fell into a ditch, and from terror and cold 
contracted an illness which speedily resulted in death. She 
was buried in the parish church of Torgau, with many demon- 
strations of respect. 

Luther left three sons and one daughter, several of his 
cliildren having died in advance of tlieir father. The three 
sons devoted themselves to three of the learned professions. 
John, the eldest, studied jurisprudence ; the second one, 
Martin, embraced the study of theology ; and Paul, the third 
son, chose the medical profession and became body-physician 
at the Saxon Court, The male line of Luther was continued 
through the youngest son only, and subsisted until the year 
1759. 

' For particulMB 8«e Mariieineke, vol. iv. pp. 349 aqq. 

' Luther miidc his wUl in 1542, and the eli.'ctor ratified it in 154<5. It may 
be found in De Wettk's work, voL v. No. 2038. Hi* portrait was painted by 
his friend Lucoa Cranach, during the Ikfonuer's life as well as after bis death. 
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HAVING accompanied Luther on his last journey, let na\ 
pause for a while beside his grave and look back upon 
that great life of his, so fall of battles and so fruitful of 
blessing for others. Wherein, we would ask, consisted Luther's 
greatness ? Did it lie in his learning 1 in the extent, the 
fulness, and depth of his knowledge ? Erasmus was more 
learned than he ; Melanchthon probably excelled him in 
learning ; and many others, both before and after Luther, 
have surpassed him in point of attainments. It was never 
Luther's aim to acquire a reputation for learning, to promote 
the cause of science either as a whole or in its parts, or to 
supply the world with books. He was anything but on 
academic, a claset student, an author. Numerous though 
printed works are, but few of them originated in a proclivity' 
for authorship ; the greater part were products of an agitau^ 
life, evidences of the Beformer's contlicts, depositions of hia 
spoken words, or cliildren of the moment For literary fa 
in the pursuit of wliich so many sacrifice repose and healtl" 
this son of a miner cared nothing. To Wolfgang Capito, who 
had possibly advised him to publish his works, he wrote * (9th 

•DkWcttk. v. No. 1773. 
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July 1537) that he troubled himself very little about anything 
of that sort, and that, in fact, he was frequently attacked by 
a Saturnine hunger, which tempted him to devour his entire 
brood. To his tractate against Erasmus {De sei-vo arhiirio) 
and his Catechism he did attach some little importance, and 
commissioned Caspar Cruciger to see if anything could be 
done with them (in a literary point of view). In the year 
1539 the first volume of his German writings appeared, in 
the preface to which occurs the following : — " I should have 
been willing if ray books had for ever remained in obscurity 
and perished, for the Holy Scriptures are already too much 
forgotten and abandoned for the books of men." 

Or is it acuteness of perception, or inventive genius, that 
we admire in Luther ? He was the inventor of neither ffun- 
powder nor printing, nor did he discover a fresh path across 
the waters, or a new quarter of the globe, like Columbus and 
Vasco de Gama. His telescope searched out no hidden star 
in the heavens ; his microscope descried no previously unknown 
plant or insect on the earth ; no law of mechanics or physics 
is called by his name. 

May we, then, behold in him the thinker who, in the 
invisible realm of the intellect, opened new paths for specula- 
tion or led the way to new views of supersensual matters ? 
This last he certainly did, after his own fashion, without 
intending it. But philosophieal thought, research, investigation, 
as such, was not his business. If the name of philosopher had 
been applied to him, he would have protested against it. We 
know in what estimation he held the " old storm-brewer," 
Beason, and her priestess. Philosophy, and what opinion he 
entertained of that master of thought, Aristotle ; and Luther, 
judging thus, must be content if the wisdom of this world pass 
him by unheeded, and if the liistory of philosophy omit to 
mention him or notice him only as a psychological problem. 
Tf, however, he was not a theoretical philosopher, was he not 
a philosopher by practice — a genuine sage? Ask Luther 
himself whether he would have applied to himself the predicate 
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of the Wise, bestowed by history upon his gracious elector. 
If the wise man be distinguished by a judicious moderation in 
all tilings, by a clever calculation of the means whereby he 
endeavours to attain his purpose, by a uniform morality that 
might serve as a rule of conduct for others, no person wi 
think of classing Luther with the wise men presented to our 
view in Hellenic antiquity or modern liistory. Luther did 
and said and ■wTote many things that might perplex a wise 
man. His speech and action were anything but in all points 
morally con-ect. He gave himself much liberty in jest and 
earnest, and in neither department will his words bear to be 
weighed by the goldsmith's scales. He is far removed from 
the perfectness of that man who ofiFends in no word (Jas. 
iii. 2). Though many of his expressions which are displeasing 
to our ears cannot bo condemned as immoral, yet they strike 
us as in a high degree unmannerly, unchaste, and rude. 
Whenever Luther is carried away by passion, the unmanner- 
liness of which we speak actually lapses into immorality,, 
inasmuch as a want of moderation constitutes a transgression 
of the bounds of morality. And yet, as truly moral, in the 
highest and noblest sense of the term, how far his colossal 
form towers above all the correct people of the mediocre clas 
of morality— people who walk scrupulously and irreproachably 
along the beaten track of an inculcated virtue, in the polished 
surface of which they are reflected as in a mirror. It w 
perhaps be affirmed that the religioits element outweighed tht 
moral in his character, that he acted more from the promptings 
of pious impulses and moods than in accordance with moral 
principles which he had previously weighed and established. 
There is some truth in this statement But while Luther did 
not pretend to be a model of morality in the sense which the 
wisdom of this world attaches to that expression, neither did 
he make any pretensions to saintsliip in the sense of the ol 
Cathohc Church or of modem Pietism. There was a time 
his bfe when he did desii-e to be a saint, but that period li 
fai behind the time with which we are now concerned, a: 
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that desire had long been overcome. The Luther in the cell 
at Erfurt, or on the staircase at Rome, is not the Luther 
whom we are at present discussing. All self-elected devout- 
ness, all affectation of pious feelings, all self-tormentings of a 
gloomy asceticism, all monkery and all bigotry, were repugnant 
to his souL Ho regarded such things as temptations of the 
devil, and did not liesitate to snap his fingers at the latter by 
indulging in a mirthfulness which was sometimes extravagant.* 
In this respect also he claims not to be a pattern for others. 
TrVTien he confesses that he is a poor sinner, and can frequently 
not find words sufficient to express his unworthiness in the 
sight of God, there is no pretence or affectation in his 
language ; it is the sincere outpouring of the heart, free from 
all taint of h}'pocrisy or Pharisaism. It is this quality of 
manifest sincerity in Luther which wins for him the hearts 
even of men who are in the habit of regarding the language 
of the devout with suspicion. 

The Koman Catholic Church has charged against Luther 
and the rest of the Reformers, among other things, the fact 
that they performed no miracles in proof of their mission ; 
Luther, it has been declared, was not able to restore even a 
dead dog to life. Such charges could only provoke a smile 
from the Reformer. Aside from the fact that the renowned 
miracles of saints will scarcely bear the light of criticism, 
Luther attached no particular value to those miracles which 
it is customary to designate as special. In his eyes, every- 
tliing was one great miracle of the goodness and omnipotence 
of God. " Special " miracles, he maintained, should point us 



' Thus he advi.scs Jonaa von StockhAOsen to combat Ins melancholy bj saying 
to the di:vil: "Now then, devil, do not importune me. I cannot attend to 
yovir suj^geations at present ; I must ride, drive, eat, drink, or dothua and so ; 
item : I must be merry now ; come again to-morrow," etc. And to Joachim von 
Anhalt he writes in a similar strain : " I, who have spent my life in mourning 
and looking gloomy, now seek and take pleasure when lean. . . . It ia true 
that pleiuare in sin is of the devil, but pleaaare in company with good, pioaa 
people, in the fear of God, in chastity and honour, though there may be a word 
or a jest too many, pleases fJod well" (De Wette, iv. No.s. 1488 and 1589). 
B«e also various consolatory opistles to Jerome Weller (No*. 1237-1278, etc.). 
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to the "doily miracles of the wide world." The fonner he 
corapared to the apples and nuts with which children are 
bribed. In hoUling these opinions, however, he did not 
presume to set bounds to the divine omnipotence, saying to 
God, "Thus far dost Thou go, and no farther." We know 
what confidence he reposed iu prayer ; and if any miracle is 
related of him, it is that miracle of prayer performed by the 
bedside of Melanchthon. Even in this connection, however, 
Luther lays no claim to the character of a miracle worker, and, 
as we have elsewhere observed, the occuiTcnce should not be 
made use of to pamper the taste of miracle seekers. 

Since, then, none of the categories which we have mentioned 
will serve as a frame to our picture of Lutheij — since it is 
neither the man of learning, nor the philosopher, nor the s^e, 
nor the saint, that we revere in him, — in our effort to classify 
him we must perhaps have recourse to the word genixu, * 
convenient category which we are wont to employ whenever 
our ordinary standard for the measurement of greatness is 
insufficient. And it is, in trutli, the presence of genius which 
impresses us when we contemplate the character of Luther. 
In whatever sphere of life we meet him, on whatever side we 
view him, flashes of intellect scintillate from him. His style 
may in some instances be ponderous, but he never becomes 
tedious. We are invariably refreshed if we read aught that 
has flowed from his pen, or hear any anecdote concerning him. 
The most unimportant things are handled by him, in his letters, 
in such a maimer as to awaken our interest We become 
interested in every individual who has once come in contact 
with Luther. And with what numbers in all ranks and 
classes of society was he brought into contact ! Does not the 
peculiar charm of men of genius consist in the fact that they 
draw about them such a circle of acquaintances, who reflect 
something of their own brilliancy ? 

But now arises the further question as to what was the 
particular bent of Luther's genius. It wiU, perhaps, be said 
that his was a thoroughly jxWic nature. And this is true. It 
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is not, Tiowever, to Luther as a pod that our thotights fly as 
quickly 83 his name is mentioned. Some of his devotional 
songs — for instance, that powerful hymn, Ein' feste Burg ist 
iinscr Gott, etc. — ^live, it is true, not only in the Church, but 
(it is 80, at least, with the one that we have mentioned) in the 
nation, But of independent poetical productions, of artistic 
creations in the service of art, Luther neither was nor cared 
to be the author. Profoundly poetical as his whole nature 
was, as is manifest from liis charming mingling of jest and 
earnest, the like of which is to be met with in no other man 
except Shakespeare, Luther was called to something else than 
poetry — we may with propriety say, to something higher. The 
poetical vein in his composition was ever in the service of the 
Reformer. Yet even as a poet, how superior Luther is to the 
other poets of his time, who either studied in Latin verses, 
imitated the ancient classics, or, in the broad and easy style 
of Hans Sachs, practised the master-song, giving birth to 
productions that were naively entertaining, but destitute of all 
elevation of sentiment. That which gives elevation to the 
poetry of Luther is, again, the religious element in his character. 
The Holy Scriptures were the source whence he drew inspira- 
tion as a poet, as well as in otlier capacities. The Psalms 
served as a model for his poetry and for the poetry of the 
Evangelical Church in general, whose leader in sacred song 
Luther is. We have already spoken of the influence which 
the translation of the Bible into the German vernacular exerted 

^over the Reformer's prose and over German prose generally. 
It is, then, a genius presided over by religion and supported by 
^Germa7i spirit and nature, which so peculiarly affects us as 
we gaze upon Luther. He is the man of faith and the German, 
the man of the German people. The two characteristics are 
inseparably intertwined. If we remove Luther from the 
national soil upon which he stands, and behold in him only 
the possessor of a piety which, however earnest it may be, is 
a mere abstract quality, we are as far from having the erUire 
Luther as though we were to strip from him his religious 
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character and regard him only as a German. What sort of 
G-erraaiiity, after all, is that in wluch a pious heart throbs not ? 
Divest Luther's character of either its religious or its national 
impress, and the man becomes but a lifeless mask and his 
whole history a falsehood. Nay, it is not any abstract greatness 
that we reverence in Luther ; it is Luther himself in his whole 
esseuce, in his complete and solid personality, before whom 
we involuntarily bare our heads, as did the thousands who 
witnessed the unveDing of the bronze statue of the Reformer 
at Worms, in 1868. Far be it from us, however, to worship 
Luther. To him, as to other great men, the proverb is applic- 
able which declares that God has taken care that the trees 
shall not grow up to the sky. There are many shades as well 
as lights in his chamcter, and the same quality that on some 
occasions seems to be a virtue, at other times assumes the 
aspect of a weaknesa* His humility is not infrequently 
(though perhaps unconsciously to the Eeformer) transformed 
into spiritual pride, his firmness becomes obstinacy, and his 
zeal for the faith develops into a passionateness which is 
well-nigh narrow-minded. Tims it was in the sacramental 
controversy. Moreover, the natural man, with his failings, 
ever and anon asserts himself in opposition to the new man, 
put on by Luther in faith, and so wonderfully glorified in 
the light of grace. Something of the peasant clung to 
the Reformer throughout his life, and he also retained some 
of his earlier monkish characteristics. The flaming sword of 
Gideon, with which, as the warrior of God, he struck terror to 



' The polarity of liis luitiire h well wt forth by Ha8E, Kirchtng. (Mh ed.), 
p. ■107 : " The revolution of the times, at the hcod of which he had his ststioii, 
was roflected, as n gbHrji antitbcsia, in his life. He rogardoci the pope (at 
different periods of his life) as the most holy and the most hellish fathtT. In hi* 
pafwionate excitement, his feelings nndcrwent some rtomiy changes. Th<? concern 
of his life WHS the liberntion of the nyint, and he contended zeaLonaly for tlio 
letter. He broke with history and expressed himself contemptiionsly in regard to 
the fatheni of the Chnrc-h, nnd yet took his stiuid upon eccJesiastical tradition. 
With his fnlness of faith in Chri«t, beset himself above the Holy Scriptnm^ Aiitd 
nevcrtlieleas is.<)ued the command to throttle Reason. He opposed the storm of th« 
revolution, tmstinj; solely in the power of the Spirit, and occasionally recom- 
mended the drowning of the pope and his ser^'auts in the Tyrrhenian Se^" etc. 
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the hearts of his enemies, changes before we are aware into the 
stout cudgel of the Thurinj^ian peasant ; his mighty pen trans- 
forms itself into the tlail of the countryman. There is but a 
step from the pathetic to the comic, and Luther at times, in his 
polemical writings, verges upon the comic, so that we are obliged 
to guard against being infected by the ingenious coarseness of 
his tone, which exerts an involuntarj' charm over our risibles. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, we cannot be angry with 
Luther, even when he gives way to anger. A certain true- 
hearteduess and honesty underlie his very storming and 
blustering, and we become reconciled to him before our vexa- 
tion has time to express itself. On serious reflection, however, 
we may well be conscious of a feeling of sadness that the high 
and glorious nature of the man contains elements which are 
so contradictory, and wliich his ill-wishers can so readily 
combine into a caricature. We must also express the further 
regret that Luther's dislike to Zwingle, which in the year 
1537 seemed to be weakening, soon returned in full force, so 
that Luther carried his enmity against the Swiss Eefornier and 
his adherents down to the grave.' 

' In big treatiso on the Councils, written in 1539, ho made occMion, in 
Rp«mkiog of the ItestorianR, to clasa Zwingle among their number. Upon this 
the Zurichera wrote to him, admonishing him to keep the p«nc«. Lather did 
not answer their letter, tmt kept himself quiet Tor n time. In 1542, however, 
he publinhcd his Vermahnung zum Qebtt vjider die THrken, in which, accord- 
ing to his oQstom, he claused Zwingle with Mtinzcr ami his aagociutem. The 
ZuricherB refrained from noticing this affront, in order that they might not 
break the peace. In Luther'a letters, also, of the fifth decade of hisccnturj', 
we occasioniiUy find the old attacks npon the SacrBmcutorians ; liis joy over the 
Reformation of Cologne woh seriously diminished by fear le«t the Zwinglian 
element should there be represented (comp. De Wette, vol. v. Noa. 2146 and 
2252, where he even calls the mediator, Bucer, " a chatterer," p. 700). In 1648, 
Fruschauer, a bookseller at Zurich, was kind enough to uend Luther a copy of 
the Zurich translation of the Bible. Luther expressed hi« distaste for Much 
proacnts in a manner which was not the most polite in the world. He thanked 
the sender, it is true (Slst August, Dk WiOTE, vol. v. No. 2162), but added 
that the Church of God could have no fellowship with the preachers of Zurich, 
who had been sufficiently admonished to renounce their error, etc Uo would 
not, he declare<l, become u partaker in their condemnation and their blaepbemouB 
doctrine, but would pray and teach against them to the end. The judgment 
which bad fallen upon Zwingle would, he predicted, overtake the rost of the 
preachers. Oualter, Zwingle's son-in-law, thereupon published the writings of 
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Luther had besought God that he might not live to behold 
the teiTible outbreak of a religious war in Germany. He gave 
an entertainment to his friends on St. Martin's Day, 1545, on 
which occasion he expressed himself as follows : — " So long as 
I live, no danger, please God, will arise, and there will be a 
continuance of peace in Germany. But when I die, then pray. 
There will truly be need of prayer ; and our children will be 
obliged to lay hold on their spears, and there will \ye sad times 
in Germany. Therefore, I say, ' Be diligent in prayer after 
my death.' " Only too soon did it become necessary to have 
recourse to the spear. After every endeavour to preser\-e 
peace had been exhausted, and the last religious conference at 
Regensburg had proved of no avail, the Diet went into session 
at the same city, in June 1546. But few princes were 
personally present on this occasion. The Schmalkaldic Allies 



Zwtngle, together with a defence of bis character. In the Commentary on 
Oencaia, Luther |>oured forth &«ah inrvctivrs. Finally, he wrote his Kunci 
Bflxnntniit vvm heUujat Sacrament, in which he expressed regret for hi» fornwf 
leniency. The Zuricheni now felt constmined to defend themselves, which they 
(lid in the Orihodoxa Tigurinct eccUtict ministrorum con/estio, 1545. In 
reference to this publication, Luther wrote to James Probst, at Bremen (17th 
Jannniy 1546, De Wette, voL y. No. 2310), that he had been wishing the 
Zurichera to write against him with violence, in order that their onimoaity 
towards him might be made manifest. He even proceeded to 'parody the fir>t 
Psalm, as follows: "Blessed is he who walketh not in the counsel of tlie «ecta> 
rians, nor standeth in the way of the Zwinglians, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
Zurichers," He wrote this shortly before his journey to P^isleben. How far, 
therefore, ther« is foundation for the story which relates that before this last 
jonmey Luther said to Melanchtbon, " 1 confess that there has been too much 
controversy on the subject of the sacrament," and even represents the Refonner 
as commissioning Melanchthon to write a conciliatory tractate to tlie sanw effect, 
we will not attempt to decide. The story is certainly supported by good 
authorities. Even if it bo true, however, it would, as Ebraxii justly reiuarks 
(in dot Dofma vom htil. AhrndmcJU, p. 483), contain no recantation of doctrin* 
on the part of Luther, hot would be simply a confession that he had b*en too 
passionate as a polemic. But even this is improbable, since the very last sermons 
whii'h Lather preached shortly before his death, at Halle and Eisleben, contain 
severe attacks upon the "desecrators of the sacrament." We can scarcely 
bring ounelvea to assume, with Ebrard, that Luther made use of the expres- 
sion above cited previous to an earlier journey to Eisleben (in 1639), and that 
the remark was erroneously referred to his lost journey. The fact is, however, 
that Lather was one of tiiose great men whose utterances cannot be calculated 
ujion with certainty. His moods were not always eqnal, unyielding though ha 
proved himself when some doctrine which he had once embraced was amails^. 
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it their deputies, who laid before the Diet a paper con- 
taining a petition for the ratification of peace and a protest 
against the Council at Trent This application was scornfully 
rejected. Oa account of the scanty attendauce at the Diet, 
notliing waa effected, a decision being postponed until the 
following February. The emperor, meantime, had issued 
orders for the recruiting of his troops, a process which was 
going on, accordingly, as early as in June. On being ques- 
tdoued concerning hia reasons for such a proceeding, Charles 
replied that he would be most gracious to the obedient states, 
but woidd deal with the disobedient ones in accordance with 
the law and his imperial authority. The emperor was exceed- 
ingly desirous to divest the war of the odious character of a 
war of religion, and to give it the appearance of an execu- 
tionary war against the enemies of the empire and of civil 
order. He sent letters to this effect to the cities of Strassburg, 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, and Ulm, and to Duke Ulric of Wurtem- 
berg. The Elector of Saxony instructed hia envoy to leave 
the Diet secretly ; he commended the issue of the affair to 
God, who, he said, would doubtless order His own cause to 
the promotion of Hia glory. Landgrave Philip wrote to the 
elector that he had long foreseen the present turn of events, 
and expressed his chagrin that the Protestants should have 
waited and slept too long. The two leaders of the Alliance 
made trial of one more final measure, however. Fi-ora Ichter- 
hauseu, under date 4th July, they despatched a letter to the 
emperor, assuring him that they were unconscious of any act 
of disobedience towards him, and claiming their right to be 
heard before violent measures were resorted to against them. 
The emperor replied by pronouncing sentence of outlawry 
upon the leaders of the Alliance (20th July). In this 
particular, also, Charles avoided all reference to religion. It 
was entirely otherwise with the pope. He was anxious to 
have the wm prosecuted as a religious war.* He made pro- 

1 Besides Sleidan, the chief source of information concerning this ww is still 
liouTLEDKK (died 1640), Yon,dtn Ureachtn ties deuttchai Kriegt Karlt V. 
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clamation thereof in the old style, as a crusade against 
heretics, and of course promised copious indulgences to all 
who would take part in it. In imitation of Lutlier's forcible 
language, the Protestants called this bull " the dragon venom 
of the Roman Antichrist" Nicholas Amsdorf published it 
with an iatroduction.' At about tlie same time the pope 
addressed a brief to the Swiss, encouraging thera to take part 
in this meritorious war. Among all the excellent deeds of the 
Confederates, this, he declared, would be the most excellent 

The Protestants now collected their forces. Tlie upland 
cities assembled under their general, Sebastian Schartlin of 
Burtenbach, an old soldier, who had served under Maximilian n. 
and had been present at the capture of Eome. As heads of 
the Schraalkaldic Alliance, the Elector John Frederick of 
Saxony, and Landgrave Philip of Hesse, assumed the command 
of the Protestant forces. The troops of the Alliance amounted 
to 18,000 infantry soldiers and 9000 cavalry, and the army 
of the Uplandere was still more numerous. Tlie sum total 
of the combined forces is estimated at 47,000.' The imperial 
array was at first far smaller, being composed of 3000 
Spaniards, 5000 German foot soldiers, and 700 horsemen. 
The Papal auxiliaries had not then arrived, and the emperor, 
after vainly waiting for them at Regensburg, retired to his 
secui'e quarters at Landshut Had the leaders of the Alliance 
been united at this time, they would to all human appearance 
have won the victory. Schartlin had occupied the defile in 
the Tyrol through which the Italian auxiliaries were obliged 
to pass in order to join the emperor, and also purposed a 
visit to the dignitaries assembled at Trent ; he, however, 
fovmd himself restricted in liis operations by the council of 
war at Ulm, without whose sanction it was forbidden to pro- 



wider die SchmaUeaUtinduen BHnde»cberHen, etc. Coinp. Jahx, OueJtiehte df* 
SdvmaliaUUehen Kritiges, Leipdc, 1887; also Mauhkinekf. (iv.), tnd IticvKS 
(iv. »nd T. ). 

■ Bulla dt»(iroi»en AUaisu, teelehe Paul III. tu dittem Zug und Aiurtutung 
thr Li'thrri/Khrn Ketxerei gnjeben hat. 

' M-IKHCLSEKE, iv. p. 421. 
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ceed. Between Schartlin and tlie landgrave the demon of 
jealousy was rampant. Scliiirtliu accused Philip of not wish- 
ing to bite the fox, declaring that every ditch seemed too deep 
and every morass too wide for tlie landgrave to cross. Philip 
had quarrelled with the elector also. And thus in mutual 
displeasure, wliich paralyzed effort, the Protestants gave the 
emperor ample time to receive the hoped-for reinforcements. 
Under Ottavio Famese, a nephew of the pope, an army of 
12,900 Italians marched to the support of Charles, being 
further augmented in its passage by a considerable number of 
German lanzknechts. Of this body Duke Alba had com- 
mand. The hostile armies were stationed opposite each other 
in the vicinity of Ingolstadt ; but before any engagement took 
place, the allied troops found it necessary to retire, as even 
their pecuniary supplies were exhausted. 

Affairs now took an unexpected turn. 

Duke Maurice of Saxony, son-in-law to the landgrave, had 
succeeded his father Henry in the government of the dukedom. 
Maurice was a Protestant, but not a member of the Schmal- 
kaldic Alliance, nor was he favouraldy disposed towards his 
cousin, the Elector John Frederick. Prior to the time of 
which we speak, he had waged a petty war against him with 
reference to the town of Wurzen,^ and he had now entered 
tlie emperoi''s service, after concluding a treaty with Charles, 
according to the conditions of which he was to assist in the 
war against the members of the League, while still retaining 
his own religious liberty. He had also promised to submit 
liimself to the decrees of the council in like manner with 
other princes, and to introduce no innovations in religious 
matters. He now regarded himself as commissioned by the 
emperor to execute the sentence of outlawry pronounced 
upon the elector, and accordingly invaded the dominions of 
the latter, under the pretext that it would be better for the 
elector to fall into his hands than into those of King Ferdi- 

* This war, on account of its taking placo at the £a»tpr season, at tli« time of 
the £A«ter akkes, wu caUud the TaiiiMike AVnt [Fladtn Lfirg]. 
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nandj who was ready to march into Saxony from Bohemia- 
"When the elector received the alarming intelligence of the 
invasion of his land, he abandoned everything else for the 
purpose of protecting his own possessions, which, with the 
exception of the three strong cities of Wittenberg, Gotha, and 
Eisenach, were already in Maurice's power. As soon, however, 
as the elector appeared, all his people flocked around him, and 
he found it easy to recapture all that Maurice had seized. He 
even entered the domains of his opponent, and left him only 
the cities of Dresden and Leipsic. But at this juncture the 
emperor advanced into Saxony from the direction of Bohemia. 
The elector, who would scarcely credit the report of this sudden 
appearance of Charles, retired to the city of Miihlberg, on the 
Elbe, believing himself to be fuUy protected by the river. 
The Spaniards, however, paid no regard to the rolling waters, 
but, holding their sabres between their teeth, plunged into the 
flood and swam across. The rest of the army, not caring to j 
emulate the intrepidity of the Spanish soldiers, was conducted 
by a young peasant to shallow places in the Elbe, where the 
river was easily fordable. A battle weu then forced npon 
the elector on the heath of Lochau. His people fought | 
heroically, but were obliged, nevertheless, to succumb to 
the military art of Alba. Long after the elector had seen 
his cavalry put to flight, and the lines of the infantry every- 
where broken, he continued his personal resistance, but at 
length surrendered himself as a prisoner of war on the 
24th of April 1547. When led away to be presented to 
the emperor, he exclaimed, "Lord God, have mercy on me;] 
here I am ! " 

Soon after the capture of the elector, the emperor appeared 
before Wittenberg, which city still continued its valiant' 
defence, having been in a state of siege since October 1546.| 
In the spirit of Luther, Bugenhagen there encouraged the 
people in prayer and stedfastness.* Over the fresh grave of J 

' BogenhAgen himself described these days of tribuliition in his book, cntitlt^, i 
Wle « KIM tu WUlenberg in dtr Sladt ger/angen tut in dietan vrrgangtntm 
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the departed Reformer, the citizens sang, with a heartiness that 

they had never known before, Ein' fcste Burg ist unscr Gott. 

The faithful shepherd of this smitten flock himself needed the 

support of prayer for his own heart's strengthening. As he 

himself relates, he was repeatedly tempted by the devil to 

leave the city, which he had sufficient opportunities of doing ; 

but faith ever prevailed over the temptation offered to the flesh. 

It was the same with the other preachers ; one was strengthened 

by the courage of another. A similar spirit was exhibited by 

the schoolmasters, one of whom, on being asked whether 

he and his comrades were willing to remain in the city, 

answered for himself and for all : " Ay, and though we should 

die for it, we will gladly remain by the grave of our dear 

father, Doctor Martin Luther." Bugenhagen sent away his 

wife and children when the tidings of the emperor's arrival 

were received, and for six weeks he knew nothing of them, 

He prayed to God during this time as follows : " My wife and 

children are gone, my house and property are no longer in 

my possession, I myself am in the jaws of death ; this poor 

city and church are in danger; our school" [University] "is in 

disorder ; my dear brethren and friends in this land have been 

spoiled by fire, robbery, and murder ; our beloved prince and 

master is in captivity, and has lost his territories and his 

subjects. ' The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken away,' as Job 

said. Dear Father, let me add, ' And the Lord will restore all 

things.' Let me live, that after Thy wrath I may hear of and 

behold Thy goodness on the earth, that tliis city and church 

may be glad again ; that the University, the churches, and the 

schools, together with this ruined land, may be lifted up 

again ; tliat our children and posterity may once more cleave 

to the precious gospel ; that the word of our salvation may 



Krifg hut irir durch Oottejt Gnade rAiittl t'xnd und unsere hohe Schule durch 
den durehlaufhtigttfn Fiirttai und llrrm, Iferrn Aloriiicn, Herzogen tu 
iS'ocAjirn, u, *. to. wiedrrum aufgerichlet. int. Walirha/lifje HUtorit lirxchrithen 
durch Joh, Bvgenhngm, Pommrm, Doctor und P/arherr zu WUtenbtrij. 
Oftekriehen tu Wittenberg, lSi7, den 3 August; gedruckt doMlbtt dwelt 
Veil KrmUaer. 40. 
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have free course in the world. Then will I sing the JV«: 
diinittis ; then do Thou graciously take me away from this 
vale of misery, or, if it b« Thy will to prolong my life, Thoa 
wUt surely give me our daily bread. Should there be no 
room for me at Bethlehem in the inn, Thou wilt provid 
room enough for me in the stable and the manger, and wilt 
give me, in addition, peace and a thankful heart." On the 
Tuesday succeeding the Feast of St, Martin [ 11 th November] 
1546, the suburbs of Wittenberg were burned down. Whi 
on the following morning, a gentle rain fell on the very spot 
where the fire had raged, and a rainbow appeared, Bugenhagea 
descried in the occurrence an omen of peace, and embodied 
the idea in an edifying discourse. 

On Ascension Day, in the year 1547, the elector finally 
found himself compelled to surrender the city to the em- 
peror. The burghers entreated Bugenhagen to write to their 
lord and dissuade him from so doing, but Bugenhagen 
declined the commission, and assembled the people for prayer. 
The following formed a part of the petition ofifered by him 
on this occasion : — 

" Not knowing what to do in our distress, this alone remains 
to us, dear heavenly Father, to lift up our eyes unto Thee in 
heaven. All things on which men rely we have had in 
abundance, but we have been corrupted by these things, and 
in order that we should have no creature or work of man ttf 
put our trust in, Thou hast taken from us even our dear master 
the elector. We thank Thee, dear Father, that with th; 
fatherly ' chastisement Thou hast driven us to commit era 
selves to Thy mercy in Christ Jesus, as in the first command*! 
ment Thou requirest us to do, Thus, dear Father, Thou haat 
what Thou desirest of us. Deal graciously therefore with 
Thy poor children, and be present in Thy Holy Spirit withl 
our elector and with us, and give us good counsel, that w« 
may be delivered." At this point the people fell upon their 
knees and prayed so fervently, that all were convinced that 
' The abore, utd not " natiml," U probably the true reaJing. 
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matter could not result disastrously after having been 
committed thus to the hand of God.^ 

The elector now liimself advised tlie burghers to surrender 
the city. He could not, indeed, do otlierwise, for the emperor 
had threatened him with death if he refused to surrender 
"Wittenberg. In fact, the sentence of death had already been 
pronounced against him, thougli possibly this was merely a 
feint, employed for tiie purpose of alarming him. The elector 
received the intelligence of his doom as he was playing a game 
of chess with Duke Ernest of Brunswick " I cannot believe," 
he exclaimed, " that the emperor means to treat me thus. If 
such, however, be the determiuation of his imperial majesty, 

^I desire to be assured of the fact, in order that I may leave 
directions concerning my wife and my children." At the 
entreaty of Joachim, elector of Brandenburg, the life of the 
Elector of Sa.\ony was spared j but by the articles of capitula- 
tion to which he agreed, he was obliged to renounce the 
government of his domains, and to remain the prisoner of the 
emperor as long as the latter desired. Mamice received the 
territories of his cousin, only a few cities being left to their 

kold mastei-. 

The tidings of the elector's captivity had a most depressiiig 
effect upon the Landgrave Philip of Hesse. This prince 
relied upon the intercessory offices of his son-in-law Maurice 
and the Elector of Brandenburg, but the emperor insisted that 

iPhUip should surrender at discretion. The landgrave accord- 
ingly presented himself before the emperor at Halle. It had 
been designed that the scene which we are now about to 
describe should be one of great solemnity. Beneath a gilded 
canopy, in a splendidly decorated hall, liis imperial majesty 
was seated, surrounded by the highest of the nobility and 
clergy. The landgrave was required to assimie a kneeling 
posture before the throne, whUe bis chancellor, standing by 
his side, read the humble apology of Philip. After the 
accomplishment of this ceremony in due form. Held, the 

i^ ' See Voot's Johann Bugenhag^n, pp. 421 »qq. 
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chancellor of Charles, conferred the imperial abeolution. 
Various articles were next presented to the landgrave for 
his signature. In religious matters he was required to submit 
to the decrees of the council ; to this, however, the landgrave 
assented only on condition that the council referred to should 
be a general, free, Christian council. The emperor, on 
other hand, promised Pliilip to inflict neither corporal ponii 
ment nor i^erpdiuil imprisonment upon him.^ Before 
landgrave was aware, however, he was taken prisoner at the 
hotel of Duke Alba, wluther he had been invited to an enter- 
tainment, and, as we shall see, a considerable time elapsed 
before he was released. 

The Schnialkaldic League was now annihilated, and with its 
destruction the purposes of the emperor were for once accom- 
plislied. In honour of the victory thus gained, Charles caused 
some medals to be struck ofiT, bearing the image of a parted 
rope and the fall of the Titans from heaven to earth. Abject 
apologies were offered by almost all the members of the league 
in Upper Germany, and fines were paid by them. It is p 
to see how one Swabian city after another — Bopfingen, No 
lingen, Dinkelsbiilil, and all the rest of them — crawled to tha 
victor's feet and concluded a separate peace with the emp 
acting upon the principle that " every fox umst look out 
his own brush." 

Bitter, as was to be expected, was the fate of the Elec 
Hermann of Cologne. He was degraded from his office. 



' Up to our own time it has been maintuined that the original text of 
ioiperiol corenuit reud "any" impriKinmeut [tinig instead of ewig\ It 
flwerted that the eniperor'a promise was thus commuuiL-ated to the UaJgimTt, 
that the word eint^ was afterwords altered into euxg, and that in thi* 
ronnuer Philip was imposed upon by a gross falsification. Sinoe th« raccat 
discovery of docomenU in which ewvj appears ns the original text, tUt 
Huspicion must undoubtedly be abandoned. The emperor's condnot 
perfidious, ncvcrthcieHS ; for what, after all, ia the meaning of pt rp ttml 
imprisonment? The landgrave's imprisonment must soon have appeared ftr* 
jtetuai to him, for he was dragged from one captivity to another, 
"vindication" of Charles' "honour" is, therefore, a very prccarionu 
fiee Hkller's presentation of the document above mentioned in the JfC 
imlititchc Biattrr, Bd. 6S, Hfjt ii., 1866. 
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states and subjects of the archbishopric were^ in the name of 
the emperor, released from their allegiance to him, and com- 
inandt'd thenceforth to recognise Count Adolph of Schaumburg 
us their spiritual pasfcor-in-chief. Great was the joy of the 
fanatical clergy of Cologne at the execution of this sentence. 
The degraded elector retired to bis family estates. 

Let us turn once more to Wittenberg. The emperor had 
promised that no foreigners, but only Germans, should compose 
the garrison stationed there. (The people of the city had 
chiefly feared the incoming of the Spaniards.) Charles kept 
bis word. He also manifested great forbearance in all things 
pertaining t« religion. He inspected the churches, and desired 
that the preaching should go on as usual while he was present. 
In Whitsun week Eugenhagen preached doily on the history 
of the festival, and fearles.sly discussed the distinction between 
the faith of the Evangelicals and that of the pope. The 
emperor is said to have declared that he found things in these 
lands very different from the representations which had been 
made to Iiim. We are all familiar with the anecdote which 
relates that, when on a \nsit to the castle church, the emperor 
being advised by Alba to have the bones of the arch-heretic 
Luther disinterred and burned, Charles replied that he waged 
war with the living, and not with the dead, The imperial 
troops remained in the city for a fortnight. After their 
departure, Maurice took formal possession of Wittenberg, and 
received the homage of the council and the rest of the 
inhabitants, assuring to them their ancient privileges and 
rights. The Wittenbergers geuendly, not excepting Eugen- 
hagen, soon became reconciled to the change in the govern- 
ment. A certain number of faithful ones, who were still 
unwilling to abandon their old sovereign, were much displeased 
with Bugenhagen for acquiescuig in the rule of Maurice, and 
accused him of hypocrisy towards the emperor and of ingiatitude 
to the captive elector. From this time forth it was no longer 
John Frederick, but Maurice, for whom the clergy were 
Inquired to offer public piayer as the ruler of the land. 
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Notwithstanding this, however, secret petitions, and eveu 
public prayers in the churches, for the former elector's speedy 
release from captivity, ceased not to ascend. On the 16th of 
July 1547, Maurice summoned the Wittenberg theologians to 
Leipsic, and assumd them of his favourable intentions toward 
the University, declaring it to be his desire not to " diminish 
Jy4 to increase " its prosperity, and exhorting them to continuii 
to proclaim the pui-e doctrines of the gospel Hence ther 
might be convinced that Maurice, though a political opponen; 
of the Schnialkaldic League, was yet no apostate firom the 
faith of the Protestants, as many accused hiiu of being. 

In the meantime, the pope exerted every effort to counter- 
act the emperor's endeavours to secure peace. Under the 
pretext that the plague had broken out at Trent, he transferr«il 
the council to Bologna, for which place a few fathers took 
their deparLiir« in March 1547. The emperor, however, 
would hear nothing of a removal of the council, and eve& 
threatened to have the pope's legate thrown into the Etsch if 
he ventured to say anything more on the subject. He alao 
declared null and void beforehand all which this Pspil 
council should decrea With him sided the German bishops, 
while the Protestants could discern neither in Trent nor is 
Bologna a council in which they could place any confidence. 
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THE League of Schmallcalden was annihilated, but 
Protestantism as a conviction continued to subsist in 
the hearts of its friends ; and though much that had already 
been gained for the cause was now lost, the confidence of the 
Evangelicals in the ultimate victory of truth remained 
unchanged. We have just seen that in the very midst of the 
hardships of war, the courage of believers waxed stronger. As 
for the emperor, he appeared to have no thought of subjugat- 
ing the consciences of his subjects, or waging a war of religion 
against those whose belief differed from his own. If he ever 
manifested tolerance towards those of a different faith, it was 
at the time of which we speak, and he stiU cherished the idea 
that he would be able to bring about a final agreement on 
religious questions. To this his constant purpose he trusted 
that the "armed" Diet at Augsburg, held in July 1547, 
would be subservient. The epithet " armed " was applied to 
this Diet because the emperor had stationed his troops 
in the vicinity. Within the assembly, however, armour 
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was laid aside, the topics ttiere discussed being of a spiritna 
nature relating chiefly to the sacred matter of convictioa 
Whether or not the emperor was in eai-nest (Calvin always 
called him " the fox "), he at least took great paina to foster 
the belief that his war against the members of the Schmal- 
kaldic League had had nothing to do with religion. Am 
indeed, immediately after his victory, vigorous as were 
proceedings against the insurgent heads of the league, he 
treated the Protestants as such with leniency, giving theni 
liberty in the matter of divine worship, and thereby 
exciting their amazement. Another effort tc arrive at aor 
understanding in regard to matters of faith was now in con- 
templation. The emperor, being at the helm on this occasion. 
chose as peace mediators men of whom he entertained the 
hope tliat they would avoid extremes, so far as that wa» 
practicable, and find a just medium between the two chaun 
of belief Of tliose deeper needs of faith which will a 
suffer themselves to be abrogated by a diplomatic pen-stroke.' 
he had, indeed, no conception, He had honoured with his 
confidence three learned men, two of whom belonged to the 
Eomish, and one to the Evangelical party. The former 
were Julius von Pflug, the same who had at one time 
ousted from the bishopric of Naumburg, but who was 
reinstated in that see, and Michael Helding, suffragan-bisbi 
of Mentz and bishop (in partibus) of Sidon, hence 
Sidonius; the Protestant was John Agricola of Eisleben, 
the period of which we speak court preacher to the Eleci 
of Brandenburg. Luther called this man " Master GrickeL" 
All that we know of him points to the conclusion that he 
a man of talent and a gifted prcaclier, not destitute of dogm&l 
obstinacy, which he evinced by seeking to out-Luther Lut 
in reference to the doctrine of law. In the present discus 
sion, however, he manifested so much pliancy and submissii 
to the will of the emperor as to occasion a mistaken estimate 
his character on the part of many. These three men pre 
an ecclesiastical constitution, which was legalized by the 
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emperor on the 15th of May 1548, and which, on account 
of it3 provisory character, was entitled an " Interim." To 
distinguish it from the Eegensburg Interim (of 1541), it 
was called the Augsburg or Second Interim. It consisted of 
twenty-six articles. The doctrine of justification by faith, 
which Luther had guarded as the apple of his eye, was here 
diluted to the least possible degree ; the doctrine of the 
church was cast in as CathoUc a mould as possible (the 
interpretation of Scripture being made dependent upon its 
authority) ; the primacy of Peter, and consequently of the 
pope, was recognised (conditioned, it is true, upon the truly 
Christian character of the individual pope) ; the doctrine ol' 
the seven sacraments was restored ; and the intercession of 
saints, and even the sacrifice of the mass, with all its depen- 
dencies, together with extreme unction, were established in 
this interim. What, then, remained to the Protestants ? 
The provisional allowance of the marriage of priests until the 
council should render its decision in the matter, and the 
privilege of partaking of the Lord's Supper in both kinds — 
the doctrine of conconiitancy being here maintained. Truly, 
Master Grickel uttered an empty boast when he declared 
that he had " opened a great wide window to the gospel ; he 
had reformed the pope, converted the emperor and made a 
Lutheran of him, and now the golden age would come, when the 
gospel should be preached in every bishop's land and through- 
out all Europe." And how grossly did he deceive himself 
when he affirmed that Luther would have lived ten years 
longer from joy at such a victory.' 

After the reading of the interim before the Diet, the 
Elector (Archbishop) of Mentz arose and thanked the emperor 
for it in the name of the other states, although he had received 
no commission empowering him thus to act. On the contrary, 
much dissatisfaction was manifested on both sides. Margrave 
John of Brandenburg and the Count-Palatine Wolfgang von 
Zweibriickeu immediately declared themselves opposed to the 
' SoucHAV, I.e. p. 451. 
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interim. Maurice was also di-spleased with it, and withdrew 
from the Diet after he had communicated his ohjections to the 
emperor. John Frederick, in his captivity, protested against 
the interim, and ceased not his protestations though they in- 
creased the rigour of his imprisonment. He was deprived of his 
only comfort, the Holy Scriptures and the religious hooks with 
which he refreshed himself. Still he remained stedfaat. The 
books, he said, might be taken away from him, but no one 
could tear from his heart what he had received therein from 
the Holy Scriptures. More pliancy was shown — at certain 
moments, at least — by Landgrave Philip, who wrote to his son 
that to hear mass was, after all, better than to play cards, or to 
sacrifice to Bacchus or Venus, and that ceremonies were, in any 
case, not so very important.^ 

The interim met with no kindly reception from the Hessian 
preachers, however. The imperial cities of Germany like- 
wise declared themselves opposed to the same. When 
Granvella intimated to the deputies from Strassburg tliat 
there existed means of reducing disobedient states to obedi- 
ence, they replied that it was possible to bum a man 
to death, but that no one could be forced into believing 
at the dictation of another. Tlie North German cities of 
T.,ubeck, Hambiirg, Bremen, Luneburg, and Magdeburg also 
stedfastly opposed the interim. Duke Ulric of Wurtemberg 
and the Elector of the Palatinate submitted. Not so the 
theologians of Wurtemberg. Brenz resisted manfully at Halle. 
On the arrival of the victorious emperor at Halle in December 
of the year 1546, the papers of this Evangelical minister had 
fallen into the hands of the imperial party, and Brenz had 
been obliged to take refuge in flight. At first he retreated to 
a lofty tower of the city, and afterwards, when no longer 
secure in that hiding-place, he concealed himself in the fields 
and woods in the bitter cold of winter. He was finally 
recalled by the council, but only to be exposed to fresh 

' A coitimnnication to the same purport, which he is said to baTe addrand 
to the einperor, hag been declared a forgery. 
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persecutions when the interim demanded a decision. Erenz 
formed his deciaiou. He called the inU;rim the Intcritius 
(downfall), and declared that the emperor had. been most 
outrageously deceived. To assent to the interim, he averred, 
would be to serve two masters of contrary minds. These plain- 
spoken declarations were, however, not unobserved. Granvella 
demanded that the bold preacher should be delivered over to 
justice, and attempts were made to arrest him, but, warned 
in time, he fled to Basel,' wliere he was kindly received by 
GryniBus. In the meantime, his family was exiled, and a 
price was set on his own head. At Basel the sorely-tried 
man was apprised of the deatli of his wife. After undergoing 
a variety of fortunes,' he was called, subsequent to the 
abolition of the interim, to Stuttgart, in the spring of 1553, 
and there contributed not a little to the estabUshment of 
the ecclesiastical constitution. He remained in the last- 
mentioned city until hia death, which occurred on the 11th 
of September 1570. 

Erhard Schnepff also, professor at Tubingen, was ousted 
from his position in consequence of the interim. On the 
11th of November 1548, after the mass had been re-estab- 
lished in Tubingen, he preached his farewell sermon, which 
drew tears from many of his auditors. Fifty-one other persons 
who held office in the city and its vicinity, having refused 
tlieir assent to the interim, were discharged on the same day.' 
The entire number of clergymen in Upper Germany who were 



' A note 'rcceiyed by him from some friend in the conncil chiituVr con- 
tnined the following worda :— /Vj/<r, Brenti^ cUo, citiua, eituaime, ConcerniiiK 
his reception at Basel and the somewhat frn^ hospitality extended to him on 
the p«t of the University, bm Oast's Tagtbvch, p. 79. The city of Basel ha<l 
no dtan to incur the ill-will of the cmpemr, and therefore forli«de the ptintiag 
of any attack upon the int«riiii. 

* Ho Mved for a time under an Msnmcd name in the Castlo of Honiburg, in 
the Black Forest, and afterwards removed to Urach and, later, to Sinddfingen. 
Amid the perturbations of the life which he now Iwl, he married a bfcond time. 
In connccUon with ten theologians of Wurtemberg, he subsequently published 
the Cm/ario Wikrtembcrgiea, which was approved by Melanchthon and the Saxon 
theologians generally. See Hartmann, Lc. 

» Haiitjia>J<, Erhard Sdinepff, Tubingen, 1870, p. 68. 
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dismissed from their charges on account of the interim is 
estimated to have been four hundred. Some of the clergy 
thus displaced experienced lirutal usage. Martin Frecht, o: 
Ulm, and a number of other preachers who refused to submit 
to the interim, " were placed in irons by the provost, and thus 
miserably conducted to Speier."* Opposition was encountered 
in the lihenish provinces likewise. A preacher residing in 
tbat part of the empire, who had been driven by fear of man 
to assent to the interim, afterwards experienced such remorse 
for the act that lie committed suicide in despair.' 

But the interim e.xcited opposition not only on the side 
of the Protestants, but also from the Catholic party. Few 
as were the concessions made to the Protestants in the 
instrument to which we refer, they still were concessions' 
in which Ultramontanism coiild not acquiesce. Cardinal 
Sfondrati, to whom the emperor hail caused a copy of the 
document to be sent, protested especially i^inst the con- 
templated allowance of the marriage of priests. It struck 
him as an unheard-of thing that a conaecmted priest should 
be the husband of any woman. Nor was he more willing to 
concede the cup to the laity. He considereil that his imperial 
majesty had been guilty of unwarrantable presumption in 
offering an independent decision conceniing ecclesiastical 
matters. Even the Archbishop of Mentz, who had so pre- 
maturely returned thanks to the emperor in the name of the 
states, was now among the opponents of the interim. Cardinal 
Famese, at Rome, diijcovered six or eight heresies in the 
imperial instrument, and regarded the issue thereof as 
encroachment upon the rights of the pope. It was sutirizi 
by the popular wit in stanzas like the following : — 

" Hut'-diuh vor dera Interim, 
Es kucrt ein Sehalk hiut«r ihni." * 
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' Thuit MeUnchthon informa Kiug Chrutian of Denmark, SeptemWr U 
{Corp. R^f. viL p. 131. Comp. also some of the following letters). 
» Corp. Kef. p. 164. 

• [Of the intorim beware, 

For a knave's in ambush there. ] 
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And some learned investigator discovered that, by a tranA- 
positiou of the letters composing the word, interim nught be 
converted into mcntiri (to lie). Satirical medals (interim 
dollars) were like'nise struck off. 

In the midst of these disturbances, Maurice, through the 
snmmer and part of the winter of 1548, held several diets 
jind conventions, which were attended by his theologians. 
These assembhes met at Meissen, I'egau, Torgau, Zelle, 
Jiiterbogk, and finally, toward the close of the year, at Leipsic. 
In the latter city, before the temiiDation of the year, he 
ordered the composition of a formida, which, to distinguish it 
from the uiterims of Eegensburg and Augsburg, is called the 
Leipsic Interim, and also the JVew or Third Interim. This 
treated less of the tenets of faith than of the usages of divine 
worship, in reference to which latter a return to many of the 
ancient practices was recommended. For our comfort be it 
obsei'ved, that the practices which were to be resumed had 
no bearing upon faith, but were simply indifferent things 
{Adiuphma) — such, for instance, as the use of the cope, 
of lights upon the altar, aaid similar liturgical additions. It 
was also ordered that Friday and Saturday should again be 
observed as fast-days, tliis fasting being recommended not as 
a meritorious work, or a part of the service of God, but " as a 
secular institution and regulation." These external matters 
were, however, not the only ones concerned. In the dogmatical 
teachings of the interim — in the doctrine of justification, for 
example — there was manifested an ill-concealed accommodation 
to the Catholic apprehension ; and in this, as in the Augsburg 
Interim, the rites of confirmation and extreme unction were 
admitted to the dignity of sacraments. With Paul Eber, 
John Bugenhagen, George Major, and John Pfeffinger, Philip 
Melanchthon was associated in the preparation of this interim 
— the man upon whom, after the death of Luther, the task of 
representing the cause of the latter seemed chiefly to devolve. 
Can it be wondered at that many regarded this pliancy of 
Melanchthon's as more than weakness — that they beheld in it 
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a betrayal of the sacred cause ? An action that might be 
comprehended and pardoned iii an Agricola, could not be 
allowed to pass uncenaured when performed by the Teacher 
of Germany. As long as Luther lived, Melanchthou, though 
often with inward repugnance, had yielded to his superior 
force of will,' and had kept silence while Luther stormed and 
raved ; but Luther in return had had patience with the 
weaknesses of Melanchthou, and had protected his friend as 
much as possible from the attacks of others. The recollection 
of the friendly relation which subsisted between the two 
Eeformers adds to the pain of contemplating the reckless 
onslaught which the irritable race of Luther's followers now 
made upon Melanchthou, discharging its resentment upon him 
in a manner not the most gentle in the world. Putting out 
of consideration the rudeness and lack of polish perceptible in 
the language in which these zealots strove to make reparation 
to their departed leader, we can readily understand the 
indignation which became more and more vehement in the 
opponents of Melanchthon at eacli fresh manifestation of 
pliancy and trmidiiy on tlie part of the latter. Ere now he 
had been compelled to listen to bitter reproaches from some of 
the noblest representatives of the Eefonnation, and in secret, 
we doubt not, had been forced to acknowledge their justicse. 
At the present juncture he encountered the reproaches of 
Brenz, who had preferred proscription to a false peace, and 
who now wrote to him from the place of his exila Nor did 
Calvin, with whom he had recently contracted a bond of 
friendship, conceal Ids displeasure on this occasion. It miut, 
however, have been doubly painful to Melanchthon when 
former pupils of his, who had looked up to him as their master, 
and in whom he had taken a fatherly interest, threw down 
the gauntlet to liim. Prominent among a number who thus 

• In April 1548 he wrote to CarlowiU : " I was formerly compelled to erings 
ignoniiuiuDsly to Lntber, like a slave, on occoHions vrhoii be gave w»y to hit 
Dtabbom self-will, a r]uality of wbi«h be pasxessed no small shBre, instead of 
• unsidering his own pcrsoiuil dignity or the common weal " (Corp. Btf. tL 

l-. 680). 
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acted was Matthias Flaciua (Flacich) of Illyria, a young man 
of an ardent and impetuous temper, but at the same time a 
sound scholar and thoroughly decided in his convictions. 
Through the mediation of Melaiichthon, he had formerly held 
the position of teacher of Hebrew at Wittenberg, but hud since 
1540 been preaching at Magdeburg. To the latter city those 
who were dissatisfied with the interim retired, as " to the 
court of appeal of God and Christ ; " and thence proceeded 
the most violent attacks upon the instrument and its composers. 
Flacius called the Saxon theologians Achabites, Baalites, 
Epicureans, lovers of the Babylonish harlot, corrupters of 
religion, secret Papists, etc But the fatal dilemma in which 
good Melanchthon was placed can be comprehended only 
when we consider that on his slightest resistance to a false 
mediation, he was accused by the imperial party of obstinacy, 
of being an " alarmist," and even of sedition,' How wa.s it 
possible for him to suit all, with the best will in the world, 
lacking as he was in that energy and boldness which Luther 
possessed, and which could force their way through a tliousand 
obstructing scruples ! But to evade the difficulties which 
beset his path, to withdraw his head from the noose, as a 
coward would have done, Melanchthon was far too great and 
too noble. With what joy another in his position would have 
hailed the invitation to England received by Melanchthon in 
the summer of 1548 ! Philip, however, dechned the call, 
being unwilling to leave Germany at so fateful a crisis. 
Truly, the man who unflinchingly endures a cross fire, 
manifests as much courage as he who with the sword cuts his 
way through opposing ranks.' Melanchthon met the attacks 

' In August 1549 the emperor complained to Msurioe that " Philip firmly 
persitttd in his evil and venomous temper, and everywhere opposed the 
(Angabarg) Interim " {Corp. lit/, vii. p. 127). 

• The latest biographer of Melanchthon, C. Sch-Midt (p. SOI), very beautifully 
remarks that " there is something tragic in Melanchthon 's acknowledgment of 
his own helplessness at a moment when the heroic virtues of Luther seemed so 
necessary to him ... it is a painful S|)ectscle, and it would be still more 
painful if we did not know that this noble spirit did not set in final obscurity, 
nd that what he did van the result of error, and not of oufaithfolness." 
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of his assailants with the trust that God would preserve the 
remnant of His Church despite all political revolutions. In 
regaixl to the violent publication of Flacius, he wrote as 
follows to a friend : ' — " So far as I am personally concerned, 
I bear with equanimity the blow that I receive from our 
neighbours (of Madgelnirg), for, as Ulysses says, I am 
iiccusloined to thrusts and cuts ; I am grieved only on account 
of our cliurches, wlxich are slandered by false accusations, and 
in which a new seed of discord is being sown." Who can 
blame Melauchthon, vilified as he had been, for feeling pained 
at the conduct of the " Slavic fugitive," who had received 
numerous benefits from the University of "Wittenberg and 
from Melauchthon personally, or for declaring that he bad 
" nourished a viper in his bosom " in extending kindness to 
Flacius ? He would not have been hunuiu if ht! had not been 
deeply moved by the behaviour of his former pupil And yet 
he prevailed upon himself to write in all gentleness to the 
young Hotspur,^ who, however, answered him roughly and 
arrogantly. 



' George Fubricins, Corp. Re/, p. 449. 

* " I will make no attack ajKin yoii," 'Melitnchthon wrote, among otber 
things ; " let us bear our grief in p«ace, and seek you not to enkindle a freah 
grief, mora violent thiin the old. Jt U pouible for men to tnUrUtin difermt 
opinioiu in regard to tht copt xcitJioiU forgetting, in tlmir d^erence, the cam- 
vtandment of love. Let us rath«r strive, with united strength, to defend 
neceasary doctrine ; conflict in abundance is threatening from without, thero- 
fone it would b« better for the Church if we two were to exercise a. luutna] 
forbearance. My con.solation is, that the Lord will protect His Church, that 
He will abide with her to the end of the world, nnd that in this kind the goqwl 
is purely preached, all articles of faith are held without adulteration, and the 
sacraments are duly administered " (Schmidt, I.e. p. 522 ; couip, Corp. Ittf. 
viL p. 477). It has been justly remarked that, long before the so-called 
Adiaphoristic controversy, Luther expressed a similar opinion concerning 
Htorgical mattors. When in 1539 Elector Joachim II. of Branileubiirg, in 
introducing the Reformation in his dominions, desired to retain several Catholic 
usages, Luther wrot« to Buchhobcer, one of the composers of the new ecclosiaatioal 
oonstitotion, as follows :— " If your master will permit you to prcnch the gospel 
of Christ in simplicity, clciuiicss, uiid [mrity, without any human addition, and 
to administer the two sacraments of Baptism and the Blood of Jesus Cluist 
according to His institution, and will order the invocation of the saiots, •• 
helpers, mediators, and interceaaon, to be abandoned, and will forbid the 
bearing of the sacranieut about io proMinoii, and will put o stop to the daily 
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There are everywhere sordid souls who can discover none 
but base motives for the weaknesses of great men, and in the 
case of Melanchthon there were not lacking some who declared 
that he had been the recipient of a bribe, thereby assailing 
the honour of the wounded man in the most sensitive quarter. 
But Melanchthon could easily disregard such suspicions. His 
tender conscience disqnieted him with reproaches of a nobler 
sort In view of all this, it was the more soothing to him to 
receive words of encouragement again, such as were addressed 
to him by Martin Bucer, and especially by landgrave Philip, 
who, a few years later (June 1555), cheered him with the 
following lines : * — " Dear Philip, — There are people whose 
delight it is to asperse your name ; we regard them not, 
however, being assured that you well know how to act at all 
times in a manner justifiable before God and pn^fitable to the 
Christian Cliurch. . . . Many things are done by godly and 
wise men which are contemned by the world and by gross- 
minded men, who obstinately persist in their own opiuiotts 
without assigning any reasons therefor ; but God knoweth 
the hearts. Moreover, sensible and pious men well understand 
that there are matters in which we should act as occasion 
requires, provided we tmnsgress not the command of God. 



masses for the dead, and forbid tbe consecration of water, salt, aud herbs, and 
will have pure reaponaories and songs sung, in IiAtin and Gcnnan, in the ])ro- 
cession, then, in (Sod's name, join in the proceiHion, and wear a cross of silviT 
or of gold, and a liood or cope of velvet, silk, or linen. And if your raa.ster, the 
elector, be not satisfied with one hood or cope, then put on three, as Aaron the 
high priest put on three coats, one aliove another, all of them glorious and 
besutifal. And if his electoral grace be not content with your going about 
and making a noise and singing one cirenitwi or procession, then go around 
seven times, as Joshua, together witli the children of Israel, marched around 
Jericho, blowing with trumpets and shouting. And if your master so desire, 
ho may go before you, leaping and dancing, with harps, timbrels, cymbals, and 
bells, as David did before the ark of the Lord. 1 an» content For such 
things, if they b« not abused, neither add anything to nor take anything from 
the gospel ; provided only that they be not accounted necessary to salvation, and 
that men's conscicucos be not bound thereby. And if I could agree with ttie 
jtopf and the Papist* on t%ick terms ag thtae, hotc would J thani God and be 
joyful ! " Thus Luther (De Wette, v. No. 1903). 

• Corp. lirf. viii. p. 495 ; also RoMMEL, vol. iii. p. 304 ; and ScimiuT, 
p. 529. 
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May God long preserve you in health, for the benefit of the ' 
community and of His ChurcL" 

We will now return to a consideration of the further coarse 
of history. 

In November 1549 Paul ill. died, being succeeded in 
February 1560 by Julius ill. (John Maria Giocci). This man 
had been active, as Papal legate, in tlie Council of Trent; but 
after his elevation to the pontificate, be manifested more care 
for worldly enjoyment than for the Church, the conduct of 
wliich he iu gi'eat measure relinquished to Cardinal Crescentio, 

The new pontiff immediately placed himself on good terms 
with the emperor, and in November 1550 he appointed the 
council, whose sessions had meantime been interrupted, to be 
resumed at Trent on the 1st of May 1551. Tlie proclamation 
was worded in the ancient style of the Poman court, the pope 
being denominated the first vicar of Christ, and heresy being 
condemned beforehand. Only the spiritual princes of the 
empire were convoked at tliis time. The emperor was not 
pleased with the proclamation, and intimated to the pope his 
opinion that it was necessary to allure heretics with gentle- 
ness, just as it is requisite to conceal from wild beasts the net 
in which it is proposed to capture them. The pope, however, 
made answer to the emperor that it was far from being his 
intention to entice the heretics and afterwards contend with 
them as prisoners ;* he thought it better to leave open to 
them a way to escape. The emperor, on the other hand, 
endeavoured to appease the Protestants in view of the harsh 
tone of the convocation bull ; he advised them not to let the 
severity of that instrument deter them from attending tlio 
council, and offered them safe-conduct and a satisfactory 
hearing.' In the meantime another Diet was held at Augs- 
burg in July 1550. But few princes made their appearance 



' [Literally, "icuffle with a captured cat"] 

* This, truly, vm little in sccordance with an imperial edict, issued from 
BniMeU and addressed to the ciiril fanctionariea, commauding the latter to ai4 
the iuiiuisitora iu the Nethcrlamb in their proceodingi against Proteatanta. 
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on this occasion. Even Maurice absented himself. He coru- 
niissioned his dfck'f;ate to iufonn the emperor that it would 
be impossibla for him to have anything to do with the council, 

I if that body did not commence its deliberations afresh, if a 

I casting vote were not conceded to the Evaufjelical theologians, 
and if the pope himself were not subordinated to the council. 
The emperor inquired of the states as to why they had not 
yet introduced the interim, to which the delegates replied that 
eftbrts had been made to introduce it, b»it that the Evsmgelical 
religion having once taken root in tlie hearts of the masses, 
was not so quickly to be dislodjijed ; it would be necessary to 
accustom the people to the interim by degrees. The Elector 
of Brandenburg, Joachim ii., whose sou had become Arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg, and who was soli citing the Papal con- 
firmation of tliis appointment, expressed his willingness to 
send delegates to the council. In the beginning of the year 

|1552 that assembly was also visited by delegates from the 
Electorate of Hesse (Melanchthon among the numl)er), and 
from Wurtemberg, bearing with them the Confessions of their 

'tespective states ; ' private conferences were accorded them, 
b\it withoTit avaU. 

The solution of the difficulty came from another quai-ter. 
We have seen that Maurice had begun to assume towards the 

I emperor n position wliich was by no means that of an uu- 

Iconditional vassal. The imprisonment of his father-in-law, 
Philip of Hesse, had now continued for upwards of four 
years, — we shall see preseutl)' in what manner he was treated, 

'—and Maurice thought it high time that he should be re- 
leiised In Octol)er 1550 Maurice was commissioned by the 
emperor to assist in liesieging the city of Magdeburg, which 

I still i-esolutely opposed the adoption of the interim. The 
siege, in which other princes, of whom Duke George of 
Mecklenburg was one, participated, continued fur a year and 
seven months. It was languidly prosecuted for a time ; but 
' The Confessions to whicli we refer were the aliove-montioneil Con/riuio WiJr- 
temffrtjica of Biviu!, and ihi' Con/emo Saxotiica {EepetUio Cm/. Aununtauit). 
VOL IL T 
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Maurice at length took into bis aervice the Count of Heidock, 
a Protestant, who liad fought in the Schnialkaldic War, and 
distinguislied himself in t!ie Swabian army, but had been 
proscribed by the emperor. On the 3d of September 1551 
a truce was declared, and in the following November the city 
capitulated. Magdeburg was forced to surrender to Maurice 
at discretion, and was assured of its privileges only on the 
payment of a heavy requisition. It was to accept the last 
decrees of the Diet of Augsburg in regard to secular matters 
only, and not those relating to religion ; the interim conse- 
quently was set aside. Maurice became Burgrave of Magdeburg. 

During the siege, which merits more particular mentioiij_ 
the city displayed extraordinary courage. The services of 
sanctuary were continued amid the thunder of the cannonT 
As Bugenhagen had once sustained the faith of the Witten- 
hergers, Erasmus Alber now supported that of the people 
Magdeburg, assisting tbera at the same time to retain the 
good humour. When the tower of St. James fell down, the" 
burghers jestingly declared tliat it, like themselves, was 
unwilling to accept the interim. After the capitulation, 
Maurice treated the citizens with great consideration. Many 
who had regardtid him as Antichrist, or, at the least, u 
Antichrist's forerunner, now beheld in him a generous victor. 

Maurice's plans against the emperor also revealed th€m-_ 
selves at this time. Charles was most unwilling to belie 
that Maurice had any secret designs against him, but 
fact nevertheless remained. Before the capture of Mag 
burg, Maurice had concluded an alliance witli Henry il 
France, successor to Francis L, for the protection of reli 
liberty in Germany, and especially for the final release 
Maurice's father-in-law, the landgrave, in whose behalf seve 
princes had ere now interceded in vain. 

Let us tarry for a moment to consider the sufferings 
torments to which Philip was exposed.' He was, in the fii 

' We follow the outhentic report.^ presentwl by Rommkll, ii. pp. 51&-5M. 
CoQip. Marhelneke, tv. pp. 487 iqq. 
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place, dragged from one city to another, lodged in miserable 
quarters, and treated in a most unprincely manner. Not- 
witlistanding this, linwcver, he retained his princely dignity 
even in his bonds. From his dungeon he governed his land, 
in which the enemy, in the persons of imperial and Spanish 
commissaries, externally bore sway. He entered into all the 
minutiae of agriculture and domestic economy. His councillors 
occasionally sent him some wine or a few casks of Einibecker 
beer for his refreshment. In the transportation of these 
gifts, Hessian waggoners were employed, who managed also to 
convey letters to the pri.soner. While Philip was at Donau- 
worth, his faithful servant, Simon Bing, sent him a prayer- 
book. He exchanged the inost touching letters with his 
" dear wife." Melanchthon also wrote him a letter of consola- 
tion. So great, however, was the indiscretion of his guards, 
that the Spanish captain insisted upon reading all the letters 
which arrived for Philip before tlie latter received them, in 
onler that Alba might be apprised of their contents. Pliilip'a 
son-in-law, Maurice, wrote him that nothing on God's earth 
so distressed him as this shameful treatment. Philip returned 
answer tliat the plague had broken out among the soldiers 
appointed to guard him, and that he himself was appreliensive 
of being attacked by the disease. He was disgusted witli 
the odour of garlic which was e.x:haled from his guards, 
and their incessant talking was so burdensome to him as to 
frequently disturb his sleep. Instead of four guards, the 
appointed number, from ten to twelve were usually seated in 
the narrow prison chamber. "When the landgrave slept, they 
woTiId dmw the curtains apart to see " whether he had escaped 
throujih a crack or a mouse-hole." The fact that all this was 
happening while Maurice was eujoj-ing himself vexed the 
prisoner exceedingly, nor did he hesitate to express his 
chasrin in his letters. He wrote as follows to the two 
electors :' — "If your graces were as diligent in my affairs as 
in banqueting, entertaining your friends, and playing, my 
' Maurice of Saxony oud Joacliim of Uraudcnburg. 
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condition would long ago have been improved." If 
gentlemen, he declared, thus continued to fear a little Anger* 
and resentment, to which iliey might expose themsel%'es in 
interceding more heartily for him, their reputation with their 
contemporaries and with posterity would be injured — tlieir 
conduct would be " recorded in history." The Hessian counc 
lors, and Princes William and Louis, also wrote to the elect 
stating that " whoever was acquainted with the teiupcram« 
of the landgrave, must apprehend that, if his imprisonme 
lasted much longer, he woidd become a prey to inelanchftl 
insanity, or death." His sufferings were not yet to oii 
however. On the contrary, the emperor, angered afresh 
something that the landgrave had written, deprived the 
man, who was afflicted with a severe cough, of his physicil 
(Megebach), his secretary, and other servants ; two pages 
were left to him, and allowed to sleep in his room. Pas 
and ink were also denied him. More compassion than 
emperor manifested towards the captive bindgi-ave was sLoi 
by the emperor's sister, Maria, Governess of the Netherland 
She, in Company with the landgravine and uiany ladies of 
court, prostrated herself before the emperor, and besought hii 
mercy for Philip, but received from him only the answer tlu 
" in his own tinie he would show himself gracious." The 
concession that Christina obtained was x)ermission to visit 
sick husband at Speier. (She afterwards died of consuuptio 
the course of which was accelerated by grief. Before 
death, she once more, by letter, petitioned tlie emi)ei'or 
behalf of her husband.) The removal of the prisoner fr 
Speier to Worms afforded a lamentable spectacle. Seated 
upon ii miserable jade, unarmed, and surrounded by Spanisk 
soldiei-s, Philip was escorted from one prison to another 
a common criminal, while the populace lun after him, sboutic 
" There goes the rebellious and faithless rogue and good<-f 
nought ! " 

The Lmdgrave was finally transported from Douauii 
and Nordlingen to Oudeuarde, in the Netherlands, and fraa 
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the latter place to Mechlia, where he was lodged io the rear 
of the imperial palace. There he edified himself with the 
writings of soiiio of the fathers of the Church, — Augustine, 
Jerome, and Ambrose, — whose works he caused to be brought 
to him in his prison. The Holy Scriptures, however, were 
his chief consolation. The passages that seemed to Mm 
especially applicable to his situation (such, for instance, as, 
" Hope maketh not ashamed "), he underlined with red crayon, 
and also conimentod on them in the margin. There still 
exist in the library at Cassel two folio Bibles containing 
such glosses. It was seldom that the prisoner was permitted to 
breathe the fresh air. On rare occasions he was placed in a 
carriage and driven about, as he himself expresses it, "like a lion 
or a show." After performing his nioniiug devotions, he had 
nothing to do but to walk up and down in his room, or to play a 
game then in vogue, called Cenlnm trcs, or occasionally chess or 
nine-pins. " You," he wrote to his councillors at Cassel, " have 
the advantage of me ; you can have your wives with you : 
you are with your friends ; I am with enemies : you ore with 
tme believers ; I am with a superstitious people." The 
Spaniaixls beset him with religious discourses. " They regard 
Lutherans," so writes the landgrave, " as worse than Turks or 
Moore." They thought that the killing of all the Lutherans, 
if they could but liave accomplished it, would be as efficacious 
as an indulgence. These theological disputes were forbidden 
at last. Philip continued his care for his country and house- 
hold in his Netherland prison. The place in which he was 
at this time confined was at least clean, and a gratifying 
testimony to his humanity is borne by the order which he 
issued shortly after his removal tliither, that " the bad, 
unclean prisons " [in his own dominions], " where serpents and 
toads are harboured, and many persons perish," should be 
amended with all possible speed ; for to sufler prisoners thus 
to perish was, he declared, a great sin, and one that Gotl 
would not permit to go unpunished. He also touchingly 
commends his dog to the kind care of Prince William. 
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At the time of the second Diet at Augsburg (July 1550) 
the two electors had again petitioned fur the release of the 
landgrave ; their intercession was, however, fruitless, 
unsuccessnil attempt for the deliverance of Philip, mt 
toward the close of the year/ only aggravated his hardship 
He was now deprived of all his servants. The thought 
the victims sacrificed on this occasion (several Hessians vrho 
had participated in the adventure were hanged) had a sadden- 
ing effect upon the spirits of the landgrave, though he held 
that the sufferers had but performed their duty as his subjects. 
It was feared that tlie profound melancholy of the landgi-ave 
would culminate in insanity. He was confined in a chamber 
ten feet long, the windows of which were nailed up. Even 
from this dungeon lie despatched solicitations to his friends, 
reriuesting not only money, articles of wearing apparel, and 
medicine?, but also books, such as the works of Eusebius and 
Clirysostom, histories of the emperors and popes, etc. 

At length the hour of his release sounded, being hastened 
by the fnrtJier course of events in the empire. 

In March of the year 1552, Maurice, in conjunction vrii 
other German princes, John Albert of Mecklenburg, and 
sou of the captive landgrave, William of Hesse, supported 
troops of the Margrave of Brandenburg, publicly took tlie fieM 

Maurice marched through Frauconia and Swabia, 
possession in April of the city of Augsburg, and in Ma 
advanced as far as Insbnick. Wherever he went, he aboUshc 
the imperial regulations and reinstated the Protestant mi 
lifites and preachers who had been cApelled from office. 
his public manifesto against the emperor, he stated three points 
which he assigned as his reasons for undertaking the present 
war; they were as follows: — (1) The suppression of religion; 
(2) The continued imprisonment of the landgrave ; (3) Tlie 
violation of the laws of the empire. In the meantime, the King 
of France, with his anny, had invatled the three bish' ' 
of Metjj, Tull, and Verdun. The Turks simultanei... ., 
' For porticukn, see RomtZL, Lc, 
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made an invasion into Transylvania. In short, tLe emperor 
found liiniself pressed on all sides and under the necessity of 
seeking peace. The first negotiations to that end were con- 
cluded at Linz, with the emperor's brother Ferdinand. A Diet 
was then appointed to be held at Passau, pending which, 
a truce was to be observed. The emperor, meantime, Lad 
assembled his troops in the highlands. Maurice attacked 
them and was victorious. The emperor fled to Villach in 
Carinthia. Maurice next appeared before Ti-ankfoi-t-on-the- 
Main, which was garrisoned by a strong body of imperial 
troops. While he was eugi^ed in besieging this city, the 
Bohemian chancellor brought to his camp aiticles of peace. 
Maurice accepted them, and on the 2d of August 1552, the 
treaty of Passau was concluded between Ferdinand, king of 
the liomans, on the one hand, and the Elector Maurice and 
his alliea on the other. The first condition was the release 
of Landgrave Plulip. John Frederick, elector of Saxony, who 
bad followed the emperor everywhere as his prisoner, had 
received the ofler of liberty in May, when Maurice wa.9 
approaching In-sbnick, but had not then accepted it. " I would 
gladly," he declared jestingly, "abide by the court, if tlie 
court would abide by me." It was not until the 22d of 
August tliat he set out for his home, in company with his son 
and his friend, Lucas Krauach. On the 24th of September, 
the three were greeted at Jena with acclamations of joy, and 
on the 26th they entered Weimar. On the 14th of September 
(the day of the exaltation of the cros.s [Holy-rood Day]). 
Melanchthon, in his own name and in the name of the 
University of Wittenberg, addressed an affectionate epistle to 
John Frederick, in testimony of his jny that the Ix»rd had 
now turned the electors cross and had raised him to honour 
again. The elector (l7th October) thanked his Wittenberg 
theologians for their sympathy, and expressed the hope that 
God would continue graciously to preserve His word and His 
Church.^ Landgrave Philip was finally released from his 
^ Corp. Ref. vii. pp. 1C95, 1108, and 1109. 
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" custody " of five years' duration on the 4tli of September, 
His hair had become grey during his captivity, and he -wu^ 
broken in body and in mind, Hi.s meeting with his peojila 
was painfully sad. At Marbuig he received the membera of 
the University at the castle. On the following Sunday^ 
(12th September) he nrnved at Cassel. The bm-ghers poured 
forth from tlie city to meet him and escort him to the cAthedrai 
There Pliilip knelt before the monument of his wife, and 
continued in the same posture until the close of the sennoD 
and the commencement of the Ambrosian chant. On the 
1 7tli of September his entire dominions celebrated the return 
of their beloved sovereign. The Swiss Church, also, testified 
its joy at the event, Henry Rullinger greeted the returned 
landgrave in a congratulatory letter of the 1st of November. 

The second condition of peace stipulated for by Maurice 
hatl reference to the interim and its abolition. It was also 
determined that a Diet should be held within six months, for 
the purpose of considering whether the existent differences 
could be best removed by a general Christian council, or by a 
special Garvuin ecclesiastical assembly, or in some other way. 
In the meantime, neither party was to interfere with the other. 
It was agreed, in the third place, that the judicial rights of 
both parties should be etjual. In the fourth place, it was 
determined that investigations should be instituted in reganl 
to complaints relative to alleged violations of the libertiea of 
the empire, and that an amnesty should be proclaimed by way 
of indemnification for such violations. And finally, in the 
tifth place, it was agreed that the sentence of proscription 
passed upon those who had taken part in the Schmalkaldic 
War should be abrogated. 

But before tliis treaty of Passnu had been fonually sanctioned, 
an incident occurred which deferred the formal conclusion of 
])eace. Albert of Brandenburg, who until this time had been 
the friend of Maurice, having grown up with him and shared 
with him the perils of war, now <[uanelled with the Saxon 
prince on account of the stipulationg of this same treaty of 
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Passati. Its conditions failing to harmonize with his deeigns, 
he refused to be bound by it, and prosecuted the war on his 
own account. He ravaged the Khenish territories, West- 
phalia, and Franconia.* Maurice felt constrained to put a 
rttop to these depredations. He accordingly advanced against 
the margrave at the head of an army, and defeated him in a 
blootly engagement near the village of Sievershauseu, in the 
territory of Liiueburg (9th July 1553). When already 
assured of his victory, Maurice was mortally wounded in the 
conflict, and died on the 12th of July 1553, at the age of 
tliirty-two. While he was incontestably the possessor of 
eminent talents, and one who, by the mere intrepidity of his 
bearing, impressed all with whom he came in contact, his 
character has, from various standpoints, been variously judged. 
He can scarcely be cleared from the charge of a craftiness of 
mind which frequently proceeded to gi-eat lengths and often 
expressed itself in a duplicity of conduct. The Elector John 
Frederick insisted that his cousin formed no exception to the 
truth of tlie proverb, Eiiu Mdssner, cin Glcissncr [ " Show 
rae a Misniau, and 1*11 show you a dissembler "].^ Whether 
he was sincere in the profession of his faith or not, who will 
venture to judge ? Of deep religious motives we certainly find 
no traces in his conduct. Religion with him was subordinate 
to politics. Landgrave Philip, who knew liim well, accused him 
of dealing with religion as with secular things (such as goods, 
estates, fields, meadows), as if one should say, " Leave me 
this, and I will leave you that." "' And yet Providence made 



' " M»rgn»v« Albert," writes Melanchthon (]'2th July) to tlie King of Dcn- 
mnrk, " ha« doue agre.it deal of damage around Nnreraberg, having liuriied one 
hnndrod and eighty yil]Bge« . . . besides this, he has demanded two tons nf 
gold, and powder oud guns ; he has also impoverished the Fits}io|i<i of Rambctg 
und Wurtburg, and has now marched towards Fr*nkfort-on-the-Mniu " {Corp. 
Jiff. vii. p. 1026). On these mvnges comp. also a lett«r from Mvlancbthon to 
Calvin, wTirten in October, I.e. p, 108d, and Corp. RtJ. viii. p. 1D8. 

' Hai-ser, p. 232. 

•' Hausp.r, ibid. Ranke (vol. v. p. 317) remarks concerning Maurice : " His 
was a nature the like of which cannot bo fonnd in Ocrniany. So cnntious and 
Hccretive, so enterprising and energetic was lie ; possessing so much foresight, 
yet so perfectly ot home in the execution of hiB plans ; and withal to destitute 
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use of tilis very man to conduct tlie struggle of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany to its conclusion. What all the diploroatio 
negotiations at the various Diets could not effect, — what all 
the religious conferences and mediatorial efforts could not 
ftccouiplish, was performed by the craft of an apparent apostate. 
Humanly speaking, Germany has hira to thank for religious 
and political liberty. He was succeeded in the government of 
Saxony by his brother, Duke Augustus. The latter concluded 
the treaty of Nauiuburg with the former elector, John 
Frederick, by the provisions of which treaty John Frederick 
formally resigned the electorate, but retained the title of 
elector. This sorely-tried prince died soon afterwards (3d 
March 1554), having enjoyed his liberty during a year and 
a Jialf only. But a few hours before his death, he exhorted 
his family and his friends to be constant to the Evangelical 
doctrine. He was succeeded by his son, John Frederick II., 
sumamed the Mediate. 

On the 5th of February 1555, the Did of Augsburg vas 
finally opened liy ICing Ferdinand, it having been postponed 
during tlie two preceding years on account of the political 
conjunctures. Ferdinand, who was more pacifically disposed 
than his brother, revealed his intention to establish a per- 
manent peace even iu case a religious understanding could not 
yet be arrived at. And, indeed, such an understanding was 
not to be thought of. The Protestants were resolved not to 
depart from the Augsburg Confession. The Romish party, on 
the other hand, was willing to grant a peace to the Protestants 
only upon condition that the latter should return to the bosom 
of the Catholic Church. The imperial commissioner, Otto, 
Cardinal-Bishop of Augsburg, and Count Truchsess-Waldbuig 

of fidelity and personal consideration ; Maurice wm a man of flesh and blood, a 
person whose importance as a working jiowcr was due not t« ajiy nysU-ni of idvaa 
which he had formed, but to his bare existence and prusciicc. Hib procedurwi 
wore of deciaire moment in the fortunes of Protestantism. His defcctioo 
from that system after he had once embraced it, brought it to the vetr* of 
ruin ; his subdeqnont defection from the emperor was the means of th<! 
restoration of liberty." See the further description of the character of M«iiric«, 
pp. 221 sqq. 
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l)lrtli, Tvas, in particular, a most vigorous opposer of all 
DS tendiDg to peace. In the midst of the Diet, tidiiii^s of 
the death of I'ope Julius m. arrived. The I'apal legate and 
the Bishop of Augsburg immediately departed for the purpose 
of being present at the conclave. The choice of the cardinals 
fell upon Marcelliis il., who in one month was succeeded by 
Paul jv. During the vacancies of the pontifical see, Ferdinand 
was enabled the more freely to prosecute his negotiations for 
peace. There were still all sorts of objections to overcome. 
Special difficulty was occasioned by the question as to the 
course to be pursued in regard to ecclesiastical estates, in the 
case of spiritual princes who joined the Evangelical Church. 
This was termed the question of " spiritual reservation " (reser- 
ratum ecclfsiasticum). It was the cause of many sharp words. 
The Protestants were charged with appearing to be more con- 
cerned about their fscus than about their Christns. So far, 
indeed, did the controversy proceed, that a dissolution of the 
assembly seemed imminent. An agreement was finally arrived 
at, however, concerning the following principles. The adherents 
of the Augsburg Confession, as well as of the old religion, 
should be permitted to enjoy complete and undisturbed 
liberty ; " neither party should molest the other ;" no state 
should force its religion upon any other state or its subjects. 
In regard to ecclesiastical estates, it was agreed that such as 
were occupied by the Protestants previous to the treaty of 
Passau should remain in their possession. The Protestants 
were also placed on an equality with the Catholics in a 
political point of view, access to the Imperial Chamber being 
accorded to them.' All these concessions were, however, 
expressly confined to the adherents of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion. All Confessions except the Catholic and Lutheran were 
excluded from the terms of the agreement, the Reformed 

' " It was also dctcrmiiied tliat thi' Evungelical princes should again be entitled 
to tbeir customary jilnces in the Imperial Chamber, and that difference in religion 
Khonld henceforth form no liindraucc in seiular mntters and offices. This recess 
is wmevftat mildrr than the recesses of former Diets " (Uelakcuthon in bia 
" Anuals of 1555." Cor2>. Be/, viu. p. 652). 
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Churches being, of course, excluded among the rest. This' 
nligiom peace, which bring.s the history of the German Refor- 
mation to a conclusion, was promulgated on the 2ath and 2Gth 
of September 1555. 

Tlie above-mentioned agieement was a virtual recognition 
of tlie dualism of religious confessions so far as Germany was 
concerned, and the unity of the empire was thereby nn- 
douhtedly fractured in the same measure in which that unity 
was regarded as depoudent upon the unity of religious creed. 
On the basis of this very agreement, however, although not 
until after the lapse of more than one century, tlie nation 
became convinced that its political unity is not bound up with 
a confessional unity, but that it is possible for the Geitnan 
peoj)le, even while entertaining different religious convictions, 
to stand together on the soil of one and the same fatherland, 
and resist the encroachments of foreign powers. 

Soon after the establishment of the Peace of Augsburg, 
Charles v., weary of the ceaseless conflicts and the luirest 
which pertained to his exalted position as ruler of the German 
Empire, laid aside his crown and retired to the cloister of St.j 
Justus, near Placentia in Estremadura. There he died on the 
21st of September 1558, at the age of fifty-nine. 




JHN CALVIN — HIS VOOTH — HIS IKSTRUCTION IN THE CUItlSTUK 
RELIGION HIS nRST LABOURS AT GENEVA— HIS BANISH- 
MENT AND UESIDENCE AT STUASSBURG HIS MARRIAGE 

SADOLET CALVIN RECALLED TO CiENEVA. 

THE Peace of Augsburg (1555) forms the (relative) con- 
clusion of the history of the Oermau Reforuiation. It 
does not, however, conclutle the history of Eeforiu in Switzer- 
land and other countries. We nevertheless udopt the period 
in a general reference, it being our intention to treat of tlie 
events which occurred after that time in a subsequent series 
of lectures. At present, therefore, we have merely to notice 
those incidents in the reformation in Switzerland and else- 
where which fall witliiu or near the period indicated, with- 
out confininff ourselves too strictly to the limits of the year 
1555. 

We di-opped the thread of our historj' of the Swiss Refor- 
mation after touching upon the i-eforniatury movements in 
Komauic Switzerland and Geneva. Kesuming our narrative 
at this point, we introduce without delay au individual who, 
in company with Luther and Zwingle, must be styled the 
third personage of the lieforuiation, when the actual heroes 
thereof are discussed, — we refer to Calvin. In terming liim 
the third in the trio of Ileformers alluded to, we express nn 
order of merii. In point of time he is indisputably the third. 

When Calvin's star appeared on the historical horizon, the 
star of Luther, although brilliant still, was near its setting, — 
we refer, of course, to Luther.s bodily life on earth. Zwinglo 
and (Ecolampadius had already l>een removed from this world 
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when Calvin first set foot on Swiss soil Calvin was a con* 
temporary of Melanchthon and Bullinger, rather than of 
Luther aud Zwingle. Even in reference to Geneva, his work 
was not that of a Reformer who, battling with an existing 
order of things, succeeds in overthrowing the ancient system, 
but rather that of one who has erected a new system on the 
ruins of the old. In a word, the importance of his labours in 
the cause of Eeform is due not to their negative, but to their 
positive tendency. Yet even he foxmd much that it w«s 
necessary to clear away before he could build. 

John Calvin (Jean Cauvin, Calderius)' was born on ihe 
10th of July 1509, at Noyon in Picardy. He sprang from 
a respectable family, the members of which, although not 
wealthy, were in comfortable circumstances. His father. 
Jolm Gt^rard, of the village of Pont I'Eveque, was at one time, 
like the father of Bucer, a cooper, but subseiiuently became 
fiscal-procurator of the county of Noyon and secretary of the 
bishop. His mother, whose maiden name was Jeanne Lefranc. 
was a native of Cambrai. Young Calvin received a good — 
indeed, we may say a superior — education in connection with 
the children of the house of Montmort. a noble family. In 
comparison with Luther and Zwingle, the life of Calvin 
exhibits from the outset a more aristocratic impress, although 
he himself, like the German and the Swiss Reformere, issued 

' The first who wrot« a narrative of Culvin'g life was Theodore Bern, in 
1564. Modem history hod for u long tiiuc but brief notices to present. Brrt- 
aclineider, general sujieriutendeut of thi? Lutheran Church in Gothn, first con- 
tributed to the J!r/ori»atiO)ualm(tnaeh of 1S2I a sliort sketch of " the ch«ract«r 
nnd spirit of tl»e Reformer," The lust thirty years have been pro«l(ictiT« of 
II number of more extensive preacntations of the important life to which w« 
refer. Among hi« blogmpliers may be mentioned the following : — PaI'L Hkmuv. 
LrJbeH Johann Calvint, de» tpvanrn Rtfnrmator*, 3 vols., Berlin, 1S35-I4 ; 
EttS8T Stajielis (in voL iv. of the VuUr uiid Bcgrtiindirr, etc,, Elbcrfcld, 
18(53, 1 and 2) ; Bi'NGESEa, Calvin, sa vie, ton atttrf, ri shjs tcriu, Paris, 18<S 
(Eng. Trans., Edinburgh, Clark). From the Catholic (not Ultmniuiituie) 
stAOdpoint : KauPdCHCLTC, Johrntn Calvin, urint Kirche untl urin Staat im 
Gmf., 1 vol., lA-ipsic, 1869. We ahull refer hfre-ifter to Gullitie and Cnlviu'a 
opponents. Calvin'a letters occupy nn important place in tlie hittoty of his 
life ; LtUre» <U Jean Calviii, fiar Jatet Buiiiiet {I/tUru Fran(ai»i'i), Patia, 1854, 
2 volsL An Englijih tmoalatioQ of his French aud Latin letters wks published 
•t Edinburgh iu 1857 (2 vols.). 
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the ranks of the burghers. The boy early distinguished 
himself not only by the excellence of his powers of apprehen- 
sion, but also by his strict morality and his zeal for the 
observance of the same by others. He was frequently the 
censor of his playmates. His schoolfellows are said to have 
nicknamed him the " Accusative." His father designed liim 
for the priesthood ; and when he was but twelve years old, lie 
received a prebend from the Bishop of Noyon to aid liim 
in the prosecution of his studies. The Catlmlics afterwards 
reproached him on this account, saying that the Church, in 
nourishing him at her breast, had cherished a viper in her 
bosom. Together with the sons of the house of Montmort, 
he repaired, when in his fifteenth year, to Paris, where he 
enjoyed the instruction of the celebrated Maturinus Corderius 
(Cordier), in the College de la Manche. Calvin afterwards 
spoke with much feeling of this instructor. It was to him, 
the Ciceronian, that Calvin was indebted for the pure and 
idiomatic style which distinguishes Ids Latin writings.* In 
the College de Montaigu {ah acuta montc) he studied dialectics 
under the direction of a learned Spaniard. At this period of 
his life ho was still heartily devoted to the religion of his 
fathers, and conscientiously complied with the rides of the 
Church.' He also took pleasure in the writings of the School- 
men ; they were, indeed, for a time his favourite authors, 
and he indisputably derived mnch instruction from them. 
Although he had already received the tonsure, and, as has 
previously been remarked, was in occupation of a prebend,* 
with the consent of his father he resolved to study law. 
(This incident in his life bears some resemblance to a circum- 

' He dedicated his commentary on the First Eputle to the Tliesuloniani to 
Corderius. 

* " I was," Calvin ■ubaeqiiently confesaed, " so stilTnecked an adherent or 
Papal BuperHtitiou that it weniod impossible timt I could ever be drawn out of 
that sewer." It tssomcwhat reniarkabl« that, a fewycurs later, Igmitius Loyola, 
founder of the Jesuit onler, sat at the feet of the same teaeiier who had instructed 
Calvin, in the same College in which the Reformer had stiidied. 

* He had, however, exchanged the prebend of Pint TEvfijue for that of St. 
Alortin du MarteviUe, the one which was first prescutcd to him. 
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of JQZt^iradence, 
ia las idigioas vie'wa 
Through the 
his attsntiao 
to ^ MpsfoetiBB of the Kosuah 
CaMick. His o«B atndjr of the Khfe had abo aoggestttd to 
bin aaBj new idetft. In th* fmx 1339 he removed (hnn 
OiImbs to Be ig B ^ ■hen the icDovaad Akiat was trarhiinr 
jariipiiiihfi'i At the latlir phi» he fionaad the awinaintaacc 
of a Geman. Melchinr WalMar. a Swmlnan by hiith, from tlie 
dtj of BoCvcil By him Cahin vas apptised of the event* 
whidk bad been takiae piace in Genaaaj since Lather bad 
iwlftiuahid the gnat idigioas lai wH i— ni , From this time 
Oihin 6t«died dw Bible vith increaaed dil^aioe^ and, in 
order that he ra^^ ba cnnhlad to *«*—"■* it in the original, 
be ^plied himadf most asaidnwisly to tha atMdy of the Greek 
and Hdirew hu^o^ea. He also pe e ac h ad from time to time. 
While at Bonzges, Calvin vas caDed hone by the death of 
bis father ; he, havever, went soon Aflenranls to Psris, vbeie 
ha deroted himadf entirely to theolagy. At the same time 
a ma^ity dbai^ took place in his inner man. Havring nam 
broken vith the old Gutb, it remained far him to weet a nev 
systfon within bimself At about this time the little flock of 
Evaogdical believen in Paris had been stnogthened and 
f H itt i t titfA To them Calvin joined himadf, attended their 
nwwtiii^i, and delivered lectures before them. His disco m at'.' i 
geaeiaUy dosed with the wonis, " If God be for ns, who cao 
be agaiaai na I" It would be a mistake to suppose tliat thr 
Christian earnestness which now took pcw aBs s io n of his sonl 
diverted him from the sttidy of the aocient classics. On the 
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contrar}', Calvin commeuced bis literary career by publishing 
Seneca's treatise, De Clanentia, on -which he wrote a coni- 
meutary. It has been suggested tbat the exhibition of this 
min-or of morals was an apologetic effort on the part of Calviu 

H to influence the King of France to manifest clemency towards 
the Protestants, or that lie was thereby attempting dog- 
matically to indicate how far even the natural man, without 
the help of the gospel, may proceed in the cultivation of 
virtue; but these are conjectures which have no secure 
basis in history. Calvin, who at this time had attained the 
age of twenty-four, was an aspiring man of learning, and it 

Hwas in this character that he edited the above-mentioned 
treatise. Tlie time, however, soon arrived when he was to 
become eminent not only as a man of loaruiiig, but as the 
representative of the Evangelical party. The new rector of 

B the Paris University, Nicholas Copus, was to be inaugurated 
into office on All Saints' Day, 1533, when he was expected 
to deliver the discourse customarj' on such occasions. Tliis 
discourse was compo-sed for him by Calviu, and contained a 
defence of the Evangelical piinciples then undergoing perse- 
cution at the hands of the court and the clergy, and vigorous 
a.ssaiUts upon the " sophists," many of whom it was not 
dillicult to discover in the circle of auditors. The address 

B occasioned much commotion. It was ill received by the king, 
and also by the Sorbonne and Parhament. Copus, who, from 

I having delivered it, was regarded as its composer, fled to 
Uasel, liis native cit)'. It soon, however, trauspued that 
Calviu, and not Copus, was the author of the address. The 
young man was accordingly sought for at his residence, and, 
not being found, his papers were seized. Calvin himself now 
I sought refuge in flight, disguised, it is said, as a vine-dresser. 
B He repaired to the dominions of Queen Margaret of Kavarre, 
' the generous protector of the Protestants, and lived for a time 
with his friend the Canon Louis de Tillet, pastor at Claix, 
near Angoulenie, There Calvin led a quiet and retired life, 
under the name of the Sieur d'Espeville. The people, who 
^L VOL. II. U 
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were astonished at his Hellenic learning, caDed liim nc 
but the Greek of Claix {Ic Grcc dc Claiz), In a grotto 
Poitiers, which still hears the name of " Calvin's Grotto," he 
held meetings for prayer with his friends. He abo visit 
the little residence of Nerac in B^am, where he met wit 
Roussel and Le Fe^Te. He ventured after a time to return' 
to Paris, but, being subjected to fres!i persecutions, sought an 
asylum at Basel, where he arrived in the year 1535. There 
he made acquaintance with the learned Simon Gryna^us, and 
there, also, he wrote his most important theological work, the 
materials for which had for some time been collecting in his 
mind, and which, like Melanchthon's Loci Commwies, received 
considerable revision and alteration at various times. As 
Melanchthon's work was the principal doctrinal work of the 
Lutheran theology, so the justly-lauded treatise of Calun 
forms even now the principal work of the Reformed theology 
of the sixteenth century, — we refer, of course, to the /n- 
stilutio Rdigionis Christiaiwc (" Institute of the Christian 
Religion").' Without binding ourselves to the phraseology of 
the first edition,^ we take occasion here to present a general 

' PreriouR to the issue of the Institute, CalTin's only thcoIogioAl work hkd 
been a polemical tractote against the Aoabspticta, combating their idea of the 
soul's sleep {De pmfchopnnnychia). The JnttUutU) was piiljlished nt Baarl, in 
Latin, iu 1S36 (the idea that an curlier e<Iition appeared in French in 163& hu 
been shown to be nntonablo). For iuformatinn concerning the various edition* 
and revisiona of the work, we refer to the valuable collection of the worts nf 
Calvin, edited b; the iitraiisburg Professors Ilaum, Cunitz, and Beasa (l>; 
schweig, 1863 eqq.). The iiutUutio is thcro presented in acconlitnce with \ 
editions of 1536, 1S3^54, 155d, and the French translation of 1511. A [nckcA 
edition of convenient size was published by Tholuck in 1846. The book baa 
been translated into almost all languages. It was translated into modcn 
Qemian by F. A. Krummacher (1823), and into English by Henry Bevoridgcv 
2 voU. (Clark). 

* The first edition, of 1536, follows, iu quite an elementary maimer, the 
courae of the Catechism, treating — (1) of the Law (the Decalogue), (2) ' 
Creed (Symbolum apotloiicum), (3) of Prayer (the Oar Father, etc.), (4) ci 
Sacraments. To these divisions are added s'.'veral excumu on the false ncmneatik 
on Christian liberty, and on i>cc]csiastic&l aathurity and polity. In tile Ut«t 
inuftb-expanded editions the whole work is divided into four books, the fint of 
which treata of the knowledge of God as the Creator, the second is derotMl t« 
a consideration of the same Being as the Redeemer, and the thirrl ishibit;! Hiai 
as the Sanctifior (Father, Son, and Holy Ghost). The fourth book trsata of tlw 
Church and the means of grace therein instituted. 
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view of the entire work, as far as tliis is possible within the 
narrow limits of one chapter. We may with the more pro- 
priety pursue this course, since, notwithstaniling all the formal 
alterations of the work, its fundamental ideas have continued 
unchanged. Let us first, however, examine the dedication to 
King Francis I. (dated 23d August 153o), with which the 
work is prefaced. 

Like the apologists of the primitive time, in their dedica- 
tions to the Roman emperors, Calvin, taking his stand upon 
the law, demonstrates at once the injustice of condemning 
the Protestants on mere accusation. He defends them 
against the reproaches which were cast upon them. It is 
claimed, says he, that they teach a new religion ; but their 
religion can appear new only to those to whom Christ and 
His gospel are a novelty. Our opponents, he continues, 
demand miracles ; but these are not necessary, since no 
new revelation is put forth. The miracles of which the 
Eomisli Church boast are frequently of a very questionable 
character. Furthermore, Satan liiniself may work miracles ! 
To those who cite against ns the Fathers of the Church, we 

iwer, in the first place, that in a majority of cases the 
^^Tathers are on our side. We confess, however, that their 
writings contain much of error, and therefore we cannot 
recognise them as autlioritative. Many call ns disturbers 
of the peace; Elijah also was accused of troubling Israel 
Christ and His apostles were themselves declared to be dis- 
turbers of the peace. The peace which has hitherto been 
enjoyed by the Church was the peace of Sardanapalus, and 
from such repose she should be awakened. We are charged 
with separating ourselves from the Church. This charge is 
untrue ; we do not separate fnjm the Church of Christ, but 
from the Church of Rome. The true, the invisible Church, 
cannot be pointed out by the hand of man. And yet that 
alone, and not the visible Church, is infallible. History 
affords abundant evidence of the contradictory declarations 
of those ecclesiastical authorities, the CouncUs. Some there 
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undoubtedly are who use their liberty as a cloak of iniquity. 
False brethren have crept in among us, and have excit 
dissensions. In contemplating such cases we must comfuf 
ourselves with the words of Christ, who proclaimed that 
offences would come. But, as a proof that such offences do 
not originate with us, we can with a good conscience api 
to our conduct, which gives no occasion for complaint Cah 
then again entreats the king, who had turned away his heart 
from the Evangelicals, no longer to listen to the fabe whisper- 
ings of those who had ensnared him, aud closes with thv 
following words : — " Amid whatever persecutions we may be 
called upon to endure, in dungeons and in iron chains, on the 
rack or at the stake, we will submit to the uttermost, like sheep 
led to the slaughter. We will possess our souls in patience, 
aud hope in the Lord and in His mighty arm. May the Lonl, 
the King of kings, O most mighty and illustrious king, preserve 
thy throne by righteousness, and thy seat by equity." 

In the Institutes, Calvin, like Melanchthon and Zwingle, 
pureues the psychological method of presentation, tracing out 
the origin of religion in the human breast. There exists, he 
affirms, in every man some consciousness of the divine essence 
(^sensxis divinitntis). Gfxl mokes Himself known to us in the 
creation and government of the world. Man is a world iu 
miniature (microcosm). But man's natural knowledge of 
God is darkened by sin. It was requisite that there should 
be a revelation of God through the medium of His word, 
and such a revelation is given to us in tlie Holy Scriptures. 
The authority of the Scriptures is not based upon the autho- 
rity of the Church. The prophets and apostles are of greater 
antiquity than the Church. The testimony of Scripture 
harmonizes with the testimony of the Holy Spiiit in our 
hearts. A revelation being thus given to us once for all in 
the Scriptures, we should not grasp after new revelations, as 
do fanatics and enthusiasts. Such invented revelatious 
Calvin regards as macliinations of Satan, who transforms 
himself into an angel of light. Scripture, as the organ oC 
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the Spii-it, is the depository of the knowledge of Gotl, or, 
more particularly, of the Triune God. God created man 
good, but by the sin of Adam sin was entailed upon lis, his 
descendants. Calviu apprehends original or hereditaiy sin 
in a strictly Augustinian sense. He regards it not simply as 
a disease, an infirmity (as does Zwingle), but aa a total per- 
version of human nature. He rejects the mild views of the 
Church fathers who preceded Augustine, and who attribute a 
remnant of liberty to fallen man, and teaches, with Augustine, 
and also with Lutlier and Melanchthon, that man has by the 
sin of Adam lost all liberty. In the veiy first edition of the 
Institutes, it is declared that not one spark of good can be 
found in the natural man from his head to his feet. Every- 
thing worthy of praise that appears in him is a work of 
gmce. Our salvation is dependent solely upon the mercy 
of God, and not upon our worthiness. Man must, however, 
lay hold upon divine grace by faith. Calvin is as far as 
3Ielanchthon from accepting as faith mere historic belief, 
wluch, he declares, deserves not the name of faith, it being 
the faith which devUs have. True faith is true trust (/ulucia). 
Whatsoever proceeds not froui faith is sin ; hence Calvin 
regartls the viitues of the heathen as brilliant vices. But 
faith itself is a gift from above. Man must needs be born 
again, and of this new birth only the elect are made par- 
takers. The doctrine of election was fuither developed by 
Calvin at a subsequent period, but its fundamental features 
appear in the first edition of the TmtUtites. It forms one of 
the chief elements of the Calvinistic system. This doctrine, 
•which teaches that from pure grace God gives to one what He 
denies to another, is intended to humble the pride of man. 
We must bow before the will of God, which we are not able 
to resist, The question whether God be tlie author of evil, 
Calvin calls both difficult and involved {difficUis et involiUa)- 
He seeks to solve it by making a distinction between the 
will and the command of God. The evil which takes place 
in the world is accomplished in accordance with the will of 
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God, but it does not occur at His command. In a certain 
sense, even the fall of Adam may be regarded as an event 
of divine ordering. As there are vessels of the glory of God. 
there are also vessels of His wrath, and both exist from a 
divine necessity. But even the damnation of the wicked 
must conduce to the glorification of God. 

The doctrine of the Church, like the doctrine of Election, 
occupies an important place in Cah-in's system. We have 
already seen, in the dedication of the InstitiUes to Francis i., 
that he distinguishes between a •visible and an invisible 
Church, To Calvin, however, the Church is not tnerrlij the 
communion of the elect, but, in respect of its external form, 
it is a divine sanative institution [HcUsanstcdtl, wlxich man 
in his natural rudeiiess and indolence requires. " The Church 
is our mother," is the doctrine of Calvin as well as of the 
Eoman CatJioUc Church, and lie who will not hear the Church 
must lie regarded as a publican and heathen. Only (and 
herein consists the difference between Cabin's \'iew and the 
view of tlie Romish Church) the word, according to Calvin, 
is not bound to the Church, but rather the Churcli ia bound 
to the word of God. Furthermore, he does not regard the 
Church as consisting in the mass of the priests, ns a body 
distinct from the laity, but, like Luther, Cah-in supports tlvc 
tenet that every true Chiistinn is a priest of God. Henoe 
the Calvinistic system accords to the so-called laity a share 
in the representation and government of the Church, and the 
exercise of ecclesiastical discipline. The Church thus ap- 
pointed has the right to enact laws through its synods^ and to 
exercise ecclesiastical discipline through its presbj'teriea tad 
consistories. Its modes of discipline are, however, of a 
spiritual character. It is inadmissible to confound spiritual 
and secular government While the State pursues eartUj 
aims, the Church is intent upon heavenly things. It fa, 
nevertheless, tlie bounden duty of the State to protect tV* 
Church with the arm of secular authorit)', and to aid I 
the attainment of her purposes. Hence the State 5__ 
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take measures against blasphemy. (We shall see what prac^ 
tical application Calvin makes of this theory.) 

The mcramcnts are regarded by Calvin not as mere signs, 
by which we make known that we belong to Christ (" tokens 
of allegiance," as Zwingle calls them), but, moreover, as 
visible pledgee of God's favour towards ua, instituted for the 
strengthening of our weak faith.' They are seals, Calvin 
declares, — remarking further that a seal, considered in and 
by itself, apart from the document to which it is affixed, is 
valueless and insignificant ; and yet, when attached to that 
document, it serves to strengthen and confirm the same. 
From this it will appear that the Lord's Supper is to Cahin 
more than a mere memorial repast. Indeed, Zwingle's view 
of the Eucharist seemed to him profane. Calvin celebrates 
therein a real union, of Christ with the soul of the believer 
{vinculuvi caritatis). He, however, differed from Luther in that 
he did not look for Christ's presence in the bread, but assumed 
that a mediatory operation of the Holy Spirit takes place. 
Chrnt does not come down from heaven into the bread, he 
declares, any more than tlie sun comes from heaven to warm 
us and give us light The orb of day diffuses its heat and its 
illuminating rays directly from heaven. Calvin, like Zwingle, 
denies that the unbelieving partake of the body of Christ 
The difference l>etween the Zwingliau and the Calvinistic 
view is a relative difference, to which reference will be made 
on some future occasion. It is needless to say that Calvin, 
in common with the other Reformers, repudiated the external 
veneration of the sacrament of the altar, the worship of the 
host, and the sacrifice of the mass. 

The printing of this work, which excels every previous 
achievement in the domain to which it belongs, was not 
completed when Calvin quitted Basel He repaired to 
Ferrara, in Italy, to the court of the young Duchess R^nde, 



' The following occurs in the very first edition of the lastUuUt : — "Saoramou- 
tum est ■ignnm externum, quo bonam suam ngu nos roluDtatem Domiutu DobiM 
Tcpreseutat ac testificator, ad sastiueudum liilei nostrsB iinbocillitatcm. " 
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the wife of Herculea d'Este. In the neighbourhood of this 
lady, who was a daughter of Louis XIL of France, many 
l*rotestant3 made their abode. Here, also, he introduced 
himself under the name of Claarles d'Espeville. He con- 
ducted the religious meetings held by the Protestants at this 
place, and even after leaving Ferrara maintained an epistolary 
correspondence with the duchess, who always regarded him 
as a chosen vessel of the Lord. It has been stated that 
Calvin visited Aosta in Piedmont, on his return from Ferrara.' 
He sojourned, it is said, at a certain farm-house (the Oran^ 
lie Bibian), whence, when persecution threatened, he escaped 
with two companions ; the mountain pass which he traversed 
in his journey into the "N'alais is said still to bear the name 
of "Calvin's Window."'' The authenticity of these state- 
ments has, however, been called in questioa Whatever may 
be the truth in regard to them, it is certain that after leaving 
Italy, Calvin returned to France. He was not, however, 
permitted to remain there. " I am driven," he writes, " from 
the land of ray birth; every step which I take towapd a 
foreign country costs me tears ; yet so let it be. If Trutlt 
merit not a dwelling-place in France, neither will I abidi' 
there. I will accept the lot which falls to h(r share." It 
was his intention to repair to Germany in company with his 
brother Antony, and to visit Basel and Strassburg on the 
way ; but, as the countr}' was swarming with soldiers (by 
reason of the war which had broken out between Charles v. 
and Francis I.), instead of taking the direct road through 
Lorraine, he made a circuit through Savoy and thus arrived 
at Geneva. There, as he himself confesses, he was detained 
by the hand of God ; for no sooner had Farel learned of his 
presence through Du Tillet, than he sought him out and con- 



' Jules Bokkct, Ctdvin au ral (TAosIt {Btdletm tU la «ocUU d« Phi^oirt dm 
Protettantitme/ranrait, iz. p. 160). 

' In witness of the truth of this statement, reference is made to a nionimcat 
erected in the market-phcR at AostA in the year 1541, which, having become 
wpBtfaor-beaten uid faded, bai ia uiodtra times been rejteittedly touched an (in 
1741 and 1841). 
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jured him, as be valued his salvation, to remain in Geneva 
and assist in the work of Reformation. Calvin at first 
endeavoured to excuse himself, stating that he was desirous 
of quietly pursuing his studies. Then, however, Farel 
addressed liimj prophet-like, in the following terms: — ^"I declare 
to thee on the part of God, that if thou refuse to labour with 
us here in God's work, He will curse thee ; for in pleading 
thy studies as an excuse for altandoniug us, thou seekest thy- 
self more than God." Farel's words were productive of the 
intended eifect. Calvin resolved to remain in Geneva, and 
in September 153G, at the age of tweuty-seven, accepted tlic 
situation of teacher provisionally assigned him. After Calvin 
had delivered one lecture in St. Peter's Cathedral, Farel 
appeared before the council and petitioned that a pecuniary 
allowance might be made which would enable Calvin to con- 
tinue hi-s lectures ; the latter also assisted Farel in preaching,* 
ajid was soon afterwards formally appointed pastor. Calvin's 
relation to Farel might be compared with the relation of 
Melanchthon to Luther, were it not for the fact that the 
relative greatness of the parties is reversed. Despite the 
difference in their natures, Calvin and Farel laboured together 
in perfect harmony. " We were one heart and one soul," 
Calvin himself declares. Calvin immediately took a decided 
stand in reference to everything relating to public morals. 
In this he was supported by the civil authorities. It has 
been shown that strict prohibitions against cursing and 
hlaspheming, against games of chance, masquerades, dances, 
magnificence in dress, etc., had been issued by the Genevan 
Govermnent previous to the time of which we speak, indeed 
aa early as the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and that Calvin, consequently, cannot be regarded as 
the originator of such laws. It wa.s under his influence, how- 



' In the minutes of tlie Council, under date 5lh .Septemlwr 1536, appears th« 
following : — " Fnrvla (.'xposi; 'jue cette le^on, cjue ce Fruni^is tloiiiie en .St. Pierre, 
est nfoessnire." And ngniu in Febniary 1637: "On donne aix icua dor & 
Cauvin, soil C'ulviu, vu, qn'il n'a encore ga^re* refu." 
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ever, that these prohibitions were renewed, and enforced, it 
may be, with additional severity. It cannot faQ to strike 
us, in these modem days, as strange, when we read that a , 
dressmaker was sentenced to three days' imprisonment for 
excess in the ornamentation of a bride, and that, furthermore^ j 
the mother of the bride and two friends who had assisted in 
attiring the young woman, and had accompanied her to church, 
were all subjected to the same penalty. And not only to us 
must it appear strange ; Lutlier, from the standpoint which 
he occupied, would also have disapproved of so rigorous a 
proceeding. We know how liberal his views were in regard 
to such matters. On another occasion, a gambler was put iaj 
the pillory, a pack of cards being hung around his ne 
Justice requires, however, that we should mention, that in' 
addition to the strict prohibitions referred to, very wholesomflj 
injunctions were issued in regard to education, among otb 
tilings. Parents who did not send their children to scho 
were fined, and if that punishment proved of no avail, theii 
names were stricken from the list of burghei's. In compau] 
with Farel, Calvin prepared au ecclesiastical constitutiooitj 
which was sworn to by the burghers on the 20th November 
1536, and publicly read every Sunday. 

From Geneva, Calvin extended his influence over tl 
neighbouring district of Vaud, which was then under the 
government of Bern. In Vaud the Eeformation was not yet 
firmly established. The lords of Bern, who had shortly before 
taken possession of the territory, now consummated the Refor- 
mation with a mighty hand. On the 1st of October 1536, s 
disputation took place in the cathedral at Lausanne, Farel, 
Viret, Calvin, and a certain Peter Caroli being the speakers on 
the Evangelical side. A Franciscan who was present laid aside 
the dress of his order, declaring that thenceforth he would recog*^ 
nise no other head than the Lord Christ Caroli and Vi 
were tlie first Reformed pastors of Lausanne. The academy ^ 
revived, and in the first days of the year 1 5 3 7 an edict establi 
ing the Reformation in the land of Vaud was issued from Bezn. 




A time of trial and conflict now arrived for Calvin. The 
Anabaptists gave Mm trouble, in. the first place, but were 
vaiKjuished by him in a public disputation. He next became 
involved in a controversy with Caroli, who was a puffed-up 
and contentious man. He had been a doctor of the Sorbonne, 
but had joined the Evangelical party in Paris, and had become 
acquainted with Farel and Viret. After preaching for a timo 
in Neuchatel, he had, as was previously stated, been appointed 
pastor at Lausanne, together with Viret But the old 
Scholastic leaven now began to work again in the late doctor 
of the Sorbonne, He affirmed that prayer should be offertd 
for the dead, and that the saints should be invoked. He 
accused Calvin and the rest of the Genevan theologians of 
Arianism, because they did not attach the same value as him- 
self to the Scholastic definitions of the doctrine of the Trinity 
[Dreieiniffkei'i], and avoided the use of the un-biblical expres- 
sions " person," " trinity," and the like. Caroli demanded 
that the Genevans should sign the three ancient oecumenical 
Confessions of Faith.' This, however, they refused to do, not 
because they had any quarrel with the contents of these creeds, 
l)ut because they preferred not to place their necks beneath any 
yoke of the letter. By order of the Bernese Government, a 
synod was held in Lausanne, which Calvin attended. Caroli 
was defeated, censured as a slanderer, and compelled to leave 
the territories of Bern. Chagrined at his defeat, liis old 
sympathies revived 5 he went to Rome and returned to the 
bosom of the ancient Church. 

Calvin's period of conflict was, however, not yet over. A 
^rm now arose in Geneva. There had long existed a party 
to which the strictness of Calvin, whose severity was shared 
by Fare! and Courault (Corualdus), was anything but agree- 
able. Courault, who was a blind preacher, even siirpassed 

' The so.cftIled Apostolic Crewl, the Nicene Creed, nnd the 8o-c«lled Athon. 
•Stan Creed, kll of whii-h the Lutheran Church placed at tlie heail of it» s}*!!!- 
bolicol books. In regard to tlie so-called Athanasian Creed {QuicuntfUf), Caivin 
declared plainly tlmt the ancient Church, to whioli it was attributed, would 
never have assented to it. See Henut, i. pp. 180 and 181. 
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the other two in harshness. The disaffected party now sought 
an opportunity to vex their biivdensome eeusors and thus to 
drive them to extreme uieasiirea This opportunity was 
speedily found. Before the arrival of Calvin, Farel had 
radically done away with the traditional forms of worship. 
He had abolished not only the altar and images, but also the 
baptismal font, and had substituted ordinary leavened bread 
for unleavened bread in the Lord's Supper. With the excep- 
tion of Sunday, as the " Lord's Day," he had stricken out all 
holidays from the ecclesiastical calendar — not only the daj-s 
which were devoted to the commemoration of the Vii^in, but 
also Cbristroas and Ascension Day. In the Beruese Church, 
to which the Church of Lausanue now belonged, the baptismal 
fonts were left standing, unleavened bread was used in tha 
celebration of tlie Eucliarist (as was the case in Zurich also), 
and besides Sunday, the feasts of the Annunciation, Christmas, 
and Ascension were observed. The Bernese, who desired 
uniformity in the usages of the churches, made their dis- 
pleasure at the existing differences known to the Genevan 
Government, and the latter demanded that Calvin and F&rel 
should conform to the Bernese ritual. Both preachers refuse*! 
to comply with this requisition, wishing at least to wait until 
a synod, which was announced to meet at Zurich, should 
decide upon the question. Their refusal was ill received,' 
being regarded as an instance of culpable obstinacy and dis- ' 
obedience to the Government. The preachers were forbidden 
to enter the pulpit. They, however, disregarded the proliibition, 
on the ground that it is right to obey God rather than man ; 
and it must be confessed that the passionate language wliicb 
they (es|>ecially Courault) made use of in the pulpit, was not 
always worthy of that sacred place, nor was it in any wise 
adapted to conciliate the hearer. Judicious men — amo^g 
them some who belonged to other churches, as, for instance, 
Gryna-us of Basel — had in vain enjoined nioderation upon 
the indignant preachers. The people were in a state of thaj 
utmost excitement. There was raging and reviling in 
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taverns. Sodig tlireatened to throw Calvin into tlie Elioue, 
and others announced their detenu inatiou to shoot hiiti. 
ficuirilous writings were circukted. Processions of niasqueraders 
paraded the streets, scoffing at the Eeformers and deriding, at 
the same time, nnich that was sacred. All this took place 
at the holy season of Easter. Farel ascended the pulpit in 
the church of St. Gervaia, and proclaimed that under existing 
circumstances it would lie impossible for him to celebrate 
the Comraunion, as every condition requisite for a proper 
participation in it was lacking, viz. faith, love, repentance. 
Calvin pursued the same course at St. Peter's. On the 23d 
of April 1538, a meeting of the citizens was held, in con- 
Bequence of which the now odious preachers were comuiauded 
to leave the city within forty-eight hours. When Calvin 
received the decree, he remarked firmly and calmly : "Well! 
if we had heen the servant.s of men, we would now be ill 
repaid ; but we serve a great Master, who never lets those 
who serve Him go unrewarded, and who even pays tlieni 
what He does not owe them." He left the city, accompanied 
liy Farel. Courault had been previously imprisoned, and 
after his discharge was also sent into exile. Soon after the 
banishment of these three, Antoine Saunier, school inspector 
of Geneva, was also compelled to leave the city. Calvin and 
Farel repaired to Bern, for the purpose of complaining of tlie 
•wrong which had been done them, and of vindicating their 
own behaviour. They again expressed their willingness to 
submit to the decrees of the Synod of Zurich. They also 
attended the Synod in person, and endeavoured to biing about 
an understanding in i-egard to the matter with which they 
were concerned. They even confessed that in their zeal they 
might occasionally have overstepped the bounds of moderation. 
Their statements at least made manifest the fact that it was 
not a spirit of obstinate persistence in their own way which 
had induced them to resist the commands of the Genevan 
Government. They had been unwilling to concede to the 
latter the right to impose usages of worship upon the Church. 
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The Bernese thereupon entered into negotiations with Geneva, 
in the hope of effecting a repeal of the decree in question. 
The hostile party, however, succeeded, at the eleventh hour, 
in frustrating this endeavour on the part of Bern, and the 
decree was adhered to. " What, then, became of the banished 
preachers ? " it will be asked. Courault, for the few day* 
which still remained to him on earth, was appointed pastor 
at Orbe. Farel, after accompanying Calvin to Basel, accepted 
a call to Neuchatel, where, with few interruptions, he spent 
the remainder of his years.^ Calvin went from Basel to 
Strassburg, having, through the instrumentality of Bucer, 
received a call to the latter place. Like the impetuous Farel 
at Geneva, peace-loving Bucer pressed this call home upon 
Calvin when the latter hesitated to accept it, assuring him 
that it was a divine summons, which it woidd be perilous to 
decline, and enforcing his admonition with a reference to the 
prophet Jonah and his mission to Nineveh. Calvin accepted 
the call, and became pastor of the considerable congregation 
of French refugees (it is estimated that they numbered about 
1500) to whom the church of St. Nicholas had been ceded, 
lie was also speedily enabled to deliver theological lectures, 
the council granting him a small stipend. Here, in the " New 
Jerusalem," as Strassburg was called at this time, Calvin im- 
mediately became associated in friendly intimacy with Bucer, 
Capito, Hedio, Niger, and J. Sturm. From here he visited, as we 
have already seen, the religious conferences of Frankfort and 
Hagenau, of Worms and Regensburg, on one of which occasions 
he made the acquaintance of Melanchthoa^ Thus, also, be 
l)ecame familiar with German theology and the circumstances 
of the German Church. His connection with the great teacher 
of Germany continued until the death of the latter, although 
their dispositions were very different, and Calvin could not 
repress the idea that Melauchthon was sometimes too jnelding. 

I He laboured for a time in McU and its vicinity, imd uko speat some 
BinoDg tbe Wiildeases. He died 13th September 1545, at the age of Mveat;' 
six, after hsring married Into in life. 

* At the Conference of Worms. 
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Cal>'in, soon after his settlement in Strassburg, followed the 
example of other Eeformers, and married. His heart was 
won by a widow, Idelette de Bures of Guelders. Her former 
husband, John Storder of Liege, had been an Anabaptist, but 
was converted from his eiTor by Calvin. Beza speaks of this 
lady as a discreet and honourable woman.' Tlie marriage 
took place in September 1540. Of this union, which lasted 
for only ten years, at the end of which period Calvin's wife 
died, one son was the only issue, and he lived but for a short 
time. " The Lord gave me a son," writes Calvin, " and He 
hath taken him away again ; let them (my adversaries) regard 
my affliction as a disgrace, if it please them so to do. Cannot 
I count my sons by tens of thousands throughout the Christian 
world ? " In like manner, Epaminondas once remarked that 
he would leave behind him two immortal daughters, his 
victories at Leuctra and Mantinea. And, in truth, in Calvin's 
case, it is useless for us to seek for those interesting features 
of a genial family life which attract us in the life of Luther. 
The former, grand and imposing in character, did not belong 
to the contracted sphere of home — he was the property of the 
Church ; nor did he belong to a secluded provincial or national 
church, like Zwingle, but to the ideal Church of God, scattered 
throughout the world. To labour for the Church, to liazard 
all for her, to merge his life in hers, was his vocation. He 
was a Christian cosmopolitan in the noblest sense of the word. 
And yet, cosmopolite though he was, he did not forget his 
Genevan Church, to which he had first been sent in the 
providence of God Even during his stay in Strassburg, he 
watched over it most attentively. He was in constant cor- 
respondence with the friends who had continued faithful to 
him, whom he exhorted not to return evil for evil, but to 
overcome evil with good, in obedience to the apostle's com- 
mand. He at this time himself advised submission in regard 
to external points of worship, 

Calvin did not abandon his literary labours while at Strass- 
' Gravlt honutaque /tmina. 
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burg. He preparerl a second edition of the Instiiiiies, placing 
on the title-page of the copies which were intended for Franc 
the disguised name of Alcuiu. It was here also that he:? 
wrote his celebrated Cammentari/ on tJie Epistle to the 
Romans^ and his treatise on the Lord's Supper; the latteri 
work was originally written in French, and afterwards trans-'] 
lated into Lxtin. Luther, who was strongly prejudiced against , 
everything that flowed from the pen of Zwingle, expressed i 
his satisfaction with the treatises of Calvin.' 

Calvin's absence from Geneva had meanwhile been utiL'zed 
by the Romish imrty in an endeavour to entice the Genevese , 
back into the old Church. Cardinal James Sadolet, bishop of I 
Carpentras in the county of Avignon,* an important dignitary 
in the Romisli Churcli, and, uioreover, a man of gi-eat piety j 
and noble character, in the year 1539 addressed himself to 
the senate and people of Geneva in a well-written epistle, in 
which he strove to win his " dearly-beloved brethren in i 
Christ" back to Kome. The council was thereby plunged 
in no little embarrassment. What could it oppose to thej 
arguments of the clever rhetorician and dialectician ? It wrasi 
a case in which there was need of the pen of a Calvin, whaj 
alone was sufficient for such an opponent. Accordingly, tb« 
cardinal's letter was transmitted to Calvin, with the request] 
that he would answer it. This Calvin did in a masterljl 
manner. "Wliile he recognised the talents of his opjwnent,, 
he pointed out to lum that his letter contained a greaterl 
amount of dazzling rhetoric than of sound theology, and 
refuted his arguments with cogent reasoning. He concluded 

' Thi.<« is not the place for o pflrliculiir exaiuiiiation into the merits of Gklfin 
w an interpreter of Scripture. Wp will but remark that an important exegetial 
authority (Prof. E. Reuss of Strassburg) calls Calvin the greatest uxegete of hi» 
centnry. Comp. also TnoLrcK, Litter. Anaeiijir fitr chriMlicht Theologat tnt 
the year 1831. 

» In a letter to M. Bucer, of Hth October 1539, Luther sent grentings to 
Sturm and Calnii. stating thnt hi- hii'l rend the writings (UIkUoh) of the LiUvt 
with singular pleasure {iiitij/uluri voliipUttr). See De WKTre, v. No. 1884. 

* Comp. on Sadol«t, NEVt>KcK.Elt's article in Herzog'a Realtnc. xiiL pp. 2^7 aqq. 
Uii letter and Calvin's answer are to Ive fouud in vol. r. of the SlCMsbtug 
edition of the Reformer's works. 
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his reply with the desire that the Lord miglit open the 
cardinal's eyes to the true unity of the Church, as based only 
upon Christ, His word, and His Spirit. This answer was 
heartily approved by Lnther, and Melanchthou was able to 
write to Strassburg that Calvin " was higher in favour " at 
Wittenberg. The Genevese now began to see more and more 
clearly that they stooil in immediate and ui^ent need of the 
very man whom they had so shamefully banished. The 
storm, which had continued for some time after Calvin's 
departure from Geneva, was now at an end.* The people, or 
at least a large proportion of them, clamorously demanded 
his recall The council therefore despatched a letter to 
Calvin, which he received in Worms during his attendance 
upon the conference there assembled. Calvin's first answer 
to tliis appeal was a declinature. " There is," he wrote to 
a friend, " no place in the world which I so much dread as 
Geneva." His consent to return was at last won by the 
united entreaties of Farel, Viret, and Bucer, the lost of whom 
pled against his own interests,^ and the representations of 
a formal embassy from Geneva. For a time, however, he 
limited the period of his promised sojourn in that city to 
two years. He also affixed strict conditions to his return. 
" If you would have me in your city," was his message to 
the magistrate, " you must abolish the prevailing sins of 
Geneva. If you are sincere in recalling me, banish the vices 
in company with which I cannot dwell within your walls. I 
cannot live in the same place with a church whose discipline 
is in ruins, and where audacity in evil-doing prevails un- 
punished. Not the pope, not tyrants who rage only outside 
of the Church — no ! sensuality, gluttony, perjury, and the 

' The i)arty of the Guill^rmitu (tbas the adherents of Ouillaumo Farel were 
styled), and consequently of the R*forniitttion, had ranquished the Arf/iicJtaux 
(literally, Articolants, so called frotn the nrtiflcs which they put forth). The 
head of the latter party, the Syndic and Captain-general Jean Philippe, had been 
executed in punishment of his acts of violence. Since hia fall, Calvin's recall 
bad been certain (KAMPscnri,TE, p. 365). 

' Bucer again referred hira to Jonah. The Swin cities of Zurich, B«ni, and 
Basel also wrote to Calvin uipng his return. 
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like, crimes that publicly contradict my doctrine and dark« 
tlie Church inwardly, are the arch-enemies of the gosp 
What avails it to keep off the wolves that attack 
■without, if the Hock be wasted and destroyed by pestiler 
witldn!"^ On the 13tli of September 1541, Calvin enter 
Geneva amid the acclamations of the people. The council 
immediately conferred with him, in the hope of gaining from 
him a promise of pernjaiietit abode in the city. Among other 
things, it presented tim with cloth for a new coat The 
Strassburgers, however, expressed their unwillingness to re- 
linquish all claim to the man whom they had learned to 
esteem and love. Considerable negotiation was requisite for 
the settlement of this difficulty, which was at last terminated] 
by the Strassburgei-s presenting to him the right of honor 
citizenship, and proposing to continue his salary, which latt 
offer he declined. He now estabhshed himself in Geneva, 
the dwelling assigned him in the neighbourhood of St Petef 
(Rue des Chanoines)^ and again entered upon the duties 
pastor and professor of theolog)'. 

' MULLEK, Reliquien, iv. p. 114. Comp, HEi(RV, i. pp. 885 aqq. ; 
i. pp. 818 wiq. 

' Culrin's salary vaa fixed at 500 florins and some addidonol payinent i 
produce. He received five times ns much as was drawn by a syndic. 
uisaj CMinot be thonght cxtravaf^ant, however, evcu from a modem point i 
view, when we coiifiidcr that it was necessary for liim to expend tntwh 
chkritable purpoBcs, e.<)j)ecially in the entertaintnent of stning«ra (laBaitig Uir 
Geneva ; and thU fact is alleged as the motive for so larg« an oUowuice is I 
protocol of the coanciL 
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CALVIN'S proceedings at Geneva have been variously 
apprehended and represented. He has ])een called the 
" Lyciu-gua of Geneva ; " he has been compared to a Eoman 
dictator, to a pope such as Gregory vii. or Innocent m., and 
even to an oriental caliph.' An influence over the Genevan 
Government has been ascribed to liirn tliat would cause the 
latter to appear as the mere tool of his hierarchical passion. 
According to some accounts, it would seem that, like the 
Olympian Jupiter, he had merely to nod, and the whole earth 
trembled. Such exaizgemted statements have been reduced to 
their proper level by modern investigation.' It has been 
proved that not only in political affairs, but even in 
ecclesiastical matters, the civil authorities of Geneva insisted 
jealously upon their rights, and reserved to themselves the 

' MAiMDOi'Rn, Hutoire rfw Calmnupii^, i. p, 114. 

* AtfkviE RocET, L'iglige tl I'ilat d Omfve du vivemt de- Calvin, ilude 
d'hutoire jHtlitico • ecclefiiastique, Geneva, 18(57 (also in the BiUtoth^que 
uiiiivr»etle of 1865). Com]i. also HtNDExHAOKN, Utlitr drn Eiii/ius </« 
Citlnn'wTims anf die Idien von Ulant und ttaaUhurgcrUcher Freihtil, Deru, 
1842. 
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prerogative of final decision ; and that there were not lackii 
instances when their opinions conflicted with those of it 
Consistory. It ia a fact, nevertheless, that a theocracy — not 
in the Roman Catholic, but in the old biblical sense of the 
•word — was one of Calvin's ideals, one which he endeavouiied 
to realize by all the means that he regarded as legitimate. 
What he desired above all things to promote was, not his 
own glory, not the glory of the priestly indiWdual or clasa, 
bat the glory of God. In the entertainment of this theocratic, 
longing, he sympathized with the world-historic ideas of th« 
better popes of tl>e Middle Ages, though with a difference, : 
we have already intimated. And thus, aiming too high, at an 
object which from its very nature is unattainable for humanity, 
it happened that Calvin, like the popes to whom we have re- 
ferred, in the choice of means frequently overstepped the bonnda 
of sagacious secular policy as well as of judicious thedc 
We have already demonstrated the fact that Calvin 
self entertained exalted ideas of his mission, that he feUJ 
himself to be called by God. and placed by Him in those i 
situations wb-ich he filled. He compared himself not merely 
to minor prophets, such as Jonah, but also to David, the great 
prophet- king ; for as the latter was called away from his flock 
to the highest dignity which the kingdom afforded, in like 
manner, Calvin felt, did God draw him forth from indigence 
and obscurity, and entrust him with the honourable ofiice of a 
herald and minister of the gospel.' And who can wonder 
that he recognised the higher hand of God in his recall to 
Geneva after so many conflicts ? Nay, more, mtist not this 
unquestioning faith in his higher mission be regarded as the 
determinative principle of all his subsequent actions ? As 
part of his welcome to Geneva, there was a general celdnm- 
tion of the Lord's Supper — a feast of reconciliation, as it were. 
Days of repentance and prayer were set apart in every week 
for the invocation of the help and favour of God upon Geneva 

' See the preface to his Commenlarif on the P*alm» ; cotnp. Rampscbvltk, 
p. 221. 
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and its chureli. Agreeably to Calvin's wishes, a strict 
ecclesiastical auil moral discipline now^begau to be exercised 
by the Consistory. Cursing, swearing, drinking, neglect of 
attendance upon the public worship of God, dancing aud other 
amusements, among them some that are now universally 
regarded as innocent, were severely censured. If, notwith- 
standing this, there were some who engaged in any of the 
misdemeaouiirs above mentioned, such offenders were excluded 
from the Lord's Supper ; no civil penalty, however, was 
inflicted upon thtm. The ordinances of divine worship were 
regulated. There was preaching in every church twice on 
Sunday ; ' the arrangement, however, was such that the 
pastors circulated in the different churches, as the whole city 
constituted but one congregation — a custom which was retained 
in Geneva till the present day.'^ It was directed that the 
Lord's Supper should be celebrated four times during the 
year — oa Easter-day, Whitsunday, Christmas (or rather on the 
Sunday nearest to Christmas, that day not being observed as 
a special festival), and on tlie first Sunday in September. 
Children were not admitted to the Lord's Supper, but were 
obliged to attend upon the course of instruction specially 
designed for them until the time of their admission to the 
Eucharist. Instruction was imparted to the children during 
the noon hour on every Sunday. Calvin, who previously had 
written a catechism in a dogmatical form, now issued a 
second, different from the first, being arranged in questions 
and answers. This catechism has not the genial and artless 
simplicity of either the Lutheran or the CEcolampadiaa cate- 
chism, but, like everything else which flowed from the pen of 
Calvin, it is remarkable for its theological thoroughness and 
solidity.' The form of worship observed in the Genevese 




' Predching was, however, not confined to Sundays. Numerous semtons 
wore delivered during the week, and there vita no day on which publio wonliip 
was not celebrated. 

* BUNOENKK, p. 20ft. 

* Both catechisms, and also the liturgy {Forme da prUren eeeUtioMju^), 
we to be found in vols. v. and vi. of the new edition of Calrin's worlu. 
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Church, with all its simplicity, — nay, on account of that very 
quality, — was solemn anil impressive. It had the api)earanoe, 
of proceeding from a congregation of Chriatians permeated 
and upborne by the pure truth of the divine word, and 
needing no external incentive to devote themselves whole- 
lieartedly to the seivice of the li\'ing God. The standing 
prayer was of a penitential character ; in some of the Reformed 
churches it is still used every Sunday, and is to be found in 
their service-books. The singing, which was restricted to the 
time preceding and immediately subsequent to the sermon, 
was conducted with solemn monotony, in heavy, long-drawn 
notes. The Psalms constituted the only material for this 
part of the service. In this particular, the Genevese Church 
presented a striking contrast to the Lutheran Church, with it« 
wealth and variety of song. 

The prescripts relating to divine worship were, however, 
not confined to the public celebration thereof in the sanctuary. 
It was intended that every house should be a house of prayer, 
a church in miniature, a household of God. The ministers, 
who were chosen ])y the churches, composed, in their totality, 
the " Venerable Company " ( Viriirahh Compagnie). It was 
their duty, in conjunction with the elders, diligently to visit 
every house, and, when it seemed necessary, to examine the 
inmates in the catechism, and to investigate the religious and 
moral condition of families generally. Distinct from the 
Venerable Company was the Consistory, a court composed of 
the clergy and lay elders, whose duty it was energetically to 
execute ecclesiastical discipUne. The work of this body 
Calvin regarded as the veritable sinew and essential substance 
of ecclesiastical life. 

On the 9th of November 1541, the "Ecclesiastical 
Ordinances " were ratified by the Council of Two Hundred. 
and on the 20th of the same month were adopted by the 
people without any objection. Finally, on the 2d of 
January 1542, the ecclesiastical fundamental law of the state 
was most solemnly proclaimed to the people, who had been 
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asseuiLleci by the blowing of trumpets aiid tlie pealing of tbe 
great bell. Tlie execution of tlie law led, it is true, to fresU 
difficulties and complicjitions, which it is not our purpose to 
discuss. Earnestly as Calvin at first strove after raoderation 
in his personal conduct, — and that he did thus strive, even 
his opponeuts must acknowledge, — although he laid all 
possible restraint upon himself, doing violence, in many 
respects, to hia own nature, and besought of God the gift of 
gentleness and patience, a nuiuber of unpleasant encounters' 
ensued. Persons who objected to sacrificing their indepen- 
dence of thought and action, and who were not ready to adiiere 
in every particular to Calvin and bis programme of reform, 
easily incurred peril of expulsion ftora the city as tlisturbers 
of the public order, if haply they escaped severer punishioeut. 
Proceedings were instituted against a number of individuals, 
who were made to experience the punitive severity of " Master 
Calvin " and " the seigniors of the Consistory." 

Among these sufferers we mention first Sebastian Castellio 
(Chatillon, or really Chateillou).' He was born iu the year 
1515, iu Savoy according to some accounts, wlule others 
mention Daupluny as his birth-place.* His pai-ents were poor 
but honest people.'^ Sebastian was jxissessed of unusual gifts, 
and, in particidar, of an extraordinary facility in acquiring 
languages. He studied in Lyons at first, and afterwards at 
.g, at which {dace he was for a time an inmate of tho 
'«UBtt6 "house with Calvin. Through Llie influence of the latter, 
he obtained the position of regent of the College at Geneva 
He was an out-and-out philologist, even iu his study o£ 
theology, and was unable to elevate himself to tlie grand views 
of Calvin. He met the speculative dogmatism of the latter 



' In ikllasion to the C'Astalion spring, he delighted to cull hinuelf Caatallio. 
romp. .1. Mauly (1S62). 

• Mahly decidw in favour of the latter plnce (p. 7). He derives from 
authentic documents the infoniiittiou that liis binli-pUce was not ChatiUon en 
Breese, u is j;«iioraUy Rsscrted, bat M&rtin du Fresne, half a mile from Nautua. 

■ A favourite proverb in his father's house was, " Ou rcudre, on pendru, on 
lea peinei d'enfer attendre. " 
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■with a simple and prosaic criticism that was quick to fasten 
upon details. Neither could Castellio accept the allegorical 
interpretation of the Song of Solomon, by which the love 
relations set forth in the Canticle are viewed as a juy«tical 
glorification of Clirist and His relation to the Church. The 
philological Humanist l>eheld notliing in this inspired book 
save an erotic poem in the oriental style. And even from 
this human point of view he liad no appreciation whatever of 
the tender beauties of the poem. Ho regarded it as " a carnal 
love-song," as Hottinsrer expresses it, or, as Calvin tells us, aa 
an obscene and lascivious poem, in which Solomon gave 
expression to his impure love.' He therefore desired to have 
it expunged from the canon of the sacred writings. Sucli 
an inconsiderate criticism and condemnation of a biblical 
book necessarily and justly excited indignation. In dogmatical 
things, also, the pedagogue ventured to differ from Calvin in 
opinioa Thus it was in the doctrine of Christ's descent into , 
hell. Calvin's doctrine of election — a doctrine which has 
oflFended others beside Castellio — was the one with which ha ' 
had least sympathy. Notwithstanding these differences, be 
believed himself warranted in using the good gifts with which 
God had endowed him in endeavouring to promote the glory 
of God. His pliilological ability was of advantage to him in 
his translations of the Bible into Latin and French. In his 
Latin translation he strove chiefly after an elegant and 
classical diction — a style which would at the same time te 
acceptable to the reading world of that day, and which would 
also recommend itself to the wits of the period. By the 
avoidance of so-called Hebraisms, however, much that is in 
the highest degree characteristic of the Bible was in great 
measure deprived of its force. The element of foreboding 
and mystery was lost in a language which conformed too 
perfectly to the speech of everyday life." Castellio sent 

I "Carnipn obsca'num ct la^ivum, quo Salomo impadicoa snoa uoom 
descriiiserit." 
* Similar remulu will apply to Castellio'a traiuUtiou ol the Bible iutoFrendi, 
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proofs of tliis translation to Cahiii ; the latter expressed him- 
self dissatisfied witli the work, and afterwards, when the 
Bible actually appeared, the Genevan clergy spoke of it iu 
terms of abhorrence. In addition to all this, the school- 
master ventured on one occasion, in a discourse which he 
delivered before a meeting of the clerg)', to contrast the 
Apostle Paul and the preachers of the gospel at Geneva, 
thereby causing the latter to appear in anything but an 
advantageous light, and giving offence to many. Altogether, 
Cnlvin and his adherents considered that there were sufljcient 
reasons to justify tliem in getting rid of so burdensome a 
man. Although he was not formally deprived of his situation, 
it was intimated to him, plainly enough, that his removal 
was desired, and admission to the ministry, which he had 
applied for, was denied him. On his withdrawal from the 
College, Cahan, iu the name of the Genevan clergy, presented 
him with a testimonial, commendatory of his moral conduct 
and bis high qualifications for educational service ; the 
Eefonner could not refrain, however, from referring to 
Castellio's theological heresies,' Castellio, having thus lost 
his office, found it necessary to leave Geneva. Accompanied 
by his wife, four sons, and four daughters, he repaired to 
Basel, where, with the assistance of the noble bookseller 
Oporiu, he contrived to gain a scanty subsistence.* Finally, 
in 1553, he was appoined professor in ordinary of the Greek 
language at Basel 

in which. Tor instance, he changes fa e^ne du Seignevr into fe touper, etc. 
Castellio was the forerunner of the modem tnintilatore of the Bible, u clas* 
which has hod its rcprvaeiitativea in Germany »a well aa eUewhere. 

' It voKj be mentioned, as .1 ctmracteristic inciilt-nt, that when, at the time of 
the plague <1S43), most uf the Genevese cler;ry held back from senrice at the 
ho.sjiital, Castellio Toluntecred to risit the sick who were there, but hiaoiferwaa 
declined (whether on account of his heterodoxy or not, is not stated). See 
Kami'vcbultk, p. 685 ; J^Iauly, p. 16. According to StIuelix, p. 867, and 
others, Castellio's withdrawal from OeneTa was voluntary. 

* In company with other jmor people he was sometinies occupied in drawing 
the driftwood, that floated into the Rhine from the Birs, out of the water, and 
selling it to the Goremment for a small sum. His opi>oncnts thereupon accused 
him of theft, and Castellio found it necessary publicly to vindicate himself from 
this charge. 
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But the most serious contest in which Calvin became m 
volved was waged against the party by bira styled Libertin 
\Vbo, it may be asked, were these ? — a question which 
susceptible of different answers. If, on the one hand, we 
credit exclusively the declarations of Calvin and his adherents, 
they were persons who resembled the old " Spirituals " of the 
Middle Ages; who, like some fanatics in Germany, used the word 
" spirit " improperly, and, under the pretence of spiritualizing 
Christiiiuity, robbed it of its positive substance — being, in 
fact, disguised Pantheists and ludifferentists.' Possibly, such 
sentiments were accompanied by a corresponding life, which 
spumed the restraints of the law, and practically advocated 
the emancipation of tlie ilesh. On the other hand, if we 
regard others, whose testimony is not to be rejected, and who, 
especially in modern times, have established themselves on the 
basis of an unprej udiced investigation of history, we find tJui 
odious name to have been conferred also upon a party whii 
was opposed in general to the unlimited authority of Calvio, 
and which, from its attachment to the Geneva of fonner daya 
and the habits and ciistoms thereof, strove in particular to 
resist the French influence. According to this view of the 
subject, the Libertines would correspond to the old " Con- 
federates " [EtdgcTwssen]^ who formerly resisted the rule of tlie 
Mamelukes, and who at this time did not deny their Protestant 
sentiments, but wliose Protestantism was not of the Calvinistic 
type. A distinction between religious and political Libertines 
has also been made.' Time may elucidate this whole subject 
still furtlier. It may, however, already be assumed with suffi- 
cient certainty, that in the opposition formed against Calvin, 
there was a mingling of very different elements, some being 
of a noble, and others of a baser character. Instances of a 
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* The latter aUo appeared under the name of Kicodemites, • party wlnkk 
mnintaint'd that u luau might be an Kvangclical ut heart and yet oQtWRrilT 
profew tlte Catholic ri'ligion, jiLst ait Xicodvmus was a *ecrtt iulh«i«at af tka 
Jxird. Tliese, a.\ao, were opposed by Calvin, 

* Se« Hkkzog, title "Calvin," JRealenc. ii. p. 520; comp. also Trkcuui, 
title " Libertiner," viii. pp. 876 squ. 



similar sort have been found in all ages. In any case, Calvin's 
position was a difficult one, and all his ^xreatness and Christian 
heroism were requisite to enable him to maintain his stand 
like a rock on which the surges dash and break. True, he 
exhibited his hinnan fallibility by occasionally resorting to 
measures which we of the present day can scarcely reconcile 
with the fundamental Christian principles of his character, 
and far be it from ua to deny that such was the fact. As has 
frequently been the case, however, in all ages of the world, 
the unbridled masses of the godless required no other reason 
for delighting to abuse so conspicuous a man, than that they 
found his moral greatness oppressive, his life of faith a vexation 
and folly, and his whole character and conduct a thorn in the 
flesh. These contemptible enemies of Calvin even went to the 
length of naming tlieir dogs after the bated minister, besides 
perpetrating a variety of similar outrages. We will now 
proceed to a nearer view of other individuals with whom 
Calvin became involved in conflicts. 

Pierre Ameaux was, at the time of Calvin's rule in Geneva, a 
member of the Council of Two Hundred, of the smaller Council 
of Sixty, and of the Council of State, a captain of artillery, 
and governor of the military munitions of the city. By 
occupation he was a manufacturer of playing-cards. He had 
professed adherence to the tenets of the Anabaptists. His 
wife having for some offence been condemned to a few days' 
imprisonment, Ameaux indulged in all manner of invectives 
against Calvin, calling him, for instance, a second pope and a 
tyrant. He was fined sixty thalers. Nor was Calvin content 
with this punishment. He demanded that Ameaux should make 
him the amcwlc futnorabU, which was performed by the culprit, 
clad in the slurt of a penitent and holding in his hand a burn- 
ing torch, kneeling before the person whom he had offended 
and thus craving his pardon. This treatment of Ameaux occa- 
sioned much commotion among the people, and some stormy 
.scenes ensued, which it is not our purpose to enlarge upon.' 
■ See StXbzli.v, i. p. 392. 
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Aini Perrin, captain-general (commandant) of the city, tti 
one of the men who had been instrumental in procuring t; 
recall of Calvin, but who were afterwards unwilling to subi 
to his ecclesiastical discipline. Like Ameaux, he had a b; 
Avife, a daughter of old Favre, who was himself one of Calvia1| 
sworn enemies. This woman is described as " a perfoct fury,' 
capable of hurling all possible insults at Calvin. She, too. 
was punished with imprisonment. The day succeeding that on 
which she was condemned, Calvin found upon his pulpit 
paper in which he and his colleagues were threatened wilt 
death. This paper contained also some accusations of • 
political nature, chai-ging Calvin with desiring to betray 
Geneva to France.' Perrin was banished and his effigy was 
hanged on the gallows, 

Jacques Gruet was descended from a good family, and had, 
formerly been a canon. Heavy charges were brought aga' 
him. He was accused not only of personal invectives 
Calvin, although these also were laid to his charge, but 
moreover, of outrageous blasphemies against the Founder ot 
Christianity. In the summer of 1547 he had, by a pub 
notice, threatened Calvin and his associates with deal 
alleging that it was wrong for the whole city to obey om 
melancholy man who was endeavouring to deprive the peo; 
of every pleasure. He had called Calvin a pope and 
hypocrite. Similar insults were contained in a not© whii 
he laid upon the pulpit of the fieformer. Nor was this 
In a book, which was not, indeed, discovered until after 
death of Gruet (he having concealed it under the roof of hb 
house), he called Christ a deceiver. A criminal process was 
instituted against this man. For a month he was subjeotad 
to torture, and ou the 26th of June he died on the scafTi 
The motives assigned for this severe sentence were not o; 







' On th«8o processes corap. Gallipfb, Qut^f/vfs pnijr'» d'hUtoln eanote »oit ■_ 
proeh crinimeU inUtUi* d Uetitee ett 1547 jKiur hauU Crahiton ctmtrt Ami 
Perrin, ancien gyndic, conteiller, c< capitainr-gin(ral dt la rfpiU>liqtif tt eo^trt 
mm aceutatrur LaureiU Maiijrff, dit le Maynifi'iw, ttc., 1862. 
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that he had spoken contemptuously of religion, that he had 
professed disregard for divine and human laws and styled 
them a work of human caprice, and that he had wished to 
overthrow the institutions of the Church, but also that he had 
Bpoken ill of CaKin and his colleagues in the ministry. The 
blasphemous book above referred to, having been discovered 
in the place of its concealment, was burned by the public 
executioner. 

In the commencement of the sixth decade of the century, 
Calvin became involved in a vexatious conflict with Jerome 
Bolsec, formerly a Carmelite monk. A fugitive from the court 
of Ferrara in Italy, he had taken refuge at Geneva, where he 
turned his knowledge of medicine to account by practising as a 
physician. He believed himself called upon to oppose Calvin's 
doctrine of unconditional election, which he accordingly did 
with all possiUe decision. He laid before tlie Consistory a 
paper in which he declared the above-mentioned doctrine to 
be an error, and one more injurious than the errors of Papistry. 
The Consistory informed him that he must either abstain from 
meddling with theology and devote himself to his profession, 
or leave the city. Bolsec withdrew to Vevay (in the territory 
of Vaud), and thence continued his polemics. The Lausanne 
theologians, Viret and Beza, endeavoured to put a stop to hia 
proceedings. A provincial synod of Vaud announced to him 
that it would no longer endure his "confusing nonsense." 
Ue thereupon returned to Geneva. Calvin's enemies now 
stationed themselves at his back and encouraged him to 
attack the Keformer. On the 16th of October 1551, Bolsec 
attended the service of the congregation, in which, after the 
close of the sermon, every one present was at liberty to make 
some remarks. Andre Jusey preached, in agreement with 
Calvin's views, on the eighth chapter of John. Calvin himself 
was there, but not in his accustomed place, so that Bolsec 
thought him absent, and began accordingly to attack him in 
the most violent manner. He declared that there was notliing 
more impious and absurd than the doctrine of election- that 
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any person who professed it, made God the author of sin and 
a very tyrant, taking pleasure in damning His creatures. He 
even boldly affirmed that Augustine Icnew nothing of tlus 
doctrine, and that it was invented by Laurentius Valla (in tlie 
fourteenth century), thus exposing his gross ignorance. CalviD 
at this juncture emerged from his concealment, to the great. 
terror of the speaker. It was easy for tlie Reformer to refute 
the statements of his opponent. Bolsec, who had nothing to 
reply, was arrested in the church, removed to prison, and at 
length banished fnim Geneva, being threatened with a cudgel- 
ling if he were ever found again on Genevan soil The opinion 
of the other Swiss churches had been sought before the last 
measure was taken, as Bolsec had asserted that they were on 
liis side. Such, indeed, was not the case ; they, however, 
disapproved of the manner in which he was ti-eated. The 
Bernese had at first espoused the cause of Bolsec ; but Calvin 
wrote them a letter, in which he painted the erroneous teadi- 
ings of the man in the darkest colours, and oilled him a 
deceiver, a faithless scoundrel, a destructive pest, Bolsec 
found an ally in the exiled Castellio. By this conflict with 
Bolsec, Calvin was induced to publish a special treatise on his 
doctrine on election of grace, already set forth less in detail 
in his Institutes} Twenty-six years later, thirteen years after 
Calvin's death, Bolsec took a mean revenge on the author of 
his banishment, by composing a libellous tractate, full of the 
most venomous calumnies against Calvin.* 

But of all the controversial acts in Calvin's life, the one 
which has always excited the greatest interest is the prooees 
of Servetus. Michael Servetus (Servede),' by birth a Spaniard, 
of the province of Aragon, was by profession a physician. 



' The treatise referred tola De cetema Dei pmdettmaiioiie. 

' De la rir, momrt, acten, doctrine, el mart de Jean Catv'm. He •cctued 
Calvin of the must contemptible vices, and declared that he had once been 
branded and hor8«-whi{>i>cd for an infamous crime, etc. And to this day 
certain historians turn to this sewer of lies as u fountain of truth. 

* TkkchsKL, OrichicJUe der Antilrinifarier : I. ilkharl SerVft und 
VcrffinQer, Heidelberg, 1839 ; and Hebzog's Itraltnc. xiv, pp. 286 aqq. 
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though he was also skilled in jurisprudence, and had, moreover, 
taken part in the religious movement of the age. He had 
met with Calvin as a theological opponent at Pai'ia, and had 
been challenged by him to a disputation. Servetus, however, 
failed to make his appearance, and went to Vienna instead. 
Calvin is reported (by his adversaries) to have given the 
government of that place informatiou against him as a teaclier 
of erroneous doctrine. This Calvin denied, affirming at the 
same time, that even if he had thus acted, he would have been 
guilty of nothing wrong. Servetus was imprisoned at Vicnne, 
but made his escape in April 1553. He proceeded to Geneva. 
What he sought there, whether or not he desired to ally himself 
with the Libertines, is a question that we shall not attempt to 
decide. For four weeks he succeeded in concealing himself, but 
at the end of that jieriod Calvin discovered him. The council was 
immediately inlomied of lua presence. Nicholas de Fontaines, 
a Frenchman, and Calvin's amanuensis, appeared as com- 
plainant against Servetus, who, on the 13th of August 1553, 
was committed to prison, together, as the law required, with 
his accuser. The charge against Servetus consisted of thirty- 
eight articles, setting forth dangerous errors alleged to be 
maintained by him. A slight consideration of these errors is 
requisite. 

According to Beza's description of Servetus, the latter was 
a monster, compounded of all possible disgusting and extra- 
vagant heresies.* Modern investigation has furnished us with 
a less terrific picture of him. It has been said tliat Servetus 
denied the divinity of Christ, that he regarded Jesus of 
Nazareth as a mere man. But this, also, is incorrect. 
Servetus, if we may believe his own statements, beheld in 
Christ the Son of God. Nay, more, he did not deny that the 
fulness of the Godhead dwelt in Christ. That which, how- 
ever, he did most positively disaffirm was, that the Son of 
God, Jesus Christ, had, like the Father, existed from eternity 

^ " Monstrum ex omnibiLg qoantumTU raucidis et portentosU hicri*«ibu» con* 
ILilum." 
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as a Person distinct from the Father. The Logos (the Word) ' 
he did not regard as identical witli the personal Clirist. He 
thus, undoubtedly, combated the doctrine of the Trinity as , 
formulated by the Church, and in this respect adhered to the I 
opinions of Sabellius and Photinus,' — opinions condemned by 
the ancient Church, it is true, but which, in modern times, 
have received more lenient judgment. It cannot be denied 
that the idea of a divinity filling the man (Jesus) had a 
pantheistic background, nor that the heterodoxy of Servetas 
appeared in more than a single instance; in fact, it must be 
admitted that his whole way of thinking contained .something 
that might have been perilous to the entire doctrinal Bjstem 
of the Reformation. There was, moreover, in the personal 
character of the man something that repelled confidence, — a 
restless, defiant, and sarcastic element. Many of his utter- 
ances must necessarily have been offensive to a pious mind ; 
as, for instance, his comparison of the ecclesiastical Trinity to 
the three-headed dog Cerberus, or his pantheistic declaration, 
during his examination, that the pavement upon which he 
stood was itself God. But however frightful may be ouri 
conception of the man and his doctrine (though we cannot fail 
to perceive some deep religious traits in his character), the 
whole course of procedure against him will fill us with still 
greater abhorrence, if we attempt to judge it by the standard 
of modem humanity. "We must, however, consider the wholej 
aflfair in connection with the age in which it occurred, and the 
ideas then prevalent It will readily be understood that 
Calvin exerted himself to the utmost to lead the erring maa 
to another way of thinking, even visiting him in his dnngeon. 
liUt Servetus experienced a feeling of repulsion when in the' 
presence of Calvin. He said without disguise that Calvin was 
a second Simon Magus, and deserved the fate that was in pre- 
paration for himself. Calvin, on the other hand, reganled th« 
doctrine of Servetus as nothing but a system of confuaed 
dreams. Infant baptism was among the points combated hy 

> Cotnp. tbe author's Kirchengrtchichte, toL i, pp. 241 aqq, , IfiO. 
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Servetas, and we know how severe were the measures 
yed against Anabaptists elsewhere. Can it, then, be 
any matter of suryirise to us that, as early ag the 23d of 
August, the Procurator-General proposed the infliction of 
capital punishment upon Servetus ? Before deciding the case, 
however, the opinion of other Swiss churches was sought, 
Bullinger, in the name of the people of Zurich, characterised the 
doctrine of Servetus as thoroughly heretical and highly culp' 
able, but expressed a willingness to leave the determination of 
the pmiishmeut to be endured by the offender to* the discretion 
of the Genevese Council Switzerland, he believed, was in 
duty bound to clear herself in the eyes of other nations from 
all suspicion of heresy, and no more favourable ojiportunity for 
80 doing could be afforded than the present. The people of 
Schaffhausen concurred in opinion with those of Zurich. The 
Bernese expressed themselves with singular sharpness. Haller 
declared that he doubted not for on instant that if Servetus 
were in Bern, short work would be made vnth him, and he 
would be condemned to the fire without ceremony.' The 
people of Basel (under Antistes Simon Sulzer) were more 
lenient in their opinion. They advised that every possible 
effort should first be made to convert the erring man ; if such 
endeavours proved of no avail, they agreed that he should be 
incapacitated from doing further harm. At Geneva itself, 
Perrin hoped to rescue Servetus by bringing the process before 
the Council of Two Hundred, among whose members were 
many opponents of Calvin ; the effort to submit the case to 
tliat council was, however, unsuccessful. Calvin was con- 
need that Servetus was worthy of death, but advised tliat 
his execution should be by the sword, not by fire. On tlie 
2l8t of October the Council of State, united with the great 
Council of Sixty, came to a decision, and on the 2(ith of 
October their sentence was formally proclaimed \ it was to the 



' A few yeiin Itter (1546), the anti-Trinitarian, Valentine Gcntilia, wm actually 
Elxhewled at Bern ; and in 1529, Konrad had suffered the same punishment at 
IBmoL 
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effect that Servetus should be conducted to the Place ChauipeT 
(a slight eminence within twenty minutes' walk of Geneva), 
that hii should there be bound to a stake and burned to aahes, 
together with his two books/ as a terriRc example to all wlio 
might be inclined to imitate his course. Servetus had not 
expected such a sentence, He was deeply moved on hearing 
it, and at first broke into loud sobs and groans. He soon, 
however, regained his co^mposure. Farel, who was in Geneva 
at the time, was commiasioued to prepare him for his end. 
The first condition submitted to hinx was that he should 
revoke his error. This demand occasioned fi-esh controvers}-. 
Servetus required scriptural proofs of the erroneousnesa of his 
doctrine, aud refused to be satisfied by those furnished by 
Farel. He demanded that a passage should l)e shown him setting 
forth Christ, a.s a personality distinct from the Father, existing, 
antecedent to His birth, eis the Son of God. Such a passage 
could not be found. In regard to the relation of the accused to 
Calvin, Servetus wa.s willing to beg the Reformer's pardon ; but 
he stedfastly refused to recant. When his sentence was read to 
him at the council-house, he entreated that it might be mitigated 
to death by tlie sword. But even this melancholy booa •was 
denied him. He solemnly affirmed that if he had erred, it bad 
been tfirough ignorance and with the idea that he was pro- 
moting the glory of G od. He was conducted to the place of 
execution. When again and again he ejaculated, "O God. my 
God!" Farel asked him if he coulid find nothing better to say 
than that. It is expressly stated by the chroniclers of this sad, 
event, that Sen'etus refrained from all blasphemy on his way to 
the stake, Before the execution, Farel exhorted the surrounding 
multitude to let the miserable man, whose sufferings they we« 
about to witness, serve them as a warning of the extent to which 
Satan can mislead a man, however great his intellectual gifts may 
be. The torcli was tlien applied to the pile. In constnicting 
the latter, green wood had been employed, which refused to bum, 
and it was necessary to throw burning faggots on the unfortunate 
' De Trinitatit Erroribtu and De HeMUutione ChrMianinti, 
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luaa* From the midst of the flames he was heard to crj', 
" Jejtus, Thou Son of tke Sternal God, have mercy upon me ! " 
This failed to satisfy the scrupulous orthodoxy of his opponents, 
who demanded that he should say, " Jisus, Tfiou Eternal Son 
of God." Thus Servetus ended his life at the stake on the 
27th of October 1553. 

Even at that period, there was a division of sentiment in 
regard to the execution uf Servetus. We have already seen 
that the orthodox leaders of other Swiss churches entertained 
the same views as Calvin and the Genevese. Tliose who 
themselves had experienced the severity of Calvin thought 
differently. Bolsec's party revived, and launched forth into 
invectives against Calvin. Many declared that a new pope 
and a new inquisition had arisen. Calvin was compelled to 
publish a vindication of his conduct.' In the month of March 
there appeared, in the interests of the opposite party, a pub- 
lication ostensibly printed at Magdeburg (but in reality from 
the press of Basel), professing to come from the pen of Martin 
Bellius. This individual was, doubtless, none other than 
Sebastian Caste! Ho, who had, for the purpose of composing 
the libel, associated liimself with others, possibly with Martin 
Uorrhaus, Iv;i?1iu3 Socinus, and Secundus Curio. The book 
was dedicated to Duke Christopher of Wurtemberg. Without 
mention being made of the proce.ss of Servetus, the tractate, in 
general terms and with citations from weighty authorities, 
denied to magistrates the right of inflicting capital punishment 
upon heretics. The publication called forth a reply from 
Theodore Beza in defence of Calvin and the principles 
adhered to by that Reformer.* " If it be both the right and 
the duty of the State " — tliis was Uie logic of the orthodoxy 

' This is according to the one-siJeJ report* of Calvin's opponents. 

* FitirUg nrpotitto errorum MkluzlU Strvtti et brtvU torundetn rffutatU), vf>i 
ilocetur, jure glatlii hm-eticct use cotrcrwlo*, 15&4. Thia writing waa signed by 
firteen ministers of the city of Genevii. 

' To the tractate, D* no/i puniend'u gladio fi(trftic'u (of this publicatiou an 
abstract is given by Mtilily, ]ip. S8 »{'{.), Ueia replied by a treatise, entitled, 
i> twrrrtkin o eivUi magiMralu punkntli*. The Utt«r was tnnslated into 
French ia 1560. 
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of the age — " to iuflict death as a punishment for miird 
adulter)', theft, etc., crimes which affect only temporal posses- 
sions, how much more is it incumbent upon the civil authority 
to take up arms against heresy, which kindles a fire that can 
be quenched only with the everlasting burning of many 
thousands ! " And such principles were assented to even by 
Melanchthon, a maji who was iu other respects so pacific and 
yielding.' We doubt whether Lnther would have given them 
his approval, especially ^vhen we call to mind that saying of 
his, that " heresy is a spiritual thing, that cannot be hewn 
with any axe, or burned with any fire, or drowned with any 
water." 

Be the matter twisted and turned as it may, the burning of 
Servetus will ever remain a dark spot on the history of the 
Reformation, and in the life of CalWn. We must not, how- 
ever, charge on Calvin the whole odium of an act in which 
he was supported by the age in which he Uved, or at least by 
a large proportion of its representative men. How many 
Anabaptists were beheaded and drowned in the age of th^^ 
Reformation, whom no one ever thinks of mentioning ! Wh]^H 
is it that the execution of Servetus alone is always harped 
upon as a mi.sdeed of Calvin's ? Possibly, because the 
horrible manner of his death serves, more than any other, 
to recall the horrors of the Inquisition, and the executions 
of Huss and Savonarola. And moreover, Calvin's personal 
participation in the details of the process appears in a manner 
90 conspicuous as to enable us to understand how the anti- 
pathy of later generations to such bloody judgments upon 
heretics became connected, more closely than is consistent 
with justice, with a previously-existent antipathy to the harsh 
and awe-inspiring character of the Genevese Reformer. 

In view of the unjust censure thus heaped upon Cal\in, it 



' Melanchthon wrote to Calvin, under ilate 14th October 1554, as follom : " 1 

thoroughly approve the action of your magistrates in putting such a blanthemer 
to death, in accordance with the sentence pronounced upon him, luid «1»» n 
accordance with justice " (Corp. Rrf. viii. p. 302 ; corap. p. 250). 
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is more than ever our duty, as lovers of impaitial history, to 
turn now from the bloody scene of Sen'etus' execution and 
gather the most important remaining particulars of the rich 
and, in nxany respects, blessed labours of the great Iteformer. 
We must first seek him once more upon the field of battle. 
The Libertines continued to give him much trouble. Perrin, 
once banished, had (as will have been infen-ed from an account 
of the trial of Servetus) returned to the city, where (since 
1553) he had again been discharging the ofBce of syndic. 
Bertlielier, son of the Berthelier who had been executed in 
former political disturbances at Geneva, became one of the 
chiefs of tlie Libertines. Being exconimunioated by the 
Consistory, he complained to the Government. The latter 
commanded the Consistory to abrogate its sentence of excom- 
muuication, a requirement wliich the Consistory refused to 
comply with. The Government then itself laid hold upon 
the spiritual authority, discharged Berthelier from the ban, 
and furnished bim with a letter of absolution, to wliich the 
seal of the city was affixed. Calvin protested against this 
procedure, and continued to debar Berthelier from the Lord's 
Supper. From the pulpit he declared : " I will suffer death 
sooner than with my own hand give the holy of the Lord to 
such convicted despisers of God." These words produced so 
great an impression that a disturbance was apprehended. 
The syndic privately intimated to Berthelier that, in order to 
prevent any disturbance, it would be well for him to absent 
lumself from the table of tlie Lord, In the afternoon Calvin 
again ascended the pulpit, and warned the congregation that 
he might soon be taken away from them. He declared that 
he had no desire to fight against the Government, but exliorted 
them to stand firm in the faith, and, in the words of the 
apostle, commended them to God and to the M'ork of His 
grace. The discourse produced a powerful impression. The 
council became aware of the impropriety of its action and 
revoked the decree of absolution. The opinions of the other 
Swiss churches, sought for in this case also, were all in favour 
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of Calvin. Perrin atill refused to relinquish all hope 
success in the cause wliich he had espoused, hut he and 
Berthelier were finally obliged to leave the city. 

This was the last external struggle in which the Eefonner 
was engaged previous to the close of the ye^ir (1555) which 
we regard as terminating the epoch of the iJeformation- 

We shall continue our narrative of Calvin's life to its end, 
however. An event which had an important hearing npon 
the ecclesiastical and scientific interests of Geneva was the 
founding of the academy in 1558. This institution was 
primarily designed for the education of theologians. Calvin 
would gladly have expanded it into a University, but for this 
the pecuniary resources of the little state of Gene'va were 
inadequate. On the 5th of June 1559, the academy was 
opened with great solemnity. Theodore lieza was its first 
rector.' In the very first year after its foundation, nine 
hundi-ed men, from almost all the nations of Europe, entered 
their names upon the rolls of the institution. The influence 
which Calvin exerted over foreign countries will appear in 
my history of the Church in other lands. His correspondence 
was immense and extended in all directions. His industry 
was marvellous. To be condemned to idleness, as he occa- 
sionally was when sickness interfered with his labours, was 
most painful to him. Hia incessant mental exertions, com- 
bined with the constant nervous excitement which he wa? 
compelled to undergo, at length consumed his physical 
strength. He frequently suffered from fever, gout, cough, and 
asthma — troubles wliich at the last increased so distressingly 
that he went to the pulpit from his bed, and returned to the 
latter immediately after the close of service. He was at last 
obliged to permit himself to be either carried or supported to 
his lecture - room. He began the exposition of Ezekiel m 
1563, but was unable to complete it. Exhausted with labour 
and borne down by sickness, he longed for repo-se. On the 
6th of February 1564, he preached his last sermon, being 
* For particnlwTB, see Staublin, i. pp. 485 Bq^. 
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much hindered by coughing and blood-spittiug. He was often 
lienrd to exclaim amid his pain, "Hnw long, LoTd ?" He 
daily occupied himself with the Holy Scriptures. On the 
10th of March the council directed that public prayer should 
be made for Ms continuance in life. As (Ecolampadius had 
done, Calvin, on the 24th of JIarch, assembled the ministers 
of the Clmrch about him. On tlie 27th he had himself 
carried to the council - house, tottered up the steps of the 
budding, entered the hall, removed his cap, and thanked the 
assembled council for the benefits which they had conferred 
upon hira and the good-will manifested toward him. On a 
subsequent occasion, in April, when a deputation from the 
council visited him on his sick-bed,' he recommeuded to the 
" mighty seigniors" {magniji^ucs sriynieurs), as lie called them, 
the exercise of firmness and perseverance, with hope in Him 
who calleth the dead back to life. He concluded his advice 
with, the following words of warning : — " If you desire that 
this commonwealth should coiititme, take care tliat the seat 
of authority in which God has placed you be not defiled : for 
He is the eternal and most high God, the King of kings, the 
Ivord of lords, who will put honour upon theiu tliat honour 
Him, and will overthrow them that despise Hira." 

On the 2d of April (Easter-day), he caused himself to be 
carried to church on a litter, listened to the sennon, and re- 
ceived the sacmment from the hand of Beza, With a trembling 
voice he joined in the singing of the last psalm. On the 24tb 
he drew up his will His whole disposable property, which 
fell to his nephews and nieces, consisted of 225 tlialers. He 
had never striven after wealth — had refused many presents. 
He, however, accepted with gratitude among other gifts some 
old wine, which the council sent him for his strengthening, 
because "he had none that was good." Eveu his enemies 
bore witness to his disinterested and unselfish spirit Pope 
Pius IV. said that the strength of this heretic consisted in the 

' For further particulars ronoeming Calvin's Inst hours, see Starelin, ii. pp. 
450 8<|<i. ; uud Henuy, iii. uhap. iL pp. 574 sqq. 
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fact that money had no power over him. "When Cardinal 
Sadolet wished to ■visit him in Geneva, he expected to find 
him in such a palace as a Romish bishop would have occupied, 
and was exceedingly surprised at the modest parsonage to 
which he was directed. 

On the 28th of April, Calvin again summoned the clergy 
to his side. He sent Farel a letter of farewell on the 2d of 
May. Although Calvin charged his old friend not to come to 
him, Farel at once hastened to Geneva to take leave of the 
Reformer in persoa Calvin spent the rest of his days in 
prayer, yet the door of his sick-room was always open to any 
who desired to enter. On the 19th of May (before Whitsun- 
tide) the clergy assembled at his house to partake of a love 
feast. From this the sick miin was obliged to permit liinusel 
to be carried away and liiid upon his bed, which he never lei 
again. Only a wall divided him from liis colleagues, who sal 
for some time expectant of liis end. He died at about eight 
o'clock in the evening of the 27lh of May. " At the moment 
when the sun went dowu," says IJeza, " the greatest light that 
ever shone for the benefit of God's Church on earth retnmed 
to heaven." Calvin retained his consciousness to his last 
breath. There was great and general mourning over h; 
departure ; Bullinger's grief was most profound. On the da; 
following that on which Calvin died, his body, enclosed in a 
simple coffin, was borne to the city cemetery of Plain- Palais. 
The coffin was followed by the patricians and clergy of Geneva, 
uud great numbers of the people. "Without the slightest 
ostentation, and in the customary manner (4 la /aeon a*- 
coutumie), in accordance with his expressed desires, the body 
of Calvin was committed to the earth. His grave, which WM 
marked by no monument, could in later years be discovered 
only with difficulty, and not with perfect certainty. Some 
twenty years ago a black grave-stoue was placed on the spot 
conjectured to be that of the Reformer's interment. Of die 
less than fifty-five years which he had lived, the full half had 
been devoted almost exclusively to the ministrj' of the gosj>el. 
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REVIEW OF CALVIN ^THE CHURCH OF ZURICH AND THE CHURCH 

OF GENEVA DULLINGER — THE CONSENSUS OF ZITRICH 

WESTrU,VL AND CALVIN LAST DAYS AND DEATH OF ME- 

LANCHTHON THE REFOlCMATION IN FRANCE AND THE 

NETHERLANDS, HUNGARY, TRANSYLVANIA, POLAND, rtALV, 
AND THE CHURCH IN LOCARNO, SPAIN, ENGLAND. 



'E cannot take leave of Calvin without glancing once 
more at his cliaracter, and comparing him Avith the 
two gi-eat German-speaking Keformers, Luther and Zwingle. 
Hia external appearauce has been described by his friend 
Beza.^ In stature he was not large, hia complexion waa pale 
and quite dark, his eyes were briglit and sparkling, and hia 
glance was acuta Who has not seen his picture, and in- 
voluntarily contrasted it "svith the very different faces of 
Luther and Zwingle ? There is certainly no other of our 
Iteformera couceniing whom opinions are more at variance 
than they are over Calvin. In advancing tliis statement, 
we are not thinking of his opponents belonging either to 
the Koman Catholic or to the Lutheran Cliurch. Our owu 
Eefonned Church is manifestly divided into two groups, 
composed respectively of tliose who regard either Zwingle or 
Calvin as the type and model of the true Reformed tlieologian. 
The sympathies with and antipathies against the Reformer of 
Geneva are due not simply to his nationality, — which, as a 
matter of couree, impressed upon the visage of tlio Frenchman 
a stamp totally different from tliat borne by the physiognomies 
of the two Germans, — but rather to the peculiar personal 
> Comp. Hknby, iii. dinp. tL p. S93. 
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cliamcteristics of the man. Consider, moreover, in this re-' 
lation, the difference in the natural dispositions of Calvin and i 
Luther ; the lutter was hot- blooded and impetuous, tlie former ! 
a man of iron nerve and will. Each was possessed of a J 
choleric temperament — tinged in the one case, however, with 
a melancholy, and in the other with a sanguine admixture ; 
tliough Luther, in the later years of his life, became more 
phlegmatic. We have already drawn attention to the fact ) 
that an aristocratic element was co-opemtive in the educatioa I 
of Calvin, and accompanied liiui through life ; while Luther 
and Zwingle were both men of the people, and true Germans, 
though of different tribes. Calvin's latest biography ' correctly < 
remarks, — but lays, perhaps, undue stress on the statement, 
• — tliat the preaching of the Genevese Reformer woke aa. 
answering chord in the breast of the higher and educated! 
circles of society more frequently than in the heart of thej 
people, especially the country people. This may be accoantedi 
for partly by the fact tliat he was not encircled by a family! 
life, such as surrounded Luther and Zwingle. Calvin didi 
not belong to the home sphere, nor did he pertain, strictlj 
speaking, to any particular national church, but to the whol 
EvangeLcal Clmrch, as whose metropolis he regartled Geneva,] 
with its theocratic regulations. His conflict with the Lil>er 
tines is specially connected with the fact that he held thfl 
politico-civil interests of old Geneva and the Genevese 
burghers to be fiir inferior in importance to their religio« 
interests, and, when it seemed requisite, sacrificed the forme 
to t!ie latter. Calvin had, so to speak, no earthly fatherlajMJ 
whose liberty he felt impelled, like Zwingle, to defend. H 
considered it his vocation to gather all whom he could int 
the heavenly fatherland, the city of God. To him there 
neither Greek nor Scythian, neither Frenchman, German, m 
Switzer, but only the new creature in Christ Jesus. It woul 
be folly to reproach him for entertaining such sentiment 
Nay, it has justly been remarked, that Calvin, althougi 

' K.VUrSCHL'LTE, p. US. 
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ght not the greatness of Geneva as such, nevertheless 
Msisted that city to attain to a world-historic glory, which 
without him would never have been hers.' It is true, how- 
ever, that those purely human graces which have their root 
in tlie family and in the popular life, and which it is the 
mission of Christianity to ennoble, and not to destroy, were 
ratlier feebly developed in Calvin. Men of a severe turn of 
thought and rigidly legal ideas will be inclined to elevate 
Calvin above Luther and Zwingle. And in some points of 
character he was incontestably their sujierior. On the other 
hand, uiindrf of a poetic and euiotional cast will at first be 
chilled by Calvin's abstract piety, detached, as it seems to 
them, from the soil of nature, nor will they be able to over- 
come this feeling for some little time ; while they are sensible 
of an immediate attraction to the heart-winning Luther, an 
attraction which ceases not even when he rages and fumes. 

If we consider the two men in their relation to friend and 
foe, we find that Calvin is in general far removed from the 
plebeian roughness of Luther. In his intercourse with othera 
he exhibits more urbanity and complaisance, qualities which 
the Frenchman usually possesses in a higher degree than the 
^rman ; but Calvin could also be acrimonious when the 
dicasiou required. " A dog," thus lie writes to the Queen of 
Navarre,' " barks when he sees his master attacked ; it would 
be cowardice for me to see the truth of God attacked and 
keep silence." In his zeal for the word of the Lonl, be, like 
Luther, knows no bounds in the choice of the terms which 
he employs against those whom lie regards as its adversaries ;" 
and although he does not, Uke Luther, always brandish the 
rude war-club of natural growth, he wields with even greater 
effect a well-practised sword, whose blade penetrates to the 

' Kraubs, "Calvin vor dnr c.xactcn Ge^chirhtc " (in the KWchaiblaU fUr dir. 
n-/ormirte Kirch- dn- Srhreh, 1861, Nos. 22 and 23). 

' Ejikrttfran^aUet, i. p. 114. 

' I'orci, can't, nelfuloiirs, iire the konaurebk titles which he is ever bestowing 
upon his oppouents, doabtlrss with • rrfertnce to Jlatt. rii. 6. He, howerer, 
fi«(]aently makes an nnwamtitable application of these scriptoral vjiithetJi. 
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very bone and marrow of his opponent Calvin's troa ' 
nobility and niagnaniniity are evidenced in one of his letters 
to Bullinger, in which he declared that he should not 
cease to regard Luther as a chosen minister of God, even 
though Luther were to call him a devil He looked upon 
the German Reformer as a man " who exlubited both great 
virtues and great faults." And just such a man was Calvia i 
himself. 

We should do the Genevan Eeformer injustice were we, on] 
account of his ofttiraes startling severity, to deny that he 
possessed any sensibility, or, still more, to affirm that he was 
destitute of love. It is a fact that the eternal tnith of God,J 
whereof he regarded himself as a herald, was considered by Calviu j 
to have higher claims upon him than even natural affection for'] 
those to wliom he was bound by the ties of kindred. " Wheal 
I observe," he Avrites to another high patroness, the Duchess 
Ren^e of Ferrara, — " when I observ^e any one malevolently! 
striving to overthrow the word of God, and to quench the 
liglit of truth, I cannot forgive him such conduct, nor could 
I partion him were he my own father a hundred times over. 
But did not Luther make use of similar expressions ? DidI 
not Christ Himself thus speak ? And who would venture tal 
accuse the Saviour of a lack of love? Fidelity to God and 
His word did not with Calvin exclude fidehty to man ; lovsi 
to Christ did not shut out love to the brethren. On the 
contrary, if Calvin could hate heartily, he could also love 
with all his heart. He was constant in his friendships, and 
was capable of the greatest sacrifices when occasion demanded 
that he should prove his faith by works of love. Dm 
the prevalence of the plague he voluntarily offered hinia 
for ser\-ice at the hospital. The civil authorities would nc 
however, accept hia offer, not being willing that lie shoi 
abandon the regular course of his laboui-s, upon which the 
blessing of God manifestly rested. Calvin's acquiescence in 
the will of his superioi-s, his refraining, like the genei 

' Ep\tru fran^aUet, i. p, 47. 
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the battle-field, from heedless exposure of liimself to the 
enemy's artillery, can assuredly not be censured, more espe- 
cially as he at no titne disdained diligently to visit and 
care for tlie sick in the city whenever it was possible. The 
inexhaustiblenesa of Calvin's loving impulse to help and 
advise on every side, and to comply with all requisitions 
upon him, from the weightiest demands upon his Christian 
cliarity down to the little courtesies of friendship, is most 
brilliantly evidenced by his extensive correspondence. How 
many tears were dried by this apparently austere man ! From 
how many embarrassments did he extricate otliers ! How 
many questions of conscience did he settle with his trusty 
counsel ! In this re8^>ect he is in no wise inferior to Luther, 
and it may well be that he not uufrequently surpassed hiui 
in tact and tenderness. 

We might pursue our comparison of the two Reformers 
still fai-ther. We might show how much less sympathy with 
nature is exhibited by Calvin than by Luther, and how, on 
the other hand, the Genevan Eefornier was less sensible of the 
influence of those occult forces which Luther battled against 
as demoniac powers.' In all things Calvin was more sober 
and moderate than Luther, and of all the Reformers he pos- 
sessed the least poetic sentiment. On one solitary occasion 
he made trial of his powers of versification in a Latin poem, 
■while Luther and Zwingle were m the habit of composing 
poetry in their vernacular tongue. Calvin wa.s not lucking in 
wit, and that of an acute and trenchant, as well as subtile 
nature ; ^ but he had no such sense of the ludicrous, no such 
aptness at pleasantries of an artless and popular, and hence 

' It hu been obfierred by Henrt, vol. i. p. 488, that Calvin gives himself 
much less concern about the devil than does Luther. (We h4ve remarked the 
same in the c»ae of Zwingle.) Not thnt the doctrinal idea of the devil was 
absent from Calvin's nystem or belief. H« everywhere speaks of " Satnn " ^thna 
be m(M rre>]U(-ntly styles him) when he is treating of hostility to the kingdom 
of Cod, or attacks npon the gosprl. Bnt of pertonal assanlts, such as those 
from which Luther sutTvred, of diabolical phantasms, he is no less ignorant thuu 
Zwingle. 

' His treatiae agaioat relics aometimcti rewinds one of Uayle and Voltaire, 
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also unpolished cliaracter — a species of humour native to tin 
German mind and habit of thought, as we encounter in 
Luther's Talk Talk, for instance. This very rigour, which, by 
a strict observance of discipline in every relation of life, 
withdraws all nourishment from the wantonness of the flesli, 
is by many regarded as an advantage that Cahnnism possesses- 
over Lutherauism, Luther himself could not witliliold his 
praise from the strict exercise of ecclesiastical discipline 
which prevailed in all the Swiss churches. And assuredly, 
we ourselves are far from depreciating the lofty earnestness 
which pervades the wliole Calvinistic system of Reform, and 
which gave it more and more of that steady consistency thi 
was requisite in its conflict with opposing powers, and without 
which no victory is ever obtained. Hence we repeat the 
remark previously made, that neither Reformer can be said 
to be absolutely superior to the other, but that each supple- 
mented the other in accordance with his peculiar God-givea 
powers. In conclusion of our critique of Calvin, we cite, as 
expressive of our own views, tlie following observation of a 
contemporary author : — " Calvin erred, like every other pioneer 
mind, and sinned, like evei7 child of Adam •, but never since 
Ills time has any man laboured with ei^ual earnestness and 
self-regardless energy in the eflbrt, which is engaging the 
better minds of our own ago, to bring all religious truth 
into ethical operation, and to make religion the ruling principle 
of ethics."^ 

rinally, in regard to the extent of the Calvinistic Reforma- 
tion, we would observe that its principles are far more widely 
diffused than those of the Lutheran or the Zwinglian systei 
of Reform. In a certain sense, Calvin, in comparing liimse! 
with the other Reformers, might have rejjeated the words 
the Apostle Paul : " I laboured more abundantly than thi 
all" (1 Cor. XV. 10). Outside of Germany and Switzerlion 
with few exceptions, the Reformation assumed the Calvinbi 

' Krai-sx, /.r. ; coinp. alio}ii.V6Szn,Ge*dticftU deiZfitallert<i^ , 
1>1>. 288 win, 
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Though the ideas of Luther first found acceptance 
in the countries to Mhich we refer, it was through the in- 
Uuence of Calviiiistic principles that the Protestantism of 
those lands assumed an external form and orjjanization, and 
attained to definite dimensions in the history of the worW. 
The ZwingliftE rieforraation, against which the German 
Lutheran Church closed its doors, was confined to a narrow 
teiTitory ; it cannot be said that it prevailed even throughout 
Germanic Switzerland. In Basel, for instance, ffieolanipadius 
pursued, in many respects, his own course, which differed from 
that of Zwingle in Zurich. Lutheran influences, likewise, 
began to be active in Switzerland.^ Through the history of 
Calvin's first laboura at Geneva, we are already acquainted 
with the conflicts which arose between the German (Bernese) 
and the Romanic system of liefurm in Geneva itself. The 
Zwiivglian and Calvinistic Befomiations at first stood in 
the relation of aliens to each other, — a relation fostered, doubt- 
less, by the difference in their respective tongues, — and 
no small exertion was requisite to effect an approximation 
between the heterogeneous elements, and to induce them to 
unite. 

Such was the task of Bullinger. In the year 1536, 
Bullinger made the acquaintance of Calvin at Basel ; he after- 
wards exerted himself to procure his return from Strasshurg 
to Geneva, and maintained an epistolary correspondence with 
him. He speedily came to an agreement with Calvin on the 
subject of the Lord's Supper, and also suhuiitted his Latin 
treatise, On tlu, Sacraments, to Calvin, who approved the 
views therein set forth. It was proposed that the Swiss 
churches should endeavour to arrive at an agreement con- 
cerning the doctrine of the sacniraents. In March 1549, a 
synod, was held for this purpose at Bern, at which Calvin was 
present. The Genevan Keformer then resolved to visit Zurich 
in person, which he accordingly did, stopping at Neuchatel to 

' See HuSDESiiADES, UehtT (lie CoT\Jiicte dra ZwingUanismus, Ltithcrthurne, 
! Calvinitmus in der Berner Landetkirclie, Bciu, 1841. 
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induce Farcl to accompany liiiu. The two friends were 
kindly recc'i%'ed by Bulli»ger and his colleagues, and the 
ensuing confereuco proceeded happily. In the first two horns 
of the session, a number of articles were agreed upon, which 
were afterward set forth in the so-called Consensus of Zurich 
(Consensus Tiffuritms)} This consensus was agreed to by the 
other Swiss churches, although Eeru at first objected to it 
Followers of the Reformed doctrine in foreign lands likewise 
signified their assent to the conseusus. Indeed, it may l»o 
said tiiat the Eeformed Churches scattered throughout the 
different countries of Europe now first became aware of their 
intrinsic connection. 

The harmony thus exhibited proved highly vexatious to the 
rigid Lutherun party in Germany. Joachim Weslphal, a 
preacher in Hamburg, in the year 1552 attacked the con- 
sensus and a.ssailwl the Swiss doctrine of the Loi-d's Supper 
anew, in the tone which Luther had been wont to employ, 
but without the intellect displayed by the latter. Westphal 
enumerated no less than twenty-eight statements in which he 
declared that the Sacramentariaus had contradicted themselves.' 
Calvin felt constrained to issue a defence of the Reformed 
doctrines against this assailant.' This iinndicatiou was not 
expressed in the most gentle terms imaginable, for he called' 
Westphal a " beast," and BiiUiuger was obliged to recommend 
moderation. 

Tliree years before Calvin's death, Melanchthon was gathered j 
to the fathers. Before we take leave of the German an^ 
Swiss Reformations and glance at the course of Reform 
other countries, let us take one more view of thia great 
theologian. Without following his footsteps further in thfl 

' Tho full title is an follows ■,—OegenarUige'« E'm»tritSndnit» in Bf.tr*ff 
Sacramfnte zwixchen d(n Dienern tier Kircke zu Zurich und Johtmn Calm,] 
Diener tier Kirche zu Genf. For particulars, soe PestaUizzi, pp. 378 B«jq. 

• Westidiol's vork bears the following title : — FarmQo etxnfatxuutnrmim 
inter »e dinndenlium ojiinionum. de cema Dondni ex Saeramenlitrior»im 
dirjeMa, It was followed in 1553 and 1555 by otber polemical writinn 
varioiu titles. 

' Df/twio taitv tt ortliodoxce doetrinte, etc, (see PESTALorzi and Staiiku> le. 
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controversies in which lie was involved, we shall speak only 
of the evening of liis life and of his departure from this world, 
iu order that a picture of Melanchthon's death-bed may not 
he lacking from the mental gallery in which we have already 
]ilaced scenes from the last days of Luther, (Ecolampadius, 
and Calvin. 

Amid Melanchthon's many labours and conflicts, his strength 
had been visibly declining since the year 1558. An affection 
of the chest by which he was attacked, inspired his son-in-law, 
Doctor Peucer, with grave apprehensions. His hands began 
to tremble, his eyes grew weaker, and writing became more 
burdensome to him day by day. Notwithstanding this, he 
was indefatigable ia letter-writing and in elaborating his 
learned works. In 1560 he entered upon his sixty-third 
year, a period which he had frequently termed a critical one. 
" If it be God's will," he said to his friends, " I should be 
glad to die ; I desire to depart, in order to be with my dear 
Lord Christ." Again, he remarked to Camerarius ' as they 
sat side by side on one occasion : " My dear Joachim, we 
have been good friends for nearly forty years, and have loved 
one another, not from interested motives, but freely, from our 
hearts ; and we have botli been schoolmasters and faithful 
comrades, each in his place, and I hope to God that our labour 
has not been in vain, but that it may have accomplished great 
good : if it be God's will that I should die, we will renew our 
friendship in the life to come." Camerarius then parted from 
him and saw him no more. The sick man had his travelling- 
bed put up in his study, saying that it would truly be a 
travelling- bed. for in it he should journey to his home. He 
was soon surrounded by his family, his friends, and his students. 
He bade them all an aflectionate farewell and gave them 
friendly counsel. The thing that grieved him most and made 
it hard for him to die was " the wretched state of the holy 
j^ Christian Church, resulting," as he said, " from the unneces- 
^B sary division, malice, and wilfulness of those who, intluenced 
^H ' [Joachim Camerariuii, the biographer of MeknckthoD.] 

H VOL. H. Z 
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by tlieir own inhuman envy and hatred, have separated 
us without any just cause." During the night of the 18th a; 
19th of March, Melanchthon was more restless than usu 
The hour of his death was approaching. The lectures at tl 
Univereity were intermitted on the following day, and 
whole body of the students were invited to join in pray 
Melanchthon, on being {isked by Peucer if there was anythi 
he desired, replied, " Nothing but heaven, therefore ask me 
no more." This pastor prayed beside him and gave him 
benediction, while other friends who were present kn 
Professor Winsheiin repeated the words of the Psalm : " In 
Thy hands I commend my spirit ; Thou hast redeemed mi. 
Thou faithful and true God." The lips of the dying ni 
meantime moved io prayer. At seven o'clock he gently ft 
sleep, without a death struggle. And thus was granted t! 
petition that he had so often urgently preferred before God, 
that He would deliver him from the " rage " (rabits) of the 
theologians who were pressing upon him. 

On the day after his death, Ids old friend Lucas Cranach. 
"who had portrayed Luther as he lay in his last slumber, took 
the likeness of Melanchthon once more. Students and 
burghers hastened to view the beloved remains. Fathers 
brought their little children, that in later years they might 
remember having looked upon this man of God. 

George Major, vice-rector of the University, issued a "letter 
of lamentation and consolation," inviting attendance at tlu) 
funeral of Melanchthon. A long funeral cortege proceeded 
first to the parish church, where a discourse was delivered by 
Paul El>er, and thence to the Castle church, where Vittts 
Winsheim delivered another oration. The coffin was lowered 
to a final resting-place, opposite the grave of Luther. The 
tidings of Melanchthon's death everywhere occaaioned pn>- 
found mourning. It was felt that in the departure of Germany's 
great teacher, a brilliant star had set. 

It now remains for us to glance at the condition of the 
other countries of Europe at the time of which we treat, aitd 
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for the present this glance must necessarily be a hasty one. 
In a subsequent series of lectures (vol. iv. of our Church 
History), we propose to set forth in detail the history of 
Reform in the countries to which we have reference, in con- 
nection v-ith their further religious development subsequent 
to tlie age of the Reformation, We have time now only for 
such particulars as are necessary to complete this sketch of 
tlie History of the Reformation which we have framed in the 
narrow limits of a half century. 

France' had been ruled since 1547 by Henry IL, son of 
Francis l. With Henry, as we have already seen, Maurice of 
Saxony had formed an alliance against the Emperor Charles v. 
Henry was altogether led by his favourites, the Constable de 
Montmorency and Diana of Poitiers, Duchess of Valentinois, 
the mistress of the king, and, besides these two, Cardinal 
Charles de Lorraine and Marshal de St. Andre. All of these 
were decided opponents of Protestantism. When, in 1549 
Henry made his solemn entry into Paris, there were blazing, 
as if in celebration of the festal occasion, the flames of funeral 
piles on which heretics were being sacrificed. In June 1551 
was issued the edict of Chateaubriant, in accordance with 
which Parliament and the Episcopal courts were united in one 
court of inquisition, over which the Dominican, Matthias Orri, 
presided. The estates of refugees were confiscated, and all 
books and pamphlets published in Germany or Geneva were 
seized. In 1552 an interdict was laid upon the so-called 
private schools (e'coles buissoimiires), in which the Protestants 
were endeavouring to instruct the youth in their doctrine. 
Numerous executions took place in the years 1553 and 1554 
also. I will but mention in passing those five students of 
Lausanne, young men from diflerent parts of France, who, 
after a tedious imprisonment, were consigned to the flames on 



' Crottet, Petite ehTotwjue dr- France, IS"* siMr, Tuiis, 1846 : Felick, 
Hiftmre de» ProleManlt df. Frnnee, I'ftru, IS.'iO ; Dhion, Hutoire chrono- 
loijvjue de Ngliie proieslantr dr France, Puns, 1855 ; PcAUX, Hiatoir" lit la 
ri/ormaCion /ran foUe, Paris, 1837. 
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the 6 th of May 1553. Ami J all these distresses, tb 
Protestants of France clung faithfully together. De 
Ferri^re, a nobleman, and Le Macon, a clergyman, were the 
central personages of the Parisian congregation, which was 
obliged to keep itself as secret as possible. Similar religious 
fellowships were to be found at the same time at Me«ux, 
Angers. Poitiers, Bourges. Blois, Tours, Orleans, Koaen, Sens,^ 
Dijon, and La Rochelle. Indeed, in September 1555, at the 
very time when the I'eace of Augsburg, sanctioning the 
Reformation, was concluded in Germany, the foundation was 
laid in France for an organization of the Evangelical congre- 
gations subsisting in that kingdom. 

In the Netherlands, where heretic blood first was 8hed,j 
Protestantism continued to be persecuted. In 1531 th« 
Stadtholderess Margaret, aunt of Charles v., died. She was' 
succeeded by her sister Mary, queen-dowager of Hungan". 
Although this lady was well affected toward the Protestants^J 
her position prohibited her from espousing their cause. Ori ' 
the contrary, she was prevailed upon by the Papal legate to 
employ violent mea.sures against them. In the year 1543. 
several Protestants were condemned to the flames, and iaj 
1546 the theologians of Louvaine j^repared an inde.x of pro-' 
hibited books, among which were included the Holy Scriptures, 
i.e. any translations of theia in the vernacular. Ou the 2J 
of April 1550, the laws relating to prohibited books weiv 
renewed, and the most cruel penalties tlireatenetl againBt all 
who were disobedient. Tlie inquisitors were authorized t«» 
arrest suspected persons of either sex and of every rank. 
Incarceration, capital punishment, and confiscation of pt 
]»erty were the means employed to intimidate the Ev« 
gelicals. 

In Hungary the gosptd had been preached by Luther'" 
table companion, Matthias Devay, who has been called Ihv 



' Sec Pu'EE's Erandfllschen Kakndfr, 1860, pp. 170 sqq. We ntayme 
recurring to the story of these martyrdoms iu the next volume of tlie CksrcA 
Ifielory. 
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Hangariau Luther.* He suffered bonds for Christ's sake at 
Ofen, and at Vienna answered for himself before Bisliop Faber. 
After visiting his beloved Wittenberg ouce more, lie returned 
to his native land, bearing recommendations from Melanchthon^ 
and was supported in liia proclamation of the Eefonned doc- 
trines by Thomas Nadasdy, who in 1554 had become Palatine 
of Hungary, 

In Traiisylvaoia, another Wittenberg scholar, John Honter 
by name, pastor of Kronstadt (since 1544), defended the 
Evangelical faith against its opponents. At the synod of 
iladiascli (1545) the Confession of Augsburg was adopted. 
An Evangelical school was founded at Kronstadt. 

In Poland the dissenters, comprising Lutherans, Calvinists, 
and Bohemian Brethren, were tolerated under the government 
of the last of the Jagellous, King Sigismund u. (Sigismund 
Augustus). Many magnates and nobles, and also burghers, em- 
braced the Evangelical faith, without encountering the slightest 
opposition." One of the most distinguished of the Reformed 
theologians of Poland was Francis Lismanu, a native of the 
isle of Corfu. In 1553 Lismann travelled through Italy and 
Switzerland, and formed the acquaintance of Calvin at Geneva. 
Though he had stood high in favour with the king, his formal 
adoption of the Eeformed faith drew upon him the royal 
displeasure. Being obliged to leave Poljuid, he repaired to 
Kiinigaberg, where he was appointed counsellor to Duke 
Albert of Prussia. We have also to mention, iu this connec- 
tion, Francis Stancarus of Mantua, who was a teaclier of 
Hebrew at Cracow, and, above all, John a Lasco (Lasky),' a 



' a*e Luther's letters, Db Wette, v. No. 2111 (of the year 1542), and No. 
220«, to the clergy in Epcries, 21st April 1514. 

* The city of Thorn, which was for some time held in bondage to Konie hy 
Bishop (losius, obtained pprtnission under this king, by a patent dated 25th 
March 1557, freely and publicly to exercise the I'rottstwit religion. See Brobx, 
*' KircLliche zustiiiide in Thorn, 1520-1551," iu the Zeittehr. /iir hiator. Theol. 
1SC9, p. 4. 

' Tliiii person mast iiot be coufounded with the elder John a Luce, archbishop 
of Onesen and primate of Poland (he died in 1531), ivhowaa a friend of Erasmos, 
by whom his learning and piety were highly extolled. Our La«ky woa bora at 
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native of Poland. Tliese two, however, caused their light 
shine not only in Poland, but also elsewhere. 

In Italy the Ltittle of minds was still going forward. I| 
will suffice to mention a few particulars of the conflict Sine 
the year 1524 there had been formed, in Milan and other 
cities of Lombardy and the Venetian territory, small and gres 
Evangelical communities, in which the Scriptures of the Ne^ 
Testament and the writings of the lieformers were read. 
Bologna, where many Germans were pursuing their studie 
the ideas of the Keformers found more and more acceptance.' 
In this city the Franciscan monk, Giovanni Mollio, a native 
of Montalcino (near Siena), was discharging the functions 
preacher and professor. He had been convinced of the un- 
tenableness of t!ie Romish faith by Bullinger's treatise on the 
mass and the invocation of saints. After this change in hiH| 
religious views, he delivered lectures on the Pauline Epistle 
In consequence of the doctrines thus set forth hj him, $n 
endeavour was made to remove him from Bologna, and in 
1538, at the instigation of the Cardinal-legate Canipeggio, he 
wa.s appointed lector in the monasteiy of San Lorenzo at 
Naples. This very act advanced the cause which it wj 
intended to injure. Juan Valdez, a Spaniard, who since 153( 
had been secretary to the Viceroy of Naples, was then gathc 
ing around him a circle of men and women who held the 
religious meetings in various places, but principally in the 
palaces and villas of the great (sometimes at the residence 
the Viceroy himself). This company, which called itself " 11 
Blessed Fellowship," was joined by Mollio and his two famoi 
Tuscan compatriots, Bernardino Occhino and Peter Mart)"r. 
Occhino, the Capuchin general, was among the most celebrated 
pulpit orators of Italy. Charles v., on hearing one of his 

Warsaw in 1490; he studied at Zurich and Biucl, and was on friendly Vem» 
with manjr of the Swiss llefomiers. We shall inMt with him again in lb* 
church history of England. He died in 15tfU. \l. (iobcl (in Hurzog's B«aMmc 
riii. p. 304) roniarlcs concerning Ikim : " He was in learning au Entsmian, ia 
faith a Lutheran (?), in his mode of wonhip a Zwiuglian, and in bia id(M of 
church i>olity a Calvinist" (!), 
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sermons at Naples in 1536, exclaimed, "Truly this monk 
could draw tears from stones ! " Soon the fruita of the 
preaching of the gospel became manifest. One who lived at 
the time"^ thus describes the awakening that ensued : " Truly 
a wonderful phenomenon is occurring in these our days. 
Women, whose minds are usually inclined to vanity rather 
than to learning, manifest that they have penetrated deep 
into the tniths of salvation ; and men in the humblest cir- 
cumstances, even soldiers, show us a picture of the perfect 
Christian life ! Century worthy of the Golden Age ! Merciful 
God, what a rich outpouring of the Holy Spirit !" But a 
cliange was soon to take place. The Inquisition, introduced 
into Itiily in 1542, dispersed the "Blessed Fellowship." 
MoUio left Naples in 1548, After experiencing a variety of 
fortunes, he was arrested at Kavenna in 1553, at the com- 
mand of Juhus III., and conducted to Rome. There he was 
examined before the tribunal of the Inquisition. He defended 
himself and his faith with undaimted courage ; and when the 
flaming torch was placed in his hand (as was customary at 
abjurations), he indignantly cast it at tlie feet of his judges. 
He suffered martyixlom on the Campo Fiore, in company with 
his pupil Tisserano. 

In the year 1543 there api^eared in Venice a note- 
worthy book, Conct)-uin/j t/te Ikrufit of Christ {Del beruJUio 
di Christo), in which the Evangelical doctrine of justifica- 
tion was clearly and simply set forth. The book attained 
an extraordinary circulation. It is said that about 40,000 
copies of it were gradually scattered abroad. The Inquisition, 
however, succeeded in destroying almost all of these. For a 
long time it was believed that the book had entirely dis- 
appeared, but a copy of it was at last discovered in our own 
century (1855) in the library at Cambridge; this was inune- 



' GiAKBATTisTA Falenoo, Ld Christoffcrs Lebou-vnd LeideiubUder evanye- 
litcKer Mdrtyrer Italians, Bern, ISti'J. Besides an account of the martyrdom of 
Mollio, this book rulutes the story of the martyrs Francesco Gamba of Brescia 
(died 1654) and Tompouio Al^peri of Kula ^died 16&<1). 
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(liately published, being also translated iuto German. Imiiiin' 
has been mode concerning the author of tliis anonjino 
treatise. It is believed to have been tlie work of Aonio 
Paleario.* This man, who was bom in the I'elasgic village of 
Veroli, near Eome, in the beginning of the sixteenth centuryi 
was at all events an important witness for Evangelical truth, 
whether or not he was the author of the little book in question. 
He was a lover of Humanistic culture, but was also impressed 
\fy the power of the religious ideas diffused by the Reforma- 
tion. In 1543 he fell under accusation on account of his 
Evangelical sentiments, and received a warning from his 
friend Cardinal Sadolet. Subsequently (in July 1370) he 
also suffered a martyr's death.^ 

We have still to speak of the fortunes of the Evangelical 
Church in Locarno, in the province of Tessin, which since 
1512 had been under the government of the Confe«lerale 
Cantons.^ Evangelical life had been awakened there in 
Zwiijgle's time. The confessors of the newly-awakened faith 
received Bibles from Zurich. The writings of Erasmus and^ 
Bullinger likewise found access to the town. The school^^ 
teacher Giovanni 13eccaria formed the centre of the little con- 
gregation, wliich, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
numbered some two hundred souls. WTieu, however, Beccaria 
ventured to preach publicly in one of the neighbouring 
churches, he incurred sentence of banishment. He fled to 
Zurich, whei-e BuUinger received him with open arms. Calv 
and Farel also interested themselves in the Locameee Churc: 
whose prospects, after the departure of Beccaiia, became daiJ; 
more threatening. In the autumn of 1554, the Papal le;^ 
liiverta appeared at a Diet of the Swiss Cantons assembled in 

' The question does not aeem to be absolutely settled yet. 

' For particukre see Scumiedkb, in Piper's Evanyflijtchen Kalender, 1857; 
C. Schmidt (in Herzog's Reakne. x\. p. 47); and Jrua BtjSNET, Amio 
PnUario, itude tur la reforme m Jlalif, Pari.^, 1863. 

' [Tessin or "Ticino was conqner«<l froin Italy by the Swisa in 15151, aad, 
under the name of the Italian bailiwicks, governed by deputiiAS nntil 181^ 
when it waa admitted aa a member of the Swiiis Confederation." — Tr.J 
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Batlen, and procured the decree that all of the Locarnese who 
Avonkl not return to the old Roman Catholic faith should 
remove themselves and tlseir possessions from tiie country 
before the following Shrove Tuesday. In order to the execu- 
tion of this decree, messengers from Lucerne, Uri, Schwytz, 
Unterwalden, Zug, Freiburg, Solothum, and Glanis repaired 
to Locanio, and commanded the inhabitants to present them- 
selves before them. The Evangelicals made their appearance 
in a long procession, the men going before and being followed 
by the women, who marched two and two, accompanied by 
their children, and made confession of their faith. The legate 
strove in vain to induce them to recant, and they were obliged 
to leave the country. They set forth on their pilgrimage on 
the 3d of March liioo, and found a temporary asylum at 
Koveredo, in the Misoxer valley. The hospitable Zurich 
offered them shelter for a longer period. On the 12 th 
of May the main body of refugees, numbering 112 souls, 
arrived at the last-named city, some few having made their 
appearance pi'eviously. Others followed. The entire company 
amounted to 120 adults and 80 children. "A stone might 
have been moved to compassion," says an eye-witness, "at 
sight of this train." Bullinger, who frequently entertained at 
his table as many as twenty of these refugees, joyfully wrote 
to Calvin as follows : " These are honourable people who have 
sought an asylum with us ; our burghers are gracious and favour- 
able to them." The still flourishing families of the Orellis and 
Muraltos are, as is well known, descendants of these exiles.' 

In Spain, the fatherland of Juan Valdez, whom we met 
with in Italy aa secretary of the Viceroy of Naples, Pope 
Clement vii. had, in the year 1534, appointed Diego de Silva 
inquisitor. By De Silva's command. Rodrigo de Valer, one of 
the first confessors of the gospel in Spain, was confined for life 
in a monastery. De Valer, previous to his imprisonment, had 
inspired Juan Gil, Doctor Egidius, with his own Evangelical 

' See F, Mf.i-kk, Die evingtUtcAr Gnnrimle in Locarno, ii. , Zurich, 1836; 
' Pestalozzi, BuUinytr, pp. 36ti Btii]. ; aud Uekzoo'h Jitalenc. xx. [>p. 1 sqq. 
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sentiments, and Egidius communicated the same to Va 
and Constantino Ponce de la Fuente. Egidius himself was" 
incarcerated, and died soon after his release, in 1555. In 
Spain, as in Italy, a little company of Evangelical believera 
soon banded themselves together, the first such society being 
formed at Seville. In 1544 a secret Protestant Church arose 
in Valladolid also. A year previous to the last date, Francisco 
Enzinas (Drj'ander) published a Spanish translation of the 
New Testament ; a further translation by Juan Perez ap- 
peared at Venice in 1556. We shall revert at some future, 
time to these manifestations of an Evangelical sentiment in j 
Spain, 

"We have finally to glance at the religious condition of the i 
British Islands. As we have already remarked, the historical j 
connections of the lieformation in England and Scotland are 
entirely different from those of the lleformation in Germany, 
Switzerland, and other countries; and it will be necessary foci 
us hei-e to make a few statements illustrative of this fact, evea i 
at the risk of having to repeat what is here premised in our | 
future connected history of the EngUsh and Scottish Refer- 1 
mations. 

It will be remembered that Henry viii. of England assumed] 
a hostile attitude toward Lutlier and his Reformation. This] 
attitude continued to be essentially the same. But a cbangs^ 
took place in the king's bearing toward the pope and the 
Koman See when tlie latter refused to consent to Henry's 
divorce from Cathaiine of Arragon, the daughter of FerdiiianA^ 
of Spain. The opinions of theologians, both Catholic 
I'rotestant, to M'hom the king applied, were diverse, 
Henry accomplished the divorce by his own authority, and at 
the same time separated the Church of England, which he 
took under his own protection, from that of Rome. Bishop 
Cranmer, to whom we shaU recur at a subsequent period, 
was created Archbishop of Canterbury. The cloisters were 
suppressed. In the matter of doctrine there was no change. 
It was even forbidden, on pain of death, to teach or to lielieve 
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otherwise than waa prescribed in the royal Articles of Blood/ 
the " whip with sLx lashes," as those articles were termed in 
popular parlance. Opposition to tliese ordinances cost Thomas 
Crouiwelt, prime minister of England, hia life. Cranmer 
himself waa frequently in danger of a similar fate, but by 
Bkilful diplomacy succeeded in averting it In the year 
1547, Edward vi. succeeded his father on the throne of the 
Tudors. He was the son of Henry's thinl wife, Jiine Seymour, 
and at the time of his accession was but nine years of age. 
Under the protectorate of the Earl of Hertford, Cranmer, who 
instilled the best Protestant principles into the mind of his 
royal pupil, was enabled to abolish from the ritual of public 
worship many usages which had remained inviolable in the 
reign of Henry. Images and crucifixes were removed from 
the churches. Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, and Bonner 
and Tonstal, bishops of IxDndon and Durham, opposed the 
innovations, while Bishop Eidley sided with Cranmer. A 
book of homilies, compiled (1547) by Cranmer and Kidley, 
in conjunction witli Hugh Latimer, gave to the preaching of 
the word in the public worship of God its predominance over 
the simply ritual portions of the service. In the celebration 
of the Lord's Supper, the administration of both elements to 
the laity was introduced. Confession was left at the option 
of the people. Other usages, such as exorcism at baptism, 
confirmation, and even extreme unction, were retained for the 
sake of the weak. The new Parliajueut of 1 548 conferred 
upon the clergy permission to marry. The Common I'rayer- 
Book, published by Cranmer, established the liturgy of the 
Church of England. In order to the further prosecution of 
the Reformation, Martin Bucer, and his pupil Paul Fagius, of 
Zabern in Alsace, were invited to England, and installed as 
professors at Cambridge. To the faculty of Oxford were 
added the two Italians, Peter MartjT Vermigli,*of Florence, and 

' [The six artides, sdoptod in 1539, favourable to the Romish doctrines coD- 
(ceminf; the I<ord's Supper, cfliWy, anil coiifeMion. — Te.] 
• See C. Schmidt iu l}ie VctUr und Bcjrtinder, voL vii. 
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the Capuchin Bernardino Occhino of Siena. Biicer succe© 
in gainiug the fiEfection of the yoimg king, for whom he com- 
posed his treatise on Th£ Kingdom of God. Under th 
influence of Bucer, a Confession of Faith was drawn up, com- 
posed of forty-two articles, which were subsequently (in tl 
reign of Elizabeth) reduced to thirty-nine. The constitutioo 
of the Church was likewise e^tabUshed, so far as its princip;d 
features were concerned. But, on the 6th of June 155X, 
Edward VL died, in the sixteenth year of his age, and with 
him the hopes wliich centred upon the success of the Kefonna- 
tion in England were carried to the grave. After tlie failure 
of the attempt to enthrone a Protestant, the youthful Lady 
Jane Grey, a grand-niece of Henry vm., whose reign lasted 
but nine days, and who atoned on the scaffold for the act of 
temerity to which she liad been persuaded by her husband, 
Lord Dudley, Edward's half-sister, Mary, the only issue of 
Heniy by Catharine of Arragon, commenced her bloody 
reign. In 1554 Mary was united in marriage to PhUip, son 
of Charles v., and subsequently king of Spain, under the 
title of I'hilip H. Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, wi 
created chancellor of the kingdom, and upon Cardinal Regi- 
nald Pole was devolved the systematic prosecution of anti- 
reform measures, Kidley, former bishop of London, and 
Hugh Latimer, bishop of Winchester, were cast into prisoD, 
and executed on the 16th of October 1555. Cranmer had 
been imprisoned in the Tower as early as 14tli .September 
1553, and died at the stake after having made a recantation 
[whicli, however, he retracted] on the 21st of May 1556. In 
our subsequent Nistori/ of the Church we purpose recurring 
to the martyrdom of these men. For the present, suflSce it 
to say tliat during the reign of Bloody Mary (she died ITtli 
November 1558) no less than two hundred and seventy- 
three persona were sacrificed as heretics, five bishops and 
twenty-one clergj'men being among the number. It was 
not until the accession of Elizabeth that the lieform. 
of Enjiland was consummated. 
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A remarkable pendant to the English Keformation is to be 
found in the Eeformation of Scotland,^ under the leadership 
of John Knox. Treatment of this topic must, however, also 
be reserved, as the period of Knox's greatest activity lies 
beyond the chronological limits of the present work. 

' Of the Scottish martyr HamQton, mention has already been made in 
chap. xxir. p. 153. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

GENERAL REMARKS — INFLUENCE OF THE REFORMATION OVl 
POUTICS, SCIENCE, ART, AND MORALS— PECUUAR THINKEt 
IN THE AGE OF THE REFORMATION : SCHWENKFELDT, S] 
BA8TIAN FRANCK, AND OTHERS — APOSTATF^ : THAJIIER, 
"WnCEL, SPIERA. 



IN opening the present chapter with general remarks on the 
Eeforraation, I am well aware that a wide field lies out- 
spread before me, an expanse over which it is possible to roam 
at will, without ever arriving at a certain or satisfactory ter- 
minus. It is nevertheless a fact that every work requires a 
proper conclusion, and though I should not have much to sayi 
that is new, — though, on the contrary, I should but recallj 
what has already been said, supplying some details, and' 
indicating others in the most cursory manner, — I must not on 
that account withdraw from the task.' 

The Reformation, as we have seen, was not modelled after 
a preconceived design. It grew out of the conscience of* 
Luther ; out of the wholesome sense and moral strength of 
Zwingle ; and, furthermore, out of the heart of the people, 
over whom the sparks scattered by the revivers of the gospelj 
exerted an electric influence ; and, finally, by Calvin, whd 
also was actuated by conscience, by moral and religion 
motives, the Eefonnation was moulded into a world-conquering 
power. Hence, it is manifest that the men whom we call 

' Worthy of recommenilstion, as bearing upon the subject of which wd •!» 
treating, i» Villkrs" Easaitur I'efprit ttrinflufnre de la Iti/Qmuiliim 4t l/Mkrr, 
Puis, 1804 (new ed. l8/il). This ess&y, to which a priie Wfta Awardod. «•• 
tTangIat«d from the French by Cramer, and published, with s preface uid zntm 
by Uenke, at Hamburg in 1805. 
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Eefonners did not primarily aim at effecting a refonn in the 
individual provinces of life. The word reformation misleads 
us if it suggest to our minds only the repairing of that 
which is in ruins, or the supplementing of that which is defec- 
tive, etc Such restorations and supplemeatings had their 
place, it is true, but it was a secondary place. At present, 
however, it is precisely these secondarj/ operations of the 
principles of the Eeformation which must engage our atten- 
tion if we desire to answer the question as to what influoiM 
the Reformation exerted, designedly and consciously, or in- 
voluntarily and unconsciously, over these different provinces 
of human life. 

The operation of the Reformation was (we repeat) primarily 
of a religious character, in the truest and deepest sense of the 
term. It was the aim of the Reformers not only to alter the 
evident externals of religion, namely, dogma and worship, but 
also to effect a radical chsmge in the religious sentiments of the 
age. Tlieir aspirations were not limited to the alteration of 
any particular forms ; the desire to purify the spring of life, 
hidden deep iu the breast of man, was what incited the 
Reformers to the conflict, and gave them courage to per- 
severe therein. If we look back to the history of Luther, we 
shall see that it was no isolated and abstract idea, withdrawn 
from the domain of practical life, and pertaining purely to 
the schools, that summoned Luther to the battle-field ; it was 
human life itself that seized him with mighty arms, and 
thrust 1dm forth to the conflict. TIte corruption of the 
Church, the universal decay of religion, manifested most con- 
spicuously by the indulgence traffic, pressed upon the German 
monk like a many-headed hydra, and woke within him that 
berctdean power which had before been slumbering unsus- 
pectingly within its cradle. Luther's resolve to inaugurate a 
reformation was not ripened under a sunny sky, or in the 
joyous banqueting hall (as may be said to be the case with 
the plans of the Reformers of our own century) ; it came to 
maturity in the dark and quiet cell of a cloister] amid 
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anguish and tears was bora the new man who, made stron; 
in God, ventured to undertake a great, a gigantic task. And 
though the efforts of the other Eeformers were not preceded 
by the same mighty internal conflicts which convulsed t! 
soul of Luther (and it were folly to require that such she 
have been experienced by all), they also were moved by 
consideration of the seriousness of life to oppose the prevaili: 
abuses ; and the inner sanctification of man by the new b 
in the Spirit was the goal toward wliich their labours tendi 

But though this <yM operation of the Reformation is thi 
upon which we must once and again insist as incomparably 
the most important of its effects, it would be improper for us, 
to ignore or uiider-estimate the otherj although indirect, work- 
ings of the Eeform. It is true that the lleformation waa, 
primarily, neither political nor scientific in its nature. Neither 
liberty of thought nor enlightenment, at least in the current j 
modern acceptation of the terms, waa the primary or, still less, 
the sole object of its endeavours. Notwitkstanding tliat such 
was the case, however, liberty of thought and enlightenment, 
tnie liberality and true humanit}*, were promoted by the 
Reformation, and promoted to a greater extent than they 
would have been by more direct efforts in their favour. 
There was afforded practical illustration of the deeper meaning 
of those words of our \jyt^ : " Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you." 

Let us now briefly consider these indirect operations of the 
Reformation. Over politics the Reformation undeniably 
exercised a decided influence. It is true that Luther, as vre 
have seen, strove to preserve the current of Reform free from 
all political admixture, and he was right in thus striving ; we 
have seen, moreover, that in his dealings with the insurgents, 
he defended a system which we could not approve in all its 
parts even though we honoured the religious basis thereof. 
But although Luther himself had no desire to make the llefor- 
mation a matter of politics, it unavoidably became so tbrougli 
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the force of circumstances. It is, for instance, a fact that it 
fiirnisbed occasion to the German princes to increixse the 
power of the intermediate ranks, and to circumscribe the 
authority of the head of the empire. It was by Landgrave 
Philip of Hesse that the political side of the Eeformation was 
most warmly espoused, and by Iiim many a scruple of Luther's 
relative to the propriety of an interference iu politics on the 
part of the Evangelicals was overleaped ; wliile the princes of 
the Ernestine brancli of the house of Saxony continued more 
obedient pupils of the Wiltenlierg tlieolorjian until the out- 
break of the Schiualkaldio War, when Luther's warning voice 
was silenced. In consequence of this war, as we have seen, 
and especially in consequence of Maurice's attitude therein, 
the whole affair of tlie Reformation assumed a political turn. 

In Switzerland matters were different. From the outset, 
Zwingle endeavoured to effect a reform in politics as well as 
in religion ; imd while he fought against superstition, he 
also combated the sy.?tem of foreign military service and 
ft)reign pensions. In Basel, as well as Zurich, the political 
and ecclesiastical changes lay side by side and in the same 
scale. Nowhere, however, did the Reformation more deeply 
permeate the political life of a state than at Geneva; and 
there, also, the political transformations that occuned were 
the products of a grand religious idea — namely, that of a 
theocracy. All these phenomena suggest the question, how 
far the Refornmtinn was simply the fortuitous cause of con- 
temporaneous political changes, — if, indeed, it had more than 
an external connection with them, — or how far the ideas of 
the Reformation actually influenced the political tem{)er and 
tendency of the age. In regard to the latter tjuery, it may be 
remarked that a political conviction based upon Protestantism 
must necessarily have been of gradual formation, for the first 
influences of the Reformation over politics were exercised iu 
part unconsciously. Thus much is certain, the Reformation 
was pressed into the service of politics, but the Reformers 

L had no preconceived intention of effecting politicttl changes. 

M VOL. II. 2 A 
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Thus, tlio various forms of government which tlie Reforraatioi 
Ibuud established in the Jiflerent countries in which it operated,' 
remained substantially unchanged by that great religious 
revolution ; Germany and Scandinavia still retain their 
monarchical govenmient, and Switzerland continues to be 
aristocratic democracy. It may be said that in politi 
sentiment Luther was a monarchist, Zwiiigle a democrat, and 
Calvin an aristocrat ; but their respective opinions hanno 
with the circumstances in which God had placed them, a: 
they conceived not the idea of altering those circumstances 
a political revolution. 

Upon scittice the effect of the Reformation was still m 
immediate than upon politics. In considering this topi 
however, we must not forget that the prime efifort of the 
Refonnation was not simply to clear away scientific fo] 
Although the Reformation joyfully set foot upon the soil pre- 
pared by Humanism, its subsequent course was not always 
accordance with Humanistic endeavours. In fact, the patlis 
the two, Humanism and the Reformation, actually diverge. We 
know how anxious Erasmus became about the " good sciences " 
when the uneducated masses were seized with the mania of 
Reformation (we speak from his point of view). It is as if 
we heard an Archimedes crying to the impetuous Luther, 
" Do not destroy my circles ! " Erasmus beheld in the Ilefi 
mation the return of barbarism. And yet, even in regard t 
science, the Reformation, without originally intending such 
result, outstripped the book-learning of Erasmus himself, 
was, in fact, t!ie Reformation which created science, v? 
caused it to become what we now understand by the w^ 
"science;" for if science consists not in a simple knowl 
of Ihirufi, but in the knowledge of what is Jcnoum, i.e. in the 
free intellectual appropriation and mastery of the materials of 
knowledge, then Protestantism alone is compatible with a trae 
scientific spirit. It is true that the Catholic Church has 
promoted partial enlightenment, and popes, such as Leo x. and 
Si.xtus v., have actively favoured some grand scientific enter- 
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prises; but Protestantism has operated decisively upon bbe whole 
treatment, critical and philosophic, of science. The Jesuits, 
for instance, following in the track of the Reformation, have 
diffused much useful knowledge ; but it has been always of a 
kind which they believed could not promote liberabty of 
tliought — such, for example, as the mathematical, the so-called 
exact, sciences, which can be treated apart from all religious 
and moral speculation. But Protestantism has promoted those 
sciences which affect the spiritual life of mankind, which im- 
plant and cultivate noble and liberal sentiments, and retro-act 
upon the great domains of moral liberty, upon tlie domains of 
religion and politics. As we have already seen, the spirit of 
the Reformation at first addressed itself with decided predilec- 
tion to the study of the anHmt languages, a field of labour in 
which Humanism, in reviving classical studies, had preceded 
it. There is, however, nothing fortuitous in the circumstance 
that our Reformers availed themselves of the models of classic 
antiquity for the cultivation of their minds, Not only did 
the study of Greek assist them to an understanding of the 
New Testament in its original tongue, as the study of Hebrew 
enabled them to understand the Old Testament in the original ; 
but intercourse with the classics, that daily communion with 
them which accompanied the study of the Bible, gave to the 
Reformers scientific stability and social polish. It may be 
thought singular at the present day that the most important 
theological works of that age were written in iMtin, and tliat 
^tin was universally employed by learned men in their inter- 
jurse with one another, while frequent references were made, 
also, to the Greek sages and poets. But — we put the question 
every one who is acquainted with the writings of the 
leformers — is there not something delightful in precisely this 
free and easy use of the Latin language, something attractive 
the very style of the productions in which it is employed ? 
./hat enjoyment is affonled by a perusal of the letters of 
Melanchthon and Cahiu ! We take, indeed, no less delight 
Lin the vigorous German of Luther and Zwingle, which, like 
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the pithy French of Calvin, has its own peculiar charm. But 
we gladly fullow Luther and Zwinj,'le, also, when they too 
strike into tiie wonted patli of Latin. The period of this 
general literary use of the Latin tongue was a unique one. 
It was a period of tmnsition. Men of learning subsequently 
ceased to restrict tliemselves to a classical mode of expression 
after tlieir vernacular tongues had arrived at maturity. We 
have already remarked upon the unnatural practice of amal- 
gamating Christian ideas with reminiscences of heathen 
mythology, a practice which Zwingle sometimes encouraged 
by his example. Even in the age of the Reformation, how- 
ever, there were some who doubted if a study of the heathen 
classics were consistent with Christianity. To the existence 
of this doubt we have noteworthy testimony-.' In the year 
1522, Felix, a son of Oswald Myconius, referred a con- 
scientious scruple of this sort to Zwingle, whom he honoured 
as a father. He wrote to him that he had read the classics 
diligently and liad found in them much beauty and elegance 
of style, but also many uncha.ste and impious things, in which 
a Christian could not possibly take pleasure ; and he thought 
that moral contanjination, rather than edification, must result 
from the study of thetti. Hu tlierefore begged Zwingle to 
request his father to let him learn a trade instead of tor 
menting himself any longer with the ancients, and promised, 
on the other hand, never to neglect the study of the Bible. 
We know not what reply Zwingle made to this letter, dot 
how much indolence may liavc been concealed behind the pieiy 
of the young man. Eut it is a fact that this question, u 
proposed by a student to Zwingle, has l)een again and agftia 
repeated in different forms. It may always be answiurod, 
however, by the assurance that a healthy study of tlieology 
cannot dispense with the Humanistic foundation, and tliAt 
consequently, philoloffy — i.e., not merely a knowledge of tht 
ancient languages, but an acquaintance with classical antiquity 
in all its extent — is indispensable to the Evangelical theolcgian 
' Z winy lit Optra, viL (A/V'- ^ P- 268). 
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PIiilulofTjr apprehended in this sense is a daughter of Protestant 
theology. Philology and theology were for a long timo 
united in close bon<ls, not merely from custom, but also from 
conviction of their intrinsic affinity and the i)ropriety of 

iheir conjunction ; and although at this present day, by reason 
of the constantly-increasin;» need for a division of labour, the 
bonds which unite the two sciences liavii been steadily loosen- 
ing, a complete severance of them would necessarily lead us 
back to barbarism. Luther, with true tact, recognised the 
great importance of philological study, when he called the 
Janguages the scjibbard M'hich contains the sword of the 

pirit. For us of the present day this speech, of course, is 
primarily applicable to our vernacular tongue ; but that the 
latter has attained to its present perfection in. consequence of 
the study of the ancient languages, is a fact well known to all 
who are earnest and thorough students of philolog}'. 

And what was the attitude of the Reformation toward 

>hilo8opfii/ / In our remarks on the character of Luther 
{chap, xxiii.), we showed that that Reformer was far from 
assigning to philosophy a prominent place in his work, and 
at, on the contrary, he spoke most contemptuously thereof. 
For others was reserved tlie task of opening new paths for 
philosophy.^ We shall return hereafter to a consideration of 
this topic ; we must not, however, at this time overlook the 
meritorious service rendered by Melanchtliou in his just 
appreciation of Aristotle,^ and the high impoitauce which 
attaches to Zwingle as a speculative thinker has long been 
recognised. That, however, in general an original mode of 
thought, independent of all traditional school systems, was 
awakened by the spirit of the Reformation, ia a fact which 



* S«e Carkierz, Philoaophi»che WtUantehauung im Rrjormat'wiu seitaUcr, 
Ptnttpirt, 1847. 

' S< iiMiKT, MfUinehthon, 11.676. Eren MeUnchthon regarded the nnion of 

tliijion anil jihilogophy m the greatest ornament of a man of culture : " Nullum 

rofecto iiisjii* deciiB koiiiintiiii in hoc vitn e.s»e judioo quam copuUtionem veno 

invocAtioniH Dei cum vera philoBOphia, h. e. uatunc coD!iid«ratioue " {Corp, 

Rrf. vii. p. 12(J). 
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needs not proof. The whole history of modern philosophy- 
froin Leibnitz to Kant, and from Kant to Hegel — bears 
Protestant character. And it is the same with history. Tb 
institution of historical investigations was not the primat 
task of the Reformers. Their Eeformation. itself constitut* 
an essential part of history. Times like theirs, of historic 
revolutioUf must leave the task of recoi-ding them and com^ 
menting upon them to posterity. The Reformation had 
many respects broken with preceding history, but it retaine 
that liistorical foundation which the radical tendency of 
age rejected. A Protestant investigation and presentation 
history was re8er\-ed for after times. Nor did succeedir 
ages fail to produce this. A taste for historical criticism wa 
awakened by the Eeformation. And tliough it cannot 
denied that Protestant historiography continued for a lenj 
of time to be bound by confessional pi-ejudices, it is never 
theless a fact that the increased independence of opinioa 
concerning historical matters, the large-heartedness whic 
does justice even to an opponent, is a fruit of the spirit of 
Reformation.* The idea of historical development is an ide 
of Protestantism, wliile the clinging to mere ordinance and 
tradition is characteristic of the opposite religion. 

What, again, was the attitude of the Eeformation toward 
nature and natural philosophy? It may almost be said 
that the latter had not yet come into existence. At the 
time of the Reformation, the study of the natural scienc 
was in its infancy, and hence it is impossible to aifinu tl 
tlie Reformation exerted any direct enlightening influenc 

' It i.s a. fttct patent to every one that tlie liistorical horizon of the Rtffonua 
was a limiti'd «iie, as iras also their view of nature, its laws and pheuonieuo. 
the earth was to them the centre of the universe, so the history of Israel, i 
whatever is connected therewith, was regarded by them as the centre of 
world's history. And there was, nianife«tly, much tx> warrant this otandpoii 
in its day. Viewed from it, the history of religioua neceaaarilya8tun)(>d ii«cali 
importance. Only think of the difficulties which beset the publication of 
Koran in Luther's tiiuc ! See the author's essay on Luther and the Koran beta 
the Council of Basel, in Britriiij* zxir vaffrUjndUchen Ottchickh, publiahcd 1 
the Hbtorical Society of Basel, 1870, vol. ix. [The viaw of the IWfomt«n 
regard to the historj' of Isruel seems to b« the true one.— Tr.] 
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thereupon. Luther, iudeed, on several occasions expressed 
himself adverse to certain superstitious ideas of the astrologers, 
etc. ; but, on the other hand, he and his comtemporaries shared 
the same prejudices. Thus Luther, for instance, regarded 
whales and certain kinds of caterpillars as nothing but incar- 
nate devils. We have seen with what zeal lleuchlin devoted 
himself to cabalistic studies. Even the otherwise clear- 
headed Melanchthon was himself not free from superstitious 
ideas, and (in opposition to Luther) defended astrology. He 
himself cast the nativity not only of each of his children, but 
also of friends and princes. His letters teem with observations 
on the conjunctions of planets, on the appearance of comets, 
and the like — events whence he drew conclusions of coming 
disaster, of plague, war, and dissension, and which frequently 
filled him with infinite anxiety.^ Calvin had more liberal 
ideas on the subject, and in 1549 published a tractate 
warning men against astrological superstition.* Here and 
there we find, even in the age of the Keformatiou, a sober- 
minded observation of nature ; as, for instance, in the Swiss 
Conrad Gessner, a natural philosopher and man of varied learn- 
ing, who died in 1565.* The reform which was then in course 
of preparation in the natural sciences, was primarily independent 
of confessional differences. Copernicus (who died in 1543) 
belonged to the Catholic Church, and dedicated his great 
work, Bt orbium calestium revolittionibus (1543), to Pope 
Paul III. His system was opposed both by the Catholic and 
the Protestant orthodoxy of those days. It was i-eaerved for 
a subsequent age to clear up the relation of the natural 
sciences to religion and theology. 

It has frequently been charged upon the Beforraation that, 
while it indisputably promoted the interests of science, it had 
an unfavourable effect upon art. There is, doubtless, some 

1 Schmidt, I.e. p. 684. 

* StaHKLIK, ii. pp. 853 iqq. 

• Se« the monofrraph of .1. Hakhart, Winterthur, 1844. Felix Pl»t«T, 
Cupar Bauliiii, Vesnlin, and others are aUo deMrriag of oieation m tbiii 
couutiction. 
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truth in tliia assertion. The simplification of divine wonshi 
was attended, as has ah-eady been indicated, by a diminutic 
of the direct ministry of art in matters pertaining to the 
worship of God. It happened at this time, aa in the fit 
ages nf Christianity, that many painters and .sculptors aban- 
doned their profession. This conrse was adopted by th^ 
painter Oporinus (Herbst), tlie father of the celebrated pr 
feasor and printer of Basel.' Calvin was exceedingly averse 
the union of art with worship,* and in this respect was niuc 
more rigid tlian Zwingle, wlio was not altogetlier unfavoural 
to art. But although the plastic arts received a check for the 
time being, or were confined to tlie prosaic realms of reality, 
poetry and music, on the other hand, were cultivate*! with 
assiduity and success, especially in their union in religious 
song. Luther and Zwingle were alike lovers of music. 
Even in the age of the Reformation, both the Lutheran a&d 
Eeforined Churches exhibit the names of some very respect- 
able composers. Thus, in the former we have Ludwig 
Send, Hans Walter, and Conrad. Eumpf, and in the latter, 
Claude Goudimel, tlie musical adapter of the Psalms. That 
graver style of music wliich at a later period was reintroduced 
into the Church by Bach and Handel, is also of Protestant 
origin. The advantages wldcb accrued to poetry and rhetoric 
through Luther's living words, through his sermons, 
hymns, and his translation of the Bible, need not here 
repeated. Nor did Luther stand alone with his harp of Zic 
There gathered around him, in his own time and in succeeding 
ages, a mighty chorus of singers of spiritual songs. We will 
content ourselves with nientioniug the following among the 
who appeared in the sixteenth century, viz, : Lazarus Spengk 
(died 1534), Paul Speratua (died 1554), John Gramann 
(Poliander, died 1541), Nicholas Decius (died 1541), Nicholas 
Selnecker (died 1592), Paul Eber (died 1562), Erasmus Alber 
(died 1553), John Schneesing(Chiomusu3, died 15G7), Nicholas 

' See OuH8, vol. v. p. 660. 

» KAMPacunLTE, p. 463; oomp., however, STlnsLra, ii. p, 393, 
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Hermann (died 1561) ; in the Hefonned Churdi appeared 
Clement Marot (died 1 544), who assisted Calvin in the trans- 
lation of the Psalms, for which CJoudiiuel furnished the 
melodies.' 

Finally, we have still to consider that most important topic 
of the influence of the IJeformatiou upon vtornls. In this 
connection, if ever, are applicable the words, " By their fniits 
ye shall know them." Against mere political liberality, aa 
well as against a one-sided scientific enlij^hteument, it may 
justly be objected that, in then- inordinate endeavour to 
release men from all authority, they promote the corruption 
of morals, the licentiousness and audacity of individuals, and 
thus undermine civil order and the peace and tranquillity of 
.society. Thi-s, however, is not the case where the principle of 
religious reformation has struggled into efficacy. The moral 
regeneration of persons as well as of nations was, as we have 
constantly had occasion to remai-k, the real aim of the 
Reformation. And history shows that this design was in 
great measure accomplished. How many abuses, perilous to 
good morals, were done away with ! ' How many domestic 

' On Marot, see C. ScilMlHT's article in Herzog's Reatmc. ix, p. 115. 

' It ia unjust to cite the numerous inAtances of coiu-senesa which an to be met 
with Among the ProteHtnnts as well as the Catholics of that day, ka diii]>roving 
the efficacy of the ReformHtion ; as unjoit as it wonlil be to bring fumard the 
heathenish life of some who live in Christian lands as a proof that Christianity 
is withont elTect. Ticaven docs not at onoc penncatc the ninss into which 
it is tntrodaeed, and salvation cannot be forced upon men. The question ia 
simply this : Where the principle of Christian Protcstantium come into active 
operation, did it not exert a beneficial inllaenoe over morals 1 That it did exert 
such an influence is made manifest by history. As to the fact, for instance, that 
even the mile milittiry cIsbs was religiously atfected by the Ueformation, comp. 
Baktbold, O. Frundthrry, p. 71. More offence than should be given by th« 
mdeness and coarseness whicli were a heritage from older times, may justly 
result from the double marriage of the Landgrave Philip, to which Luther him- 
self gave his consent. The occurrence constitutes a proof that the Refonimtion, 
at the time of its sppcarance, did not ov«rcome aU mom! abuses ; some excuat* 
for the transaction may be found in that eoelesiaatical sygtem of di^pensntinn of 
which Luther was not the originator. The circumstances of tlie case were as 
follows : — Landgrave Philip was endowed with a strong and seosoal nature. His 
wife, Christina of Saxony, who poaaeased but few charms, had little attraction 
for him. Philip was unhappy. At the court of bis sister, Fraulein von 
Hoohlitz, he made the acquaintance of Margaret von der Saal, a blooming young 
maiden, for whom he immediately conceived an affection. Ue waa too honour* 
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and public virtues were called into being ! Of the Reforma- 
tion a twofold moral agency may be predicated — an agency 
of an external and legal nature, and a higher agency of an 
internal and evangelical character. Here, as in the prepara- 
tion of the world for Christianity, it was necessary for the law to 
open the way for the gospel. Tiie mandates of the Reformation 
were aimed at the abolition of moral efifects, the establishment 
of public decorum, etc., and exhibit an exaggerated severity 
rather than any levity wliatever. But these mandates and 
sumptuary laws, which, by reason of their very nature, vrere 
transitory, do not so well set forth the moral spirit of the 
Reformation as do those results which were the voluntary 
products of that spirit How many lovely traits of humanity, 
how much bravery and exaltation of mind, what enthusiasm 
for trutJi and right, developed side by side with hximan 
passions, and in victory over them I The cloisters, which were 
abolished as useless, were replaced by beneficent associations 
In Constance, for instance, tliere was formed a society of 
matrons and maidens, wlio had entered into a sisterly compaci 
to render charitable services to the poor, the sick, the dyin«», 



i 



i 



•bl« t« repudUto his wife, but revolved in his mind i\\e. question whether it wen 
not ijossiblc to have a second wife while he still retaine*! the first. Seeking an 
Answer to this quvation ha opened his Bible, and found that the Patriarchs of 
the Old Testaiiieiit, in HdJition to wives, possessed concubineji, and that C«d 
did not censure thin practice, lie therefore asked himself whether, after all, 
monogamy might not be one of those liutnan orditmnce.s rratn which the gospel 
has made us free. In entertaining such a sentiment, Philip set himself iu oppo* . 
sition to the laws of his own land. He had introduced into his dominions thai 
criminal code of Charles v., and that code was opposed to big&mjr. In hit 
difficulty he applied first to MelanJ«r, his court preacher, and to Feige, his 
chancellor, but subsequently sought opinions from Luther, Uclauchthon, and 
Bucer. On the 1 0th of December 1530, the three theologians famished aa 
opinion which was exceedingly doublfu] and uncertain. Polygamy, it dnclaiwl, 
could certainly make no pretension to legal recognition ; but in certain 
and by way of exception it might be permitted ! Among these exceptional < 
they reckoned the case of the landgrave. They advised, however, that Um 
matter should be kept secret, in order that no offence might be given. Aoeoni- 
ingly, in 1540, Philip caust-d Melauder to unite him in luft-handed inamagB la 
Margaret von der Saal, and Melancbthon was obliged (doubtless with an ant«iy 
conscience) to be present at the ceremony. At first the matter was kept s«ctvt, 
but it gradually transpired, and became the occasion of great «^niUl moA U 
much invidious remurk. 
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and to widows and orphaDS. The most distinguished and 
active of the women thus engaged was Margaret Blarer, a 
maiden who was as learned as she was pious and benevolent, 
ami who was called by Bulliuger the greatest earthly hope of 
the poor.^ 

In tliis connection it is fitting that I should say a few 
words in regard to schools. All the Keformers, with scarcely 
an exception, exerted themselves in behalf of these nurseries 
of reh'gion and virtue, for they well knew that the seeds of 
reform must spring up from below. Luther himself declared 
that if he were not a preacher, he would choose to be a 
schoolmasler ; and to him, in part, the noble calling of the 
teacher owes the dignity which justly belongs to it. In this 
solicitude for the prosperity of the school, the period of the 
lieformation is similar to our own, and one is at first tempted 
to regard our own time as the more fortunate of the two 
periods on account of tlie important progress which it has 
made in educational matters. Who, indeed, can dispute the 
fact of this progress? How many prejudices and abuses 
have been banished from the school since the time of Luther, 
and what improvements have been made in educational 
methods ! But has not every age itfi own prejudices, and 
does it not sometimes seem as if, in putting away old thing.s, 
we were rejecting much that is good ? Is not adttire often 
advanced at the expense of discipHiie 1 When, for instance, 
we witness the endeavour which is now being openly made 
to sever all connection between the public school and the 
Church, to " emancipate " the former, as the saying is, — when 
we observe that in the education not only of youth, but also 
in that of the teacher, almost every efifort is directed to the 

' See MCller's RtUq. iv. p. 128. The ftcLieTetnenU of the Cutholie Church 
in this direction — its associAtions of Brothers nnd Sisters of Mercy — should uot 
here be ignored. The Kefonnntion, in its diaritable unions fis in other respects, 
did but lead men buck to the principles of the ancient Church ; or, in other 
words, to true ovaiigelical principles. In this particular, as in others, however, 
tlie Kefommtioa ne««ted upon the mother Choioh, inciting it to greater 
actiritj. 
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amassing of knowledge and the cultivation of the intellectual 
faculties, while moral and religious culture is neglected, the 
question will suggest itself whether the gain be really as great 
as we at first supposed. The mere mass of knowledge does 
not release man from the rudeness and sordidnesa which cling 1 
to his nature ; the ]ioLler spirit which permeates the niaas j 
constitutes the true educative, formative element which makes 
man nutTi. Without this nobler spirit of love to God and 
divine things which Christianity alone is competent to 
develop in fulness, knowledge trxily " pufleth up." and pro- 
duces a conceited sciolism, whose unripe fruits our age will b« 
long in digesting. 

On directing our attention, finally, to cieil ami douustic h/e, 
we discover certain facts in regard to diligence, industry, and 
cleanliness in Protestant countries which force tliemselves 
upon the view of the most superficial observer. In conae- , 
quence of the abolition of superfluous holidays, the suppres- 
sion of the cloisters, and the discontinuance of ecclesiastical 
taxes, industry received a mighty impulse. Who was it that 
improved the condition of manufactures in Switzerland especi- 
ally, but the Protestants who had been exiled from France 
and Italy ? ' and where, on the other hand, did tlie Reforma- 
tion find more favour than in the industrious imperial tod 
Hanseatic citiea of Germany ? In Geneva, Calvin himself ] 
looked after the opening of new sources of industry, in that ' 
he endeavoured to revive the cloth manufacture, which had 
fallen into decay.' Thus the intellectual power which,] 

^ The Orellis, MuniUoa, and others, who were banished from Locarno ia 1655,1 

brought with them to Zurich, where their de»cenilarit« are still floariahinf, \m\ 
art of silk-wwviiig ; they CHtahlished mills nnd ilytf-houMiS to enable them tai 
puniMe their tr.ido, and inuTcased the prosperity of thu city {sen Zschorkk, 
fJfj>eMrJU« (/<w Scliweiu'rlaniU*, p. 152). In Basel that branch of imiuatry had 
already existed for a considerable time, hut in this city, also, iniinigranta b«- 
longin){ to the Kefonnod Church nssisteil the older burghers in perfrcti 
art. The use of the bo-c«lled power-looma ii^KwiAtatHhU] BiiniMtnUAiin 
introduced by Isaac Battier, Jacques de Laohenal, and Futio, in conju 
with the older families of the I»elins and Hofmonna (see Ocbh, tu. p. 
yL p. 808). 
^ Kavphciiulte, p. 30, 
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emanated from the Reformation favourably affected even the 
material well-Leiiig of individuals and of cities. May this 
fact never be forgotten by those who are accustomed to value 
spiritual i^ootl things purely by their earthly results I 

The jrublic amusements customary among the people were 
subjected to the discipline of the Church. There were various 
mode.? of procedure in this respect, the discipline e.xerci.sed 
by Calvin being the most severe. While it pleased Luther 
that a bride should ornament herself on her wedding day, and 
be escorted to church with song and music, as the custom was, 
Calvin abolished all such fashions as heathenish pageantry, 
and also prohibited dancing. He likewise exhibited the 
strictness of his ideas in other ways, which need not here be 
mentioned. It must not, however, be forgotten that Calvin'.? 
position in Gieneva was diflereut from that of Luther in 
Wittenberg, and that of Zwingle in Zurich. Much also ha'< 
been exaggerated by Calvin's critics. Calvin did not deny 
the people cheerful and decorous recreation any more than 
did Luther, although he could not take the same genial, 
personal share in such recreation that was taken by the 
German Relbrmer or by CEcolampadius, the latter of whom 
once accompanied his people from Ba.sel to Liestal to a 
church festival, and there delivered a suitable sermon. Calvin 
endeavoured to put a check upon the attendance at the 
taverns by establishing Christian casinos in the various dis- 
tricts of the town, of which there were five. These casinos, 
or abbeys, as they were called, were placed mider the super- 
vision of special clerical and secular officers. A regidation, 
published in May 1546, accurately determined the requisite 
conduct of both liost and guest* A criterion of the relative 
severity or laxity of the moral code of a community is fur- 
nished by the attitude of tliat community in regard to the 
drama and matters connected therewith. It is well known 
that Luther entertained very lil^eral sentiments on the subject 
of comedies. He did not think that they need be entirely 
> EAitrscui'LTK, p. 446 ; StJCueua', i. p. 371. 
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avoided, simply because they occasionally present impro- 
prieties. He liimself took pleasure in. the comedies of 
Plautus and Terence. But Calvin also, in the spring of 
1546, aUowed some respectable burghers to perform a moral 
play. At this representation the whole burghership was 
present. It even took place on a Sunday, and the regular 
afternoon service was omitted for its sake. Soon afterwards, 
however, Michael Cop, another Genevese preacher, attacked 
the drama from the pulpit, and Calvin found himself obliged 
to take the part of the preacher.' Plays were then prohibited, 
and the Eeforraed Church was for a long time more severe in 
its judgment of them than was the Lutheran ChurcL 

Finally, domestic life, was enriclied by the Reformation, 
which gave depth and durability t<J the home affections. In 
proportion as religion ceased to be a mere external thing and 
made itself felt as a power in the soul, the fairer could be 
the growth of the household virtues. When the mother of a 
family knew that she could serve God better in the circle of 
her loved ones than in church at the daily mass — when 
parents realized that in giving their children a Christian 
training at home they were conferring upon them a greater 
benefit than if they placed them in a cloister, the invisible 
altar of domestic order and virtue could be securely reared 
upon the foundation of the word of God, which the house 
father taught his family to revere, and instead of lifeless 
pictures there appeared the lovely, living picture of a holy 
family circle. The share which the suppression of celibacy 
had in elevating the dignity of married, life and in humanly 
ennobling the clerical order, and the examples left us by the 
Pieformers in the capacities of husbands and fathers, have 
already been noticed. 

As might be expected, the Protestant family, like the 

Protestant school, was most closely connected with the 

Church, and bore a strictly confessional stamp. Tlie age of 

the Reformation recognised neither mixed schools nor mixed 

' Stamzli.n', L p. 893. 
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manias. In tbis respect old Protestantism was fully as 
strict as Eoman Catholicism. Calvin declared that it was a 
" desecration of the CBmily"' for a man to many a woman ''who 
was infected with the godless sopeisdnoa of PiApLscry.'* ^ 
Could he judge otherwise in his time and faxz cis sian*iii>iiic ' 
Our own age boasts of its larse-iiaeanefiaeas *ai IihezalirT 
in this respect, and we most adm:: ztaz -dmsasanixa 'zwng 
altered, the old views can ii»i Luca^r be zzxicct'^fi-JxaZj 
retained. But, as contracted Trizh. Hut 'jsrzj -w^L -v'lu'ji -ins 
advanced period overleaps Kap-.n^ irjaxiiisxijrjia. lati zm 
thoughtlessness of its geaeial txeazmeaz >c nacztniiiiual t."f.un 
the views of the Bebmoeta Iutv« maaixaidj «:;I1 rjihz ;a 
their side. We most, fatriuxnuivn. •vjimiet "im mvrx Tiaes 
than the letter of their resniacions. Tut mir.c ^f i^, IjHr- 
formation, in its severe aa well la xa xuitiir 3umi:ttfB:itcr>i». 
was the spirit of diaeipiiDe:, of '-Msx. \i -Jm -j/tsa u' ,;>..'.. yf 
subordination to God's yawsA <\t «u7icu\a. » yr^vtitfU. jo. 
His word, and flowing fpjia ^'-^ <i,:rjut In^^. -wjuumsx van 
righteousness. It is tree dbat «a<i&. :i -jut MUimfsn jor^- 
preted these laws after the mea^ixre -.i ka -,'rx -afjervjoMuit 
of them. That nnderataiwifn^ Lc^w^r^r, \^vi\ ^VjfMa vvji 
a solid foundation. 

Before closing this ebapcer, ** vaiaR. awaCiia y.tsft :{ v^ 
tendencies which, in respect l«h Vy divtsrait ta.i v, sr^u.-.>>» 
of action, departed from the yrxfi^^ 'A 'j^ £^xsj^ v^-. 
essayed other paths. Xot all wi#> »•-% tj txTjej-^, t-^ -..>, 
ancient Church and her ^AaxaUA. ajo^ wiri, l.Tr.uff '/.-•.ux^. 
or Calvin. SubjectiTism was alx^eacy a»Mn.Z(2 ->fe.f ,i v;v^ 
sition to what Protestantism laid <d/%Zi as -vvfrjisi %* \:^ 
frangible laws of feith and moraU. M«r,^'jc -a^ 4.s**' t 
been made of the Anabaptist, tfc* Afi:ns;:x*.»i»i 4.v ti>' 
Libertine tendency. To these we fchaU ua rw:-..- ' % '% x:«r 

• KAMPflCRrLTK, p. 4«2 (JE5pj>. «< f*9», i;<t. r.r* , 

* Diatingnubed among tke AMl< «y ta ft > «m J<»>.s.>jf K.'jfc*M.t « « ^ 
he WM a native of Swabca, l«t *«riT tcnbM ti «-. j^-T, _^' -'-'*»' 
comm(DcemeiitoftbeB««inutiiHi «a* n«CA^.4, j^,,,j,j^ 't 'yj * '" 
Wittenberg, but went tbesn to I>«i«t, «»i W t)M i«s«r V*^! iTj^Z 
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speak, however, of a few persons who, without joinin'j; ll 
sects anJ parties referred to, pursued their owu individua 
ways. Two men there are in particular who here desen 
consideration — viz., Caspar Schwenkfeldt and Sebastis 
Franck. 

Caspar Schweukfeldt was descended from the noble family 
of Von Ossigk in Silesia. He was born in 1490, and passed 
his youth at different Saxon courts. When the Heformatic 
began to spread over Germany, he was sojourning at the com 
of Frederick ll, of Liegnitz. At an earlier period he had, likl 
Luther, become acquainted with Tauler's writings, and 
drunk deep at the fountain of German mysticism. Jn 1523 
be went to Wittenberg and made the acquaintance of Carl^ 
stadt. He preached in religious assemblies, but soon adopt 
other principles than those advanced by Luther, and eve 
declared openly that nothing was further from his intentiot 
than to accept everything tliat Luther taught. Luther's fundn 
mental doctrine, the doctrine of justification by faith, occasionc 
him practical scruples. He had observed, he said, that peoplsl 
who had embraced this doctrine were morally not one whit 
better than when they were Papists. He did not oppose the^ 
doctrine in itself, else, as he admitted, he must have fought 
against the Apostle I'aul. 15ut the one-sided emphasizini 
thereof, the thrusting of sanctification behind justification, hi 
could not approve. He maintained that by faith we are nc 
only assured of the forgiveness of sins, but are translated int 



to Keval. Ho preached for some time in Stockholm, and afterward s<aft^r I5S 
in Stiuiisburg. He ltd iu general »n unsettled aud roving life. His views i 
C'hriitt's incarnation wero similar to those of Schwenkfeldt. He held llwt thrl 
eternal Word did not take flesh of ar from Mary, but (literally) btfttme flwlkf 
The aecurscd Hesli of Adjim could ii>.*itli«r have rpdeemcd us nor have been to 
food unto eternal life. He also oppcued the Lutheran doctrine of jiuti6cation,l 
elAimiiig that it nonrished a false security. Altliough he ivjccted infiuit baptiaari 
(maintiiniiig that it was of the deviU, he withdrew from the Analiaptist*, b«. 
cause, OS he said, " there wer« many rogues amon;; them." As he did nut ccv» 
to revile the Evan^lical preachers, s suit wrns instituted against hitii at 8tru*- 
liurg, and he wa« imprisoned. He was not put to d<-ath, but grailu«lly nak 
into oblivion. David Joiis of Delft, aud Menno Simouis, the Kefo n— ii 
the Anabaptists, will bo noticed hereafter. 
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divine essence itself.* Schwenkfeldt found it as impos- 
sible to reconcile himself to the so-called material principle of 
the lietbrmatiou- as to adopt its formal principle. He had, it 
is true, a high esteem for the Scripturea, but he did not con- 
sider them identical witli the word of God. The word of 
God he regarded as something living and intrinsic,, something 
not held oaptive in the letter of Scripture. On the course of 
this word {De curstt verbi Dei) he composed a tractate,, which, 
with other writings, he sent to (Ecolampadius, who wrote a 
preface to- it (152.7). Schwenkfeldt vigorously attacked the 
external religiosity and self-sutficiency of the I'rotestant clergj', 
who took refuge behind Luther's name to conceal their own 
nakedness. •' The Lutheran preachers," he complains, " have 
arrived at such a pitch that they ascribe all that they do, in 
the exercise of their ministry, to God and the Lord Christ, 
whether their action be right or wrong, good or bad. Be the 
preacher a godly or au ungodly man, all that he utters from 
the pulpit must be the work of God — nay, God and the Lord 
Christ must, it is claimed, be co-agents with him ; and thus 
little distinction is made between the external service of God 
and His internal operation and power, between tlie Lord and 
the servant, between the sign and the thing signified, between 
God and the creature, and, furthermore, between the oral word 
of the preacher and the saving word of God." " The most 
painful circumstance of all," he continues, " is that they [the 
Lutheran clergy] are withal so secure and arrogant tliat, dis- 
regarding all the impiety of the present day, they persuade 
themselves and boast that since the time of the apostles the 
condition of Christendom has never been better than at present. 
To hear them, one would think that all that should be done 
had already been accouiplisbed. We scarcely have come out 
of Egypt, and {lerhaps have not yet passed through the Bed 



^ He regarded faith u "nn nctnal communication of God's es.'wm-e Lo iiiAn, 
a gmciuus gift of the divine es«ouce, a drop of the heavenly fouutAin, a ray of 

I the etemikl san, a spark of the burning fire that God is, a communion and parti- 
cipution in the divine nature nnd essence." 
VOL. U. 2 B 
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Sea ; yet they think that we already have the promised 
in possession, and they are therefore exerting all their ene 
to maintain the honour of their doctrines, in order that 
division or heresy may assail them. Hence they wonld also 
hind all men to Dr. Martin's expositions of the Scriptu 
just as the Papists would fain have the Bible unders 
solely in accordance with the pope's interpi-etatiou thereof 
and as Paul ventured not to speak or to undertake anyth: 
without being confident that Christ was working through 
so these preachers would have us say nothing in religii 
matters except what would please Luther. If, however, thi 
should gain their point, and if we, in our reading of the 
tures, should thus be driven away from our Master Christ and 
from His doctrine, and obliged to extol all the ways of niei 
like ourselves, we would indeed be more miserable than 
were under the Papacy." Schwenkfeldt had his own peci 
views on the subject of the Lord's Supper also, and set fo: 
a new interpretation of the sacramental words.' 

Schwenkfeldt's doctrines were embraced by others, amoi 
whom were Fabian Eckel, preacher at Liegnitz, and Valentine 
Krautwald, a canon and lecturer of the chapter of St. Jo 
in the same city. Luther treated Ivrautwald as a fanal 
styled him Stenkfeld in contempt, and called him " a noi 
.sensical fool who is possessed by the devU, and neither under- 
stands nor knows what he babbles."* In 1528 Schwenkfi 
was obliged to leave the land of his birth. He went first 
Strassburg, and next repaired to Swabia, which was 
receptive of eccentric tendencies in rehgion. At least Schwe 
feldt succeeded in gaining some adherents in that coim 
But opponents arose against him even there. He was ati 
at Ulm by his former friend Frecht, and was banished fno 
that city, where he had remained for some time. Breiu and 



' He referred rtun to the brvail, thus clianginf; the subject of ihe 
into the predirste. The menning of the words according to him wonld \m:'*Uj 
body is brend " (bread of life). 

* "To Kaapsr Schwenkfeldt's mcascngcr" (a letter of the jpe»r 
Wbttr. v. No. 2186. 
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Andrese also wrote against him, and Melanchthon' and the 
Swiss Reformers Vadian and Bullinger likewise opposed him. 
He found it necessaiy to issue a vindication of his tenets, 
which he sent to all the noted theologians of Germany and 
Switzerland. His doctrine was formally condemned at the 
convention in Schmalkalden in 1540, and he luniself was 
nowhere tolerated, but was obliged to wander from place to 
place until his death, which occurred at Ulm on the 10th of 
December 1561. Notwithstanding the peculiar opinions of 
this man, his moral character was irreproachable; his deep 
piety necessarily made a deep impression upon every unpre- 
judiced person, and his adherents, the " Schwenkfeldters," 
were for the most part good people. Schwenkfeldt did not 
cease to treat his opponents with meekness, and to pray for 
them when they cursed liini. He was persecuted solely for 
his heresy. Besides the points already mentioned, tliis heresy 
consisted especially in his peculiar Christological views. He 
taught that we should behold in Christ not simply " God in 
the flesh," but also " the flesh in God," and spoke of the 
" deified flesh" of the Redeemer." 

We have before remarked that uew paths in philosophy 
were opened by other men than the Reformers. Sebastian 
Franck, who was bom at Donauworth in Swabia, about the 
year 1500, was one of the pioneers to whom we refer. 
Hagen' speaks of him as one by whom the true spirit of the 
Reformation was not only received and represented, but also 
carried forward, so that he appears both as the representative 
of the Reforming tendency and as the forerunner of a new 
development of the human mind, as the man " in whom the 
ideas of modem philosophy were already existing in germ." 
Most of his contemporaries entertained a less favourable opinion 
of him. Luther called him " a blasphemer, the peculiar and 

• Corp. Ref. viiL pp. 15«, 285, 562, 683. 

* Hahk, Schwenl^tldii nmteiUia tU Chritti peraona «t opere Krpomta, 1847: 
Erbkam, Otsehiehte der prole lOantuehen Seeten im ZeitcUter der Rfjormaiion, 

^B Hainbar;;, 1818; HKRZOti's Rrnlene. xir. ii|<. 130 »\<\. 

^H * Geitt der Reformation vnd aei/ie Ofjeiutiiize, vol. ii. [>, 31 L 
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favourite mouthpiece of the devil, a fanatic who cores for 
nothing but spirit, spirit, spirit, and understands nought of 
word and sacrament." He was certainly a man in whose 
hreast there burned, besides the nobler flame of Mysticism, a 
wild, strange fire, and who on more than one occasion pan- 
theistically coafounded God and the universe. God and the 
universe he regarded as co-eternal ; k is i^n the creature alone 
that God becomes truly God, he asserted. God is everywhere 
and nowhere. He is neither this nor that, but an eternal 
and infinite Thing and Good, without a name. He is all in 
all. There is nothing so small tdiat God' is not in it ; there is 
nothing so great as to be able tO' embrace and encircle God. 
There is nothing so small that God is not still smaller, nothing 
so great that God is not greater.' This system of Franck's 
necessarily involved all sorts of antitheses. Everything, he 
declared, is good or bad according to the manner in which it 
is regarded. All things are in a state of eternal fhixion, in a 
constant round of appearing and disappearing. Sin and the 
punishment thereof are vanishing points in this process. This 
theory does away with the idea of moral responsibility, and 
discards at the same time fclie doctrines of the forgiveness of 
sins, redemption, justification, and sanctification^ which together 
form the Evangelical system of salvation;^ Franck highly 
esteemed the Bible, but placed the book of nature on a par 
with it. The book of nature he regarded as the li\nng Bible, 
wliich preaches more eloquently tlian the dead letters of 
Scripture. He did not regard Scripture and the word of 
God as synonymous terms. Concerning the word of God, be 
entertained ideas similar to those of Schwenkfeldt, regarding 
it primarily as the intrinsic word, ^vrilten by God in our 
hearts and inborn in us. According to him, the word did 



I See the passages in 'Wackepkaoel'b LeMbitch (Prose, i.), pp. H5, 3M; 
TIaokn, I.e. On th« man and his writings, see C. A. Uasi, Sebaatiam JVflMi 
vott Wiinl, tUr Schwarmgeitit, Leipsic, 1SC9. 

' Haoen (p. 356) c^ls Franck the tir.'it nraong the modems "who tunmtSf 
combated the ridieulciu ['.) iden of sin against God." To the RtifoniMCT ikll 
idea was not at all ridicoloas. Comp., however, Haab, Le. p. 181. 
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not become flesh but once ; it is continually humanizing itself 
in us. It is not bound to the " travia" of Scripture. Scrip- 
ture is like the reed, the envelope, the lantern which bears the 
light, but is not itself the light, the monstrance in which " the 
sacred thing, i.e. Christ (God's word), is enclosed and borne." 
AH positi\'isni, basing itself upon the letter of Scripture, this 
sinritualistic Reformer abhorred as dead Pharisaism. In 
political inattei-s, also, liis sympathies were not with the 
written law, transmitted through -the pages of history, but 
with the law of nature which is born with us. His ideas, 
though peculiar to himself, touch upon Communism.' He 
was also opposed to the system of ohurch establishment, and 
blamed Luther for basing bo many of his expectations in 
"behalf of Christianity upon prhioes. With acute irony he 
VTote : " If the sovereign be Evangelical, it rains Christians ; 
but if a Nero succeed your Evangelical prince, God help us ! 
the Christians all vanish, and away flies Sir Omnes, Hke gnats 
in the winter." 

Franck led an unsettled life. We find him in different cities 
of Upper Germajiy, in Nuremberg, Strassburg, and Ulm. He 
■was connected with Schwenkfeldt and also with men of the 
[ Befonnation ; with the latter, however, he soon fell out, his 
ways being utterly at variance with theirs. He was unwilling, 
however, to be called a sectarian, and in fact opposed sectarian- 
ism as decidedly as the Eoman Papacy, and everytlxing con- 
nected therewitlj. He had his own ideas and stood upon his 
ovni feet, and therefore was obliged to battle his way with his 
own arm. He endeavoured to procure his daily bread by the 



' " The eominon God, iu Hccordiuice with Hi» nature, from the beginning 
mwio till things Common, pure, and (ree. It ia doubtless our duty to hold all 
things in ooninion. even as sonshine, air, rain, »now, and water are common to 
all. Aa many children in the bonse of one father possess a common undivided 
property, bo must every one esteem it ju«t that in this great bouse of God's 
world we should fairly enjoy in common those good things which He showers in 
common upon us all, putting them into our hands and lending them to us only 
as gnests. Dut owing to our perverted nature it has come to pass that this pure 
holding of things in common is pronounced impure." On Franck'* Couuuuiusni 
comp. DtTUtorf's Programtii, Schwerin, 1850 ; and Hase, I.e. pp. 134 8<i'i. 
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work of his hands, after the apostolic fashion, and iraa some- 
times a soap-boiler, sometimes a printer, and sometimes a 
turner. On being banished from Ulm, he found an asylum 
in Basel, where he died about the year 1543. In addition 
to his philosophical work (Paradoxa), his Golden Ark, his Book 
sealed ivith Seven Seals, and sundry popular pamphlets, his 
most noted works are his Chronica, Znthuch und Ge$chichts- 
lihd, and his Wtlthuch (" Cosmography "), in both of which 
there is no lack of all sorts of marvels. He is the first, or 
among the first, by whom a history of the world was written 
in German. 

Opposition to Protestant orthodoxy, such as we have met 
with in the case of Schwenkfeldt and Sebastian Franck, 
sometimes had the eflfect of leading the opposer hack to the 
ancient Church, to whoso authority he would finally prefer to 
submit rather thau accept the doctrines of the Wittenbexg 
theologians. Instances of such retrogression are furnished ns 
by Tlieobald Thamer and George Wicel. 

Thamer was an Alsatian, a native of Rosenheun (Roasbaio?) 
in Lower Alsace ; he, however, received his education at 
Witteulterg. At the latter city. Landgrave Philip of Hesee 
became interested in him and induced him to remove to 
Marburg, where he occupied a professorship during the years 
1543—49. He served in the Schmalkaldic War as a chaplain, 
but the sad experience which he theu acquired in regard to the 
dissolute life of the people, made him doubt the moral power 
of the doctrine of justification. Especially repugnant to him 
was the stress which the Lutheran j>arty laid upon the word 
sola. A faith destitute of good works he regarded (in accord- 
ance with the teaching of the Apostle James) ns a deiwl faith 
Living faith, he contended, must be apprehended not as bare 
historic credence, but as faithfulness, faithfulness to convictiuo 
{Jidelitas). He also combated the deification of the letter of 
the Bible. We are reminded of subsequent rationalism by 
Thamer's teaching that the Bible must find its corroboration 
in the reason and conscience of man; he, however, di»- 
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tinguished two sorta of conscience, the human and the divine 
conscience, corresponding to the human and the divine natures 
in the person of the Kedeemer, He held that the redemptive 
efficacy of Christ consisted not in His vicarious death, but in 
His doctrine and the example wliich He left us. 

After Thamer was obliged to leave Frankfort-on-the-Maiu, 
lie proceeded to Switzerland, bearing recommendations from 
Landgrave Philip. Bullinger hoped to be able to induce him 
to return to the right way, but was disappointed in his ex- 
pectations. Thamer would listen to no advice. Bullinger 
laments over him oa follows : — " He was so contumacious and 
nnndy, screaming and refusing to hear the friendly counsel 
which was given him, that we agreed that we had never met 
with so disorderly a man, or one on whom our kindly effoits 
were more completely thrown away." ' From Zurich, Thamer 
repaired to IVIilan, and thence proceeded to Home. At the 
latter city he formally returned to the Catholic religion, wluch 
agreed with his conception of faith and works better than the 
Protestant doctrine. He was at last appointed t<> a professor- 
ship at Freiburg, in Breisgau, and died on the 23d of May 
1569.' 

Tlie case of George Wicel was similar to the above. He 
was the son of an innkeeper of Vach, in Hease, and " a very 
learned and able man," according to the testimony of his con- 
temporaries. He discharged tlie office of preacher at Niemegk 
near Wittenbei^, and was specially concerned iai the peace 
negotiationa at Begeusburg. Some have even regarded him 
as the author of the interim, but this supposition is incorrect. 
Wicel's ideas of Keform moved in the sphere of Erasmus and 
the Humanists rather than in that of Luther. The doctrine 
of justitication was particularly offensive to him, as was also 
the abuse of the term "faith," prevalent even in his time. 
He spoke with virulence of the Evangelical preachers, calling 



' PESTALOZZt, {.e, {I. i6i. 

' Nf.andrk, ThfohaUl Thamer, Rrprdttiitant mtul f^ory&mjernudtrner Gtitie*' 

rklUuiujen, Berlin, 1SJ2. 
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them two-legged foxes and boars, that spoil the vineyard of 
the Lord, cryiug and writing ever : " Believe! believe I believe!" 
"Wliat wonder is it that Luther, in his turn, called Wicel a 
serpent, " a faitliless varlet, a most venomous and bitter 
fanatic!" As early as 1531, Wicel had returned to the 
Catholic Church. He entered the service of John, abbot of 
Fuldix, to whom he dedicated the work which he composed in 
1540,' He occupied himself in his learned seclusion with 
hymnological studies, and died in March 1573. 

But not only from dogmatical reasons were these retuma 
to the Catholic Church Many, of whom history gives no 
record, may have fallen aw<iy from tlie faitli of th« gospel 
from sheer inconstancy, or from motives of human fear or 
favour. One instance of such apostasy, and of the remorse 
which succeeded it, is, however, preserved to us in the history 
of Francis Spiera, an Italian. Spiera was a lawyer and 
advocate, a native of the little town of Citadella, near Padua. | 
He had there committed many ofiTences which were a burden 
to his conscience. About the year 1542, he was brought to 
an acknowledgment of the truths of the gospel. His recog- 
nition of Evangelical truth seemed, however, to efifect no moral 
chaiir^ in him. On the contrary, he himself confesses that he 
placed his whole confidence in the merit of Christ in. older 
that he might sin on unhindered, and he further states that 
he most culpably abused Evangelical liberty, turning it into 
licentiousness. Notwithstanding this, he felt himself called lo 
preach the gospel in the public streets and market-places. No 
long time elapsed before he was accused of heresy before the 
Papal legate, Delia Casa, at Venice, and after undergoing some 
mental conflict, he made a public recantation of the Evangelical 
doctrine. His conscience then began to upbraid him. Bui 
the weakness of the flesh once more triumphed over the spirit 
of Spiera. Having returned to his birth-place, Citadella, he 
recanted, in the presence of the magistrate, the clergy, and 

' Tifpus eeeletua prions. Comp. Nzakdek, Dr. Otorgio Wictlio, Bool, 

1339, 
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eat numbers of the people, all that he had formerly confessed 
and taught, and was then, after paying a fine of thirty ducats, 
received back to the bosom of the Catliolic Church. Scarcely, 
however, had he returned to his house, when he experienced 
the most fearfiil torments of conscience. He seemed to hear 
a voice saying to him : " Wretch ! thou hast denied me: depart 
from me into eternal damnation ! " Still tortm-ed by the 
pangs of conscience, he removed with his family to Padua. 
There he sank into the deepest melancholy, and lay upon liis 
bed, struggling with despair. Physicians were summoned. 
But what could they avail ? Even Evangelical friends who 
visited him, among whom were Piedro Paolo Vergerio and one 
Dr. Gribaldi, were able to effect nothing with their words of 
counsel and consolation. To the comforting passages of 
Scripture which they repeated to him, he always opposed 
other passages which condemned him. Even the intercessions 
addressed to God in his behalf by his friends appeared to him 
as manifestly of no avail. On several eoca-sions he attempted 
to take his own life, and was forcibly prevented from accom- 
plishing his purpose. Unimproved and hopeless, he returned 
to Citadella, where, & few days after his arrival, he died, with- 
out having attained to inward peace. The impression which 
the hell-like torments ef the despairing man made upon those 
who witnessed them or heard of them (Protestants as well as 
Cathohcs), was most profound. " Truly," said Vergerio, when 
he beheld Spiera's sufferings at Padua, " if the students do 
not forsake all tlie lectures to gaze upon this tragedy, their 
sensibilities must be exceedingly obtuse." * 

We shall now take a brief survey of the Eomish Church 
itself, as it existed in the midst of the struggle of the Refor- 
mation. Of the resistance which it opposed to the Iteformers, 
and of partial attempts to reunite to itself those who had 
separated imm it, we have already treated in the foitsgoing 
narrative of facts. We have made the acquaintance not only 

' StXT, Paulm Verycriw, pp. 125 aq.^. i Cuemtoffel, Lebau «*i Leiden*. 
biUier, pp. 99 sqti. 
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of fanatical defenders of inveterate abuses and of positive 
obscurants ; besides such, we have found in the old Church 
men of enlightenment and scientific culture, and — what is of 
more consequence to us — we have also met with noble, pious 
Bomanists, men accessible by truth, and who were not far 
removed from an Evangelical conviction, men to whom we could 
not but accord our respect and affection. But the measures 
taken by the Church in general, to stem the inrushing tide 
of innovation, to lead the current of popular movement into 
its own channels, to vitalize and refresh Catholicism, are well 
worthy of special consideration in a separate chapter. 
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THEKE were two lines of conduct which it was necessary 
for the old Church to pursue in reference to the innova- 
tions which had made their appearance. On the one hand, it 
M'os requisite that the Romish Church should arrest the 
spread of the Lutheran, Zwiuglian, and Calvinistic Reforma- 
tions, and that it should also suppress those heresies which 
were travelling on their own independent ways. On the 
Other hand, again, it was imperative that the Church should 
manifest an earnest purpose on its own part to effect the 
reformation for which men had been waiting since long before 
the appearance of Luther. It was necessary for the Church 
to examijie and collect its resources— to balance its accounts, 
as it were. In short, it could not ignore the Reformation ; it 
must assume a definite position in regard to that movement ; 
it must arrive at a final understanding with it. It was im- 
possible that the Catholicism of the Middle Ages should simply 
go on its way as though nothing had occurred. A modern 
Catholicism came into being, forming a conscious antithesis 
to Protestantism. It is not our purpose here to relate the 
history of this modern Catholicism. "We shall content our- 
selves with some few intimations concerning it. 
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The revival of the akakeu Church was effected at the 
CEcumenical Council of Trent. Its fresh uprising was, how- 
ever, assisted in an iuiportant degree by the new Monastic 
Orders which were founded during the period of the Eeforma- 
tion, and above all by the Order of the Jesuits. The 
increased \'igour manifested by the Eomish Church was, 
however, the result not merely of legal regulations and in- 
stitutions, but also of the zeal of individuals like Ignatius 
Loyola and other less noted ascetics, who jHOved that there 
was still resident in the old Church an impulsive power 
which might be productive of new saints, according to that 
Church's understanding of saintship. It is to the throe 
points here indicated that we propose to direct our at- 
tention. 

Of the Council of Trent ' we have already heard, in the 
foregoing history of the Refcwmation frequent reference 
having been made to it. Paul iii. having in March 1544 
designated the time of the Council's assembly, at the appointed 
season the Papal legates. Cardinal del Monte (afterward* 
Pope Julius III.) and Servino, together with Diego Mendoza, 
the imperial envoy, arrived at Trent for the purpose of 
making the necessary preparations. On the 13 th of December 
1545, nearly a year ai'ter the time fixed upon for the 
beginning of the Council, it was solemnly opened, although 
there were present not more than twenty-five bishops (among 
whom were four archbishops). From the Church of the 
Trinity, where the assembly had convened, the procession, 
wliich consisted of four generals of orders, a few abbots, 
and some other ecclesiastical dignitaries, in addition to the 
bishops, moved to the cathedral. There mass was read by 
Cardinal del Monte. Cornelio Musso, bishop of Ditonto, then 
preached a sermon, which was both devoid of taste and 



' Beadea the writinga of Sarpi and Pallaricini, conip. Bukoeneb, Hitlotn 4m 
CondUde Trtnte, ii., Paris, 1847 ; IUkke, both hia //u(. o/ the B^ormatim 
and hU ffuit. of tiit Popet ; Gieseler, KircfungescMchte, iii. 2, pp. 605 »x<^. ; 
H. ScHMiuT, iu llenog'8 Utaltne. xvi. pp. 869 an'i- 
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offensive in its character.^ Then, after singing of the Veni 
Creator Spirxttis, the synod was declared to be opened " for 
the glory of the Holy Trinity, for the extirpation of heresies, 
for the restoration of the peace and unity of the Church, 
for the teformatioji of the clerg)' and the laity, and for the 
destruction of all enemies of the Christian name." The singing 
of the Tc Dtum Lan/Jumus concluded the solemnities. The 
actual sessions of the CouncU did not begin until 7th January 
1546. It is these first sessions which have the most im- 
portant bearing upon our narrative, because in them, especially 
in the fourth session and the sessions immediately succeeding 
it, the system of belief and doctrine of the Catholic Church 
was established, in antithesis to the Protestant dogmas. This, 
however, was not effected without much opposition from some 
of the members of the assembly. Thus, there was resistance 
to the establishment of the tenet that tradition should be 
received as equally authoritative with Scripture. This pro- 
position was opposed by Bishop Nachianti of Chiozza, and 
Antonio Marinari, a Carmelite monk, both of whom were 
desirous that Scripture alone should be recognised as authori- 
tative. They, however, yielded at last to the opinion of the 
majority.' In regartl to the Holy Scriptures, tliere was pre- 
pared a catalogue of the canonical books, in which catalogue 
(in opposition to the practice of the Protestants) the Apocrypha 
of the Old Testament were included.* Furthermore (although 
some few voices were raised against this measure likewise). 



' There was a lack of ta«te in the bisliop's comparison of the Council to the 
Trojan horee, and calling upon the clerg>' to allow themselves to be encloaed in 
its belly. There was a lack of taste in the preacher's apostrophe to the woods 
■nil fivldsof Trent, inviting them to hearken to tlic doctrine of the pope's infalli- 
bility. Actually off^-nsive, however, waa the gjxjaker's declaration that it was 
of no connequencc whether the clergy were possessed of moral worth or not, and 
that if they only opened their hearti to receive the Spirit of God as the parched 
earth receives the rain, the Divine Spirit could even now speak through them a* 
fonnerly He spoko through Buliuim and Caiapha*. 

* Bishop Nachianti made use of the word ubediam only, uid not placet, in 
rxpreiising his assent to the doctrine in quejition. 

* Luther, as is well known, did not exclude these hooks from his translation 
of the Bible, but he made a distinction between them and the canonical books. 
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the Vulgate was recognised as the autlientic translation of 
the Scriptures, and the one that should be used in sermona 
and disputations. The right to interpret Scripture wm 
accorded to the Church alotie. It was thought necessary to 
establish tliis fundamental tenet in order to restrain individual 
caprice.' 

In the discussion of the doctrines of original sin and justi- 
fication, the above-mentioned Carmelite, Marinari, gave vent 
to some utterances which closely approached the Protestant 
conceptions. Catharinus, a Dominican monk, and Seripandus, 
an Augustinian, also expressed similar ideas. The Arcli- 
bishop of Siena, Bishop della Cava, and Giulio Contariui, 
bishop of lielliino, likewise ascribed justification solely to 
the merits of Christ, and to faith in Him." Notwithstanding 
this, however, justification, as a making just or righteous, 
was by the Council associated with sanctification, in antithesis 
to rrotestantiam, which separates the two. The necessity of 
good works was also emphatically set forth. In addition to 
the difference of Catholicism and Protestantism, the old 
questions of dispute between the Franciscans and Dominicans 
were occasionally revived, and the synod was unable to settle 
them. Nor did the assembly venture to pronounce a final 
decision concerning the doctrine of the immaculate conception 
of Mary, but suffered it to remain as the former deliverances 
of the Churcli had left it. The sacraments were declared to 
be seven in number, and every increase or diminution of that 
number was anathematized. There were also regulations I 
made which concerned the internal constitution of the ' 
Clmrch, and in the making of these regulations, the Papal 
See was careful to permit no encroachment upon its nuthoritr 
through compliance with the demands urged upon it. 

We have already mentioned tliat in the year 1547 the 
pope endeavoured to remove the Council to Bologna, but was 
strenuously opposed by the emperor. It was not until 

' " Ad coeroenda petolantia ingenia. " 
» IUnkk, BSm, PapUt, i. p. 202. 
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Julius m. had succeeded Taul IIL on the throne of the 
Papacy that the Council was reopened at Trent, on the 1st 
of May 1551. It was thenceforth presided over by Cardinal 
S. Marcelli, Crescentius, who guarded the Komish interests in 
all points, and set his face most positively against every 
demand for refonn. He was supported by James Lainez and 
Alphonso Salmeron, " as Papal theologians." The names of 
these two men will appear again in our notice of the founding 
of the Jesuit Order, In this session of the Council the article 
relating to tlie sacraments was again considered. The doctrine 
of transubstautiation and the doctrine of the sacrifice of the 
mass were confirmed. In April 1552 another adjournment 
of the Council was rendered necessary by the occurrences of 
the times, and especially by the advance of the Elector 
Maurice. There were no further sessions for a period of ten 
years, but the Council was again opened in tlie year 1562, 
during the pontificate of Pius iv., and was finally closed on 
the 4th of December 1563. The last two dates have carried 
us beyond our chronological limits. 

We shall now turn to a consideration of the new Orders 
which came into being during the age of the Iteformation, 
in spite of the opposition which Monachism was then under- 
going. 

We mention first the Order of the Capuchins. A strange, 
almost comical air clings to the narrative of its origin. It is 
related that Matteo de Bassi, a Minorite of the Strict Ob- 
servance, residing in the monastery of Monte Falco, near 
Urbino (in the States of the Church), had a vision, in which 
St. Francis of Assisi, the founder of the Minorite Order, 
appeared to him and informed him that a pouited hood [or 
capn/uno] and a beard terminating in a point were necessary 
to complete the habit of the Franciscan Order. De Baaai 
and his colleague, Luigi de Fossombrone, immediately assumed 
hoods of the required form, and hence received the name of 
Capucini [hooded men] from the street boys of Ancona, who 
ran after them, attracted by their novel costume. We may 
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content ourselves with the simple fact that De Bassi and De 
Fossombrone are to be regarded as the founders of the 
Capuchin Order, which is, after all, only a branch of the 
Franciscan Order, Pope Clement vii., in 1526, conferred 
upon these two monks permission to retain tlie above-described 
costume, and to lead the life of rigorous recluses, ooi condition 
that they annually presented themselves before the Provincial 
Chapter of the Observants. The Duchess of Camerino, a 
niece of the pope, interested herself in them, and — through 
the influence of her husband the iHike — they were, in 1527, 
admitted as hermit-brethren " to the allegiance and protection^ 
of the Conventuals." On the 18th of July 1528, the poj 
published a bull regulating further particulars in regard 
the Order.' The first monastery of the Capudwns was that 
of Calmenzono, which was presented to tiiera by the Duchess 
of Camerino. Their first chapter was held at Alvacina, and 
was presided over by Luigi de Fossombrone. The statutes of 
the Order were formulatfld on this occasion. The Capuchins 
were a regular mendicant Order ; they were not permitted/ 
however, to beg more than would suffice them for a single 
day. Frequent prayer and the most rigid abstemiousness and 
asceticism (including flagellation) were enjoined upon them.^ 
Like the Franciscans, they had tlieir vicar-general, who was 
chosen every three years by the chapter, their provincials, 
custodians, and guardians. The Capuchins were distinguished 
for their amquestioning devotion to the service of the Chi 
and for their self-sacrificing spirit. At the time of their orij 
the plague prevailed in Italy, and they were pre-eminently 
active in caring for those stricken by the disease ; they shunne 
no danger of contagion in bearing the consolations of religion 
to the sick, in administering the sacraments to the dying, and 
in consigning the bodies of the dead to consecrated earth. 

As popular preachers, the Capuchins hindered the progress 
of the Reformation among the masses. From this Order, how- 

' They then received the name of Fratrts M'mores Capueint, or Capmctu 
Ordinit Fratrum Minorum. 
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ever, as from that of the Franciscans, some men "went forth 
wlio added the weight of their influence to the Reformatory 
nioveraent. One such individual was Bernardino Occhino, 
In the year 1534 he quitted the Order of the Observants for 
that of the Capuchins, after entering which he distinguished 
himself as a powerful preaclier of repentance, and was sub- 
sequently (1538, 1541) elected vicar-generaL In con- 
sequence, however, of his vigorous assailinent of the Papal 
religion and his earnest efforts in the cause of Evangelical 
liberty, he was obliged to seek refuge in Geneva. He after- 
wards married, and passed through a variety of fortunes. In 
addition to the male Order of the Capuchins, there was an 
Order of Capuchin Nuns, founded by Maria Laurentia Longa. 
They were governed by the rules of the Clares.* 

In the year 1530, a few pious ecclesiastics* united for the 
purpose of establishing an association which should care for 
the neglected and destitute in time of war, and which 
should be ready to perform foreign or domestic missionary 
service. Clement vii. sanctioned this association in 1532, 
and Duke Francis Sforza accorded to the members thereof 
permission to purchase real estate in his territory. Paul IIL 
released them from the jurisdiction of the diocesan bishops, 
and placed them under the immediate authority of the lloman 
See. Their society was entitled, The Congregation of Regular 
Clerks of St. Paul (1535). From that time they were called 
Paulines. When, in 1545, they removed their residence to 
the church of St. Barnabas in Milan, they received the name 
of Barnabites. Their Order spread through the rest of Italy, 
and they deserved much credit for their efforts in behalf of 
the instruction of youth. 

By means of the Iteformation, the moral evils not only of 
monachism, but also of the secular clergy, had been brought to 
light. It was high time that something should be done from 

' [The Order of FrancUcan Nuns.— Th.] 

* Tlieir names were Antonio Maria Zacharia, Bartolomeo Ferari, and Giocomo 
Antonio Morigia ; the; were afterwards joined by othen. 
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the Catholic standpoint for the elevation and moral ijnprove- 
ment of the last-mentioned class. The idea of such a reform 
suggested itself to the mind of Gaetano (Cajetan) of Thienne, 
in the Venetian territory. Gaiitano, who was an extremely 
gentle and peace-loving man, was by his modesty prevented 
from pushing himself forward as a reformer. It was Lis 
desire " to reform the world without any pei-son being aware 
that he himself was in the world."' He was frequently seen 
to shed tears over the prayers which he offered for the welfare 
of th& CfeuTch. But he wished to do something himself fox 
its prosperity, and consulted with his friends in regard to the 
matter. One of these friends was Peter de Cantffa, who was 
afterwards Pope Paul rv., but at the time of which we speak 
was still bishop of Chiati ; he was ordinarily called, in the 
Neapolitan dialect, Theate, from Iiis bishopric (Chiati). In 
character be was the opposite of Gal-tano, being impetuous 
and passionate ; the two, however, leagued themselves together 
in their deeply -felt need of a reformation of the Chxircb, 
They both reliiiq^uished their lucrative positions, and, in com- 
pany with a few other friends, retired from society. They 
lived together on the Pincian Hill, near Rome, in poverty and 
in the practice of strict devotion. They disdained to beg, and 
awaited at home the benefactions wliich good people couferred 
upon them. In honour of Tlieate, the Order received Uifl 
appellation of Theatines. On tlie 24th of June 1524, it WM 
sanctioned by Clement vn. The members of tliis Order took 
upon themselves the obligation of absolute poverty, and applied 
themselves to preaching and the cure of souls (especudly 
among the sick and prisoners), and also performed miasiomur 
work, particularly in Tartarj', Georgia, and Circassia. 

Another benevolent Order whose rise was connected 'with 
the reformatory efforts of Catholicism, was that of tlie 
Somaskers (Somaschers). Since the year 1521, Upper Italr 
had been afflicted with inces.sant war, and, in consequence 
tliereof, with desolation, famine, and disease, A multitude rf 
' Ranke, JtOfmitehe PdptU, i. p. 174. 
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orphaned children, who, in the providence of God, had been 
driven to Venice, Liy uncared for about the streets of that 
city, their bodies and soula being alike in danger of perishing. 
The miserable condition of these little ones excited the com- 
ptiasion of a noble Venetian senator, Hieronyuuis ^Eniilius by 
name, or, as he was usually called, Girolanio Miani. lieaounc- 
ing hia luxurioua mode of life, Miani exchanged the senatorial 
purple for a frock which he had intended to bestow upon a 
beggar,' and clad in this garb he went as a poor man among 
the poor. In his gondola he traversed the canals of Venice 
for the purpose of gathering together destitute children under 
his own fatherly protection. He next sold the silver plate 
which he possessed and the handsomest carpets of his apart- 
ments, in order to provide his nurslings witli lodging, food, 
and raiment, and, above all, with good instruction. A house 
near the church of St. Roque, in Venice, was converted into 
an Orphan Asylum. Nor was the noble councillor satisfied 
with this acluevement. He did not rest until refuges for 
similar unfortunates were established all through Upper Italy. 
Wherever sacrifices were required, Miani led the way with 
his noble example. He erected an hospital at Bergamo. 
Siinilur institutions arose at Verona, Brescia, Ferrara, Como, 
Milan, Pavia, and Genoa. To ensure still further success to 
the undertaking, and at the same time to give it an ecclesi- 
astical foundation, Miani united with some friends in forming 
a religious congregation, which, after the model of the 
Tiieatines, was composed of regular clerics. From the city 
of Somaska, near Lake Lucco, these received the name of 
Somaskera The Order obtained the Papal sanction in 1540,* 
and afterwards became the recipients of further privileges. 

While the Ordere which we have just mentioned, with the 
exception of the Capuchins and Tbeatines, are unknown, even 
by name, to the majority of cultured Protestants (who ever 



' HELTirr, HiMo'ire des ordres monattiquet, iv. p. 241. 

- The Ordet was suliwqnently entitled. The Order of St. Majolns, from n church 
in P'avia conwcrated to thnt saint which was preiontud to the Soiuaskecs. 
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heiors now of Bamabites or Somaskera ?), the name Jesuit is in 
every one's mouth. And yet many connect a highly unhis- 
torical idea with that name. It would be possible for us to 
conceive of any of the before-mentioned Orders as fonnded at 
another time. The Jesuit Order, on the other hand, is the 
genuine double of the Reformation. From the very out-set of 
the Eeformation, the Jesuit Order hung upon its heels as 
closely as a shadow. Nor can we wonder that the Ilomish 
Church recognises a special providence in the fact that at the 
very time when the upas-tree of heresy was planted in 
Germany, there sprang up in Spain the growth from which 
the antidote to the poison of heresy was to be prepared. We 
ourselves regai"d the appearance of this Order as no fortuitous 
occurrence, and we therefore propose to devote a full share of 
our attention to the consideration of its rise. 

Nothing can be more unhistorical than the idea that the 
system which we are about to consider was devised by the 
crafty brain of one who, though fully convinced of the intimsic 
untenability and falsehood of his scheme, yet, like some 
swindler, extolled his false wares to the world, in order that 
he might thus impose upon men and deprive them of the 
blessing of the Reformation. History teaches otherwise. As 
little as the Reformation of Luther was the issue of a pro- 
gramme hatched by the Wittenberg monk in his cell, to bless 
or delude the world (according as the movement is viewed 
with Protestant or Roman Catholic eyes), so little did Ignatius 
Loyola forecast or foresee the extent of the movement which 
he initiated in founding his Order. As, however, Luther, 
though himself unaware of the fact, had in him the genn out of 
which the Reformation grew, so the personality of Loyola con- 
tamed the conditions out of which Jesuitism should develop. 

Don Inigo Lopez de Eecalde was the youngest son of (bit 
house of Loyola. He was born in 1491 (eight years sub- 
sequent to Luther's birth, and eighteen years before the birth 
of Calvin), at the castle of Loyola, in the county of Gviipiuooa, 
in Spain. The house of Loyola belonged to the best familiee 
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of the kingdom. Ignatius, a son of the chivalrous Beltrande 
Loyola, wua bred in the usages of chivalry at the court of 
Ferdinand the Catholic, and, like others of hia rank, was of a 
worldly habit of mind, though at the same time susceptible to 
the religious impressions of the age. At the defence of Pam- 
peluna against the French, in 1521, he was severely wounded 
in the foot. During the painful confinement consequent upon 
this injury, he read, in addition to the knightly romances that 
captivated his fancy, histories of the saints. The deeds of St. 
Francis of Assisi and St. Dominic made a deep impression on 
his mind, and he resolved to follow in the footsteps of these 
heroes of the faith. Accordingly, he tore himself away from 
his paternal home and from liis relatives, repaired to the 
isolated monastery of Manresa (Montserrat), hung up his 
weapons before the image of the Queen of Heaven, exchanged 
his warlike accoutrements for the rough garb of a hermit, im- 
posed upon himself the most rigorous mortifications, and held 
converse with the unseen world in a condition of ecstasy. 

It has been remarked by Kanke' that the penitential con- 
flicts to which Ignatius surrendered himself in the monastery 
of Montserrat are suggestive of similar struggles undergone by 
Luther a few years previously at Erfurt. But how speedily 
the ways of these two men diverged I Luther was led to the 
fountfiin of truth in the Holy Scriptures, and found consolation 
in faith in the mercy of God in Christ. Loyola hung, with 
all the ardour of his imagination, on Mary, the dispenser of 
mercy; and when Christ drew near to him, it was not in the 
written word, but in the mysterious Iiost of the altar sacrament. 
The worship of Mary and adoration of the most venerable 
Body of Christ are the two poles of his piety, and religious 
exercises are the expression thereof. The conflicts of the 
Augustinian at Erfurt led to his separation from the old 
Church ; those of the knightly monk prepared him to be the 
willing tool of that ChurcL' 

' OtseAiehte der Papsle, L p. 183. 

' A noteworthy ptrallel betwocu Luther and Lojola was drawn in tlu MTBll- 
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Loyola had, however, to endure many tests of obedienc 
and humility before he ripened into the founder of au Order." 
He had resolved to make a inlgriraage to Jerusalem. This 
intention he accomplished in the year 1523, but failed to 
meet with the reception for wliich he had hoped. The 
Provincial of the Franciscan Order in the Holy Land ordered 
liim to return home and there to study diligently before going, 
as his purpose was, as a missionary to the Mohammedans, 
whom he wished to convert. Ignatius returned to Spain. At 
the age of thirty-three he took his place among the boys at 
the school of Barcelona, and subjected himself to the discipline 
of the school But the study of dry grammar possessed few 
attractions for Iiim. Nor did he manifest much liking for 
the elegant language of Erasmus. He liecame absorbed, (and 
here is another particular in which be resembles Luther) in 
the \vTitings of the Mystics and Ascetics. Thonias-i-Kempis, 
above all, furnished his soul with the nourishment which it 
desired. After pursuing his studies in Alcala de Henar»z 
(the ancient Complutum) and at Salamanca, he repaired to 
Paris [1528]. In Spain he had been suspected of belonging 
to the dangerous society of the Illurainati (Alumbeados). At 
Paris he entered Montaigu College, the same (as we have 
already seen) that Calvin Ijad attended. It was also in Paris 
that, in 1534, Loyola, after receiving the degree of Master of 
Arts, united with his two room-mates in the College of St. 
Barbara — Peter le Fevre of Savoy, and Francis Xavier, a yotmg 
nobleman of Navarre — in forming a religious society, which was 
joined by two other young Spaniards — James Lainez at 
Almanzan, and Alphonso Salmeron of Toledo. The society 
soon received the further accession of two other memben 
— Nicholas Bobadilla, a Spaniard, and a Portuguese iiaxoed 
Rodriguez. These seven men assembled in the church rf 
Moutmartre on the 15th of August 1534, and took a vow U> 



tcenth century by the Jesuit Jamea Domianiu in Ilia Synoptis hittorim ffnrfrinlir 
Jr*u prime laeulo, Tomaci (Touraaj), 1640. Sec Geizeb'S *ftnatM§U0, 
Dec 185J>, pp. 1 »Y\. 
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renounce the world, and to perform a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
After the society had been further strengthened by the addi- 
tion of a few other members (some Frenchmen had united 
with it), and they had together been ordained priests at 
Venice in 1537,^ they made application to the Papal See for 
the confirmation of their association. Paul iii. complied with 
tlieir desire in 1540 in tlie Bull Be/jimini militantis. The 
intent of the new Order was declared to be the preservation 
and dissemination of the Christian faith. In addition to the 
ordinary monastic vows of poverty and chastity, the members 
of the Order were obliged to promise unconditional obeilience 
to the Eornau See, They must engage to perform whatever 
the pontiff should command them, to proceed without objec- 
tion or delay to whatever land he should ordain — to Turks, 
heathen, or heretics. When the question arose as to what 
name the new Order should bear, Ignatius being unwilling 
that it should be called after him, its members assumed the 
name of the Founder of Christianity, and called themselves the 
Society of Jesus (Jesuits). Instead of Jesuiten [Jesuits], the 
Protestants humorously termed them Jexuwider [against Jesus], 
The influence of the new society in ecclesiastical matters 
was immediately perceptible. As soon as the young men had 
received priestly ordination at Venice in 1537, they mode 
their debut as popular preachers in the territory of the 
republic, and met with much favour. They preached, as 
Farel and other Protestants were accustomed to do, in the 
streets and market-places, using a curious mixture of Italian 
and Spanish, which heightened the charm of their discourse. 
They gained access to houses and hospitals. They also 
endeavoured to acquire an influence over youth, and particu- 
larly over students. At Rome, Ignatius distributed his 
adherents in the various churchea He had been instructed 
in a vision that Christ would be specially gracious to himself 
and his followers in liOme {Romce vobis propitius ero). From 

' ["IgnAtitu, however, deferrtd hia own nrdiiiAtioD until Cliristmas Day 
1638 " {Anurtov'a JV'eic Aite. Cycl, title " Loyok ").— Tju] 
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the last-mentioned city some of the disciples of Loyola pro- 
ceeded to Brixen, iu the Tyrol, to Parma, Piacenswi, and 
Calabria. The Jesuits gained a foothold iu Germany likewise, 
especially in Austria and Bavaria. The city of Ingolstadt iu 
Bavaria was assigned them by Duke William iv. in 1556. 
At about the same time Cologne threw open its gates to them. 
On the other hand, the Parliameut of France was at first 
opposed to their reception, but they succeeded, nevertheless, in 
gaining access to that kingdom. Lyons was the seat of their 
first settlement. But Europe did not satisfy the missionary 
zeal of the Order. The thoughts of its founder, from the 
outset of his monastic career, had travelled across the waters. 
In the year 1540, at the desire of John ill., king of Portugal, 
two members of the Order, Eodiiguez and Xavior, repaired to 
the East Indies, and .soon afterwards (in 1542) a Jesuit 
college was established at Goa, the capital of the Portugtiese 
possessions. A new favour was conferred upon the Order in 
1543 by an enactment of Ptml ill., providing that the society 
might receive as many members as it would, though at first 
the number was limited to sLxty. Two years subsequently the 
Jesuits received permission to preach in all churches emd on 
public squares, to hear confessionSj to absolve persons of every 
rank, and even to pardon tho.se sins whose forgiveness hail 
previously pertained to the Apostolic See exclusively. In 
1549 their possessions were declared exempt from tithes, and 
still further privileges were accorded them. Ignatius died on 
the 31st of July 1556. Soon after the estabUahment of the 
Order whicli he founded, he was elected general thereof. He 
accepted this position from motives of obedience only, and as 
an exercise of humility went immediately into the kitchen of 
the monastery, tliere to serve as scullion. At the time of his 
death, the Order could already boast of one thousand members 
and one hundred colleges.^ Of the thirteen provinces into 

' Of course iKnatios wa8 elevated to the nnk of oaint after his dcAtli. Hu 
canonizatioD took place under Gregory tv. (13th March IS23) and Urb«n tiil 
(<th August of the flame your). His foatival falls ou the 31$t of July. No oik, 
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wliich it was divided, seven Avere to be found on the Pyrenean 
Peninsula, three in Italy, one in France, and two in Germany. 

With the exception of the two great mendicant Orders of 
the Middle Ages, no religious Order has ever existed whose 
importance has in degree approached that of the Order of the 
Jesuits. It has far surpassed even its prototypes instituted 
by St. Dorainic and St. Francis. The spirit of the Order, its 
institutions, its principles, its efforts, and the results accom- 
plished by it, we shall become acquainted with at acme future 
time. For the present, this notice of its founding will suffice. 

To complete the picture of the Catholic Church during the 
age of the Reformation, we shall introduce here two portraits, 
which will show that in the midst of this season of defection 
from Pome and its legal religion, the old stem penitential 
system still possessed some original representatives, deeply 
imbued with mediieval Mysticism. 

One such original ascetic was the Florentine, Philip of Neri, 
whom Gothe called " a humorous saint," and to whom he has 
paid a genial tribute in his writings.* Philip was born on 
the 2 2d of July 1515, and was the scion of a good family. 
He was distinguished even as a boy for his rare piety. Ho 
studied at Home in the year 1533, but soon abandoned his 
studies because they did not lead him to that salvation for 
which he longed. He sold his school-books that he might 
know nothing but Christ. He believed that he had a 
sensuous perception of the streams of grace which poured 
down upon him from above while he lay prostrate in prayer 
before God. Frequently he would cry out : " Enough, Lord I 
Eestrain tlie torrents of Thy grace." On some occasions he 
felt constrained to give vent to his inward ardour by rending 
his gai'ment?. In prostrating himself before the altar, he 
broke two of his ribs, which injury occasioned him palpitation 
of the heart during the remainder of his life. He declared, 

it WM decUrod, had deprived the devil of bo mmny souls as hs, insomuch that 
his success in this particular hod occasionud an uproar in hell. 

' See OiiTBE's Werke (12mo edition), xxsviiL p. 249, and xxxix. p. 190. 
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however, that he had been wounded by divine love. On the 
23d of May 1551, he was ordained to the priesthood. In 
compcuiy with some congenial spirits, he instituted a series of 
meetings for devotional exercises. At these prayer meetings 
(oratories) religious songs were sung, and hence the musical 
term " oratorio," as applied to dramatized religious music' 
The nature of Philip was thoroughly practical All dogmatical 
or speculative discourses, all discussions of subtle questions, 
were excluded from his devotional assemblies. His worship 
of God consisted in the care of the poor and the sick. Twice 
a week Neri, with his companions, visited the neglected 
hospitils. He introduced a clieerful piety into the dismal 
chambers of the sick. He recommended the avoidance of 
niekncholy and of a downcast demeanour, and required that 
every duty should be performed cheerfully. " Be cheerful, or 
all thou doest is nought," was his chosen motto. Another 
saying, whicli he borrowed from St Bernard, was: "To despise 
the world, to despise no one, to despise oneself, and to 
despise being despised." ' With the greatest good huraoor 
he took upon himself the performance of the meanest ofBcea, 
and cared nothing when people called him a fool ; on ibt 
contrary, by his singular appearance he tempted the world to 
deride him. He had friends among the Jesuits. Although 
contemporary with the Reformation, he survived it by A 
number of years, dying in 1595 at the age of eighty. 

A less gcnitil, if not exactly a gloomy character was thftt 
of the Spaniard, Peter of Alcantara. He was born in 1499 b 
Estremadura, and sprang, like Loyola, of a noble race. Even 
as a child he exhibited great fondness for prayer. He woultl 
possess himself of the key of the house chapel, and secretly 
resort thither to perform his devotions. When he came from 



■ ["Its origin" (tUftt of tlio oratorio) "has generaUy been ascribed to St 
Philip Neri, wbo in 1540 founded tlie congregation of the Oratory in Ronv 
(whence the term oratorio), one of the objects of which was to deter youagpc«{il« 
from prof&ne amuspments b}' rendering religioas services as attractive •» poMubU " 
(Appleton's New Anc. CycL, title "Oratorio"). — Tit.] 

' &liemer€ muudum, tperntre Hemuitm, fpernert itipncm, gpenure M ( 
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scliool, he was wont to hasten to the nearest church, where he 
frequently remained for hours on his knees before the crucifix 
or the host, absorbed iu the most profound devotion. He 
continued this manner of life as a student at Salamanca, 
whither he repaired after he had completed his fourteenth year. 
At Alcantara he entered the Franciscan Order of John of 
Guadaloupe (who died in 1506). In the monastery of Sau 
Francesco de Monseretea, he soon exceeded all the other 
monks in the rigour of his asceticism. So abfiorbed would 
he become in his religious exercises, that he would not be 
aware of what was passing around him. On bis transfer to 
another cloister in North Estremadura, he afflicted himself 
still more severely, if possible. When disciplining himself in 
the night watches to the melancholy accompaniment of the 
Miserere or the De pro/undis, he wielded the scourge so man- 
fully and sang in so mournful and penetrating a tone as to 
arouse the neighbourhood from sleep. In one of his fits of 
ecstasy (so .it was believed), he was lifted several feet above the 
earth, and hovered, with outstretched arms, suspended in the 
air, as persons occasionally dream of doing. When but 
twenty years old, he was the spiritual director of more than 
one Spanish count, and in 1519 he received from the Pro- 
vincial of the Franciscan Observant-province of Estremadura 
permission to found a new monastery of Observants at Bailajoz. 
For this purpose it was necessary to erect a building, and Peter 
himself assisted in the mason work. He gave evidence of his 
humility by washing the feet of the monks. When about to 
receive priestly ordination, he prepared himself for the rite by 
further mortifications of the flesh, after first expressing his 
reluctance to become a recipient of the oi-dinance. He wept 
as he read mass for the first time. His first sermon (on 
Prayer) was a powerful and thrilling discourse. He was 
appointed guardian of the monastery of Our Lady de Los 
Angelos, which was situated in a valley near Babredillo, on 
the northern boundary of Estremadura. A few days before 
Christmas, a heavy fall of snow separated this monastery from 
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the rest of the world, and the stock of provisions became 
exhausted ; at this juncture, while the holy Peter was praying 
in his cell, the bell of the cloister was heard to ring, and 
when the mouka had shovelled their way to the gate, they 
found baskets containing food awaiting them. After a short 
time, Peter was created guardian of his Order at Badajoz. 
There he composed a treatise On Prayer, which is his only 
production of any considerable note that remains to ua. He 
next visited Portugal, in compliance with the invitation of King 
John III. He won the Infanta Donna Maria for the Order of 
St. Francis, and converted many of the courtiera — among others 
the Duke of Biaganza, the Duke of Aveiro, and the Marquis 
of Nizza. When invited to court, he played the fool, ha>'ing 
sewed particoloured rags on his habit ; his conduct was, how- 
ever, regarded as the originality of a saint, in whom the 
greatest oddities are excusable. He established a hermitage 
in the Sierra di Arabida, a few miles south of the spot 
where the Tagus discharges its waters into the ocean. 
From 1538 to 1542 he was Provincial of his Order. 
He travelled barefooted through the provinces for the purpose 
of reforming the cloistei's. Everywhere he aet the example of 
humility. After his term of service had expired, he withdrew 
once more to his hermitage, accompanied by his pupil, Micliael 
de Catena. But the Lutheran heresy, which was diffusing 
itself in his neighbourhood, summoned him to the conflict. 
In company with his associate, he repaired to Rome in 1554, 
during the pontificate of Julius ill., and endeavoured to bring 
about a reform in his Order. Returning to Spain, he erected 
at Placentia a model monastery after his own mind. Thii) 
cloister was intended to resemble a grave. It was 32 feet 
long and 28 feet wide, and was designed to accommodate 
twelve monks. The cells and doors were narrow. No 
images were tolerated in the chapel, as they were declared 
to be rather a hindrance than a help to devotion. In thia 
puritanical strictness, Peter of Alcantara resembled Calvia 
Other monasteries were built after the same plan. Peter 
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subsequently travelled much about the country, aud en- 
countered some opposition from unreformed brethren of his 
Order, all of wliicli, however, lie endured with patience. 
Miracles are said to have been performed by lum. He died 
18th October 1562, in a monastery of his Order at Arenas. 
A pleasant odour diffused itself through his death -chamber, 
and the melody of angelic choirs was heard in the air. He 
was afterwards enrolled in the canon of saints,^ 

As a companion piece to the portrait of this rigorous man, 
we have now to sketch the character of a woman, St. Theresa 
of Jesus. In her, as in Txiyola, Catholic historiography be- 
holds an antidote to the Lutheran heresy. Instead of the 
thorn, it is declared, came up the fir tree, and instead of the 
brier came up the myrtle tree (Isa. Iv. 1 3). Theresa was 
bom at Avila in Old Castile, on the 25th of March 1515. 
Her parents belonged to the nobility, and were very pious, 
after the fashion of their fathers. Little Theresa early took 
delight in the legends and devotional exercises of the Church. 
Slie prepared herself a little hermitage in her garden, was 
kind to the poor, and prayed dOigently. "When her mother 
died, she cast herself weeping before the image of the mother 
of God. who was thenceforth to be h(r mother also. After 
the marriage of her only sister, her father placed her in a 
nunnery where the daughters of families of rank received 
their education. There Theresa's liking for a convent life 
matured, being strengthened especially by the wTitings of St. 
Jerome. Without the knowledge of her father, she one day 
entered the Society of Carmelite Nuns as a novice, and took 
the vows of that Order in November 1534. She had just 
recovered from a severe illness when her father died. Among 
the men who, together with the Con/emons of St. Aiujuslim, 
exercised the most powerful influence over her mind, was 
Peter of Alcantara. As the latter aimed at reforming the 
Franciscan Order, so Theresa bent her thoughts upon improv- 

' He WM canoniied by Gregory xv., 1622, «nd by Clement x., 1669. Comp. 
Z<'iCKlJtA in the Lutheritche ZeiUdtrj/i, 1864, i. 
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ing the Order of Carmelitesses — i.e., upon increasing tue 
severity of its rules. She became the foundress of a branch 
Order of these nuns, that of the " Unshod Carmelitesses," for 
whom, after much difficulty, she liad a special convent built, 
which was called the Convent of St. Joseph (1562). Theresa 
died at the age of sixty-seven, ou the 5 th (15th) of October 
1582. Her eyes, as she lay dying, were constantly fixed 
upon the crucifi.x wluch she held in her hands. The Duchess 
of Alba, who, shortly before the death of this holy woman, 
had summoned her to lier vicinity, erected a splendid monu- 
niBut to her memory. Theresa also distiuguislied herself as 
an authoress. In her forty-eighth year she penned, by the 
advice of her confessor, a history of the development of her 
inner life, in which narrative, as clearly as in a mirror, her 
God-centred character may be seen.' 

We have no more time at present to devote to these saintly 
personages, but shall recur to these and kindred characters in 
our history of the anti-Reformation in the second half of the 
sixteenth century. It has been our purpose to demonstrate, 
by the facts which we have already communicated, the striving 
of an eai-nest, heart-felt piety, and a deep though one-sided 
imderstanding of religious things to assert their existence, 
even in connection with the transmitted system of belief 
and its ecclesiastical forms. 

But, finally, it is a fact which we must not pass over in 
silence, that the Romish Church opposed the innovations whidi 
she disa])proved not only by a species of religious rivalry, 
but also, in accordance with her time-honoured practice, 
with the weapons of violence. We have already cited suffi- 
cient instances of her severity, and shall become acquainted 
with still more horrible deeds performed under her sanctioo 
when we arrive at the history of the anti-Reform movement 
In the meantime, let us revert for a moment to the institakign 



' IlAMnEnoER, Stimnwn aut dem J/eiliglkitm tier chruslUchm 
ThtiMopfiie, Stuttgart, 1857, vol. i. pp. 18fl wpj. ; Zuckler, iu the 
Zeiltchrift, 1885, iL [ArpucTON's Cyel.]. 
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of tlie Inquisition, of which we have already treated in our 
History of the Church in the Middle Aijts} Caraffa and 
Burgos, iu consideration of the lieformaLiun, persuaded Tope 
Paul 111, to eatabliah a supreme tribunal of Inquisition at 
Eorae, to which aU other spiritual courts should be sub- 
ordinate. Afl St. Peter quelled the first heresiarch, Simon 
Magus, at Rome,' so it was claimed the successor of Peter 
must from Rome subdue all heretics. On the 21st of July 
1542, the pontifiT issued a bull proclaiming six cardinals, 
Caraffa and Toledo among the number, commissioners of the 
Apostolic See, and general inquisitors on both sides of tlie 
Alps. These dignitaries were authorized to invest other 
ecclesiastics with similar power iu such places as they deemed 
expedient. All matters without distinction were declared 
subject to their jiu-isdiction. They were unconditioaaUy 
privileged to inflict capital punishment; they could not 
pardon, for the pope reserved that right to himself. By order 
of Cardinal Caraffa, a house was immediately fitted up at 
Rome for tlie purposes of the Inquisition, and furnished with 
secure dungeons, with appropriate locks and bolts. The efforts 
of the holy office of the Inquisition (t7 aaero ujtzio dtlV i/n- 
qitisitioTu;) were directed not only against those who were 
suspected of Protestantism, but against all who betray eti a 
leaning toward innovations of any sort The result was that 
a number of academies were closed, and books were subjected 
to a rigorous censorsliip (an Index librorum jyrohihUutum was 
prepared). Hence we can readily understand how books like 
the treatise Conceminj the BeMJit of Christ were destroyed, 
with the exception of a few copies. 

In conclusion, let us glance at the Greek Church. 

The Greek Church was in its development behind the 
Romish Church, In the earlier centuries it had indeed de- 
parted in many respects from the apostolic foundation, but 
it had also avoided various abuses of the Romish Church, It 
recognised neither the celibacy of priests (of tlie lower orders, 
> VoL ii. pp. 840 and 982 [Genaan]. • See Kirehenjfe*eh. i. p. 60. 
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at all events), nor the exclusion of the laity from the cup 
the Lord's Supper, nor the doctrine of purgatory. In regard 
also to ceremonies and the worship of images, it had at least 
observed some moderation, and it was also more moderate 
than the Uomish Church in the reverence which it paid to 
saints. The mere fact that tlie Greeks were regarded as 
scliismatics by the Eomish Church, tended to bring them, like 
the Hussites and AValdenaes, near to the Protestants. In 
addition to this, their language was that of the New Testa- 
ment and of the Greek fatliers of the Church, for whom the 
Keformers manifested so strong a predilection. The culture 
of this tongue, neglected by the Itomanists, must necessarily 
awaken Humanistic sympathies. True, the doctrinal system of 
the Greek Church inclined to Pelagianism. Its vieM-s of sin 
and grace were pre-Augustinian, while the dogmas of the 
Reformation were deeply imbued with the tenets of Augustine. 
But might not an agreement be arrived at concerning these 
differences ? We can well understand the desire of the ad- 
herents of the Eeformation to seek an alliance with the Greek 
Church. Tliere were young Greeks studying at Witteubeig 
as well as elsewhere in Germany, and through one such 
student, the Greek deacon Demetrius Mysus, Melanchthon 
in 1559 sent a Greek translation of the Aug.sburg Ooiifessdon 
to Joasaph IL, patriarch of Constantinople. The catochiams 
of Luther were likewise translated into Greek. The requisite 
conditions for an actual agieement were, however, lacking. 
On a subsequent occasion, further negotiations were set oa 
foot between the Uefonned and Greek Churches, but were in 
their turn broken off. "We sliall return to a consideration of 
these topics at some future time. For the present we most 
take leave of the age of the Eeformation, with its luaoy 
agitations and couilicts ; with its mysteries, which have never 
yet been fully and completely fathomed, but are coiitinnally 
tempting to fresh investigations and revealing new outlooka* 

THE END. 
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PeaM of Nuremberg, 244 ; conclude 
Peace of Crespy, 249 ; declares war 
on the League, 267 : at Muhlb«fg 
and Wittenberg, 270 ; bis tnodef*- 
tion there, 275 ; refuses to acknew- 
ledgo Trent (Council, 276 ; d«gms 
tolerance, 277 ; dlsnpprovrs tba 
summons to CouticU of Treat. i2&fi • 
refuses to believe in Maun 
Saxony's hostility, 200 ; is d. . 
by him, 296 ; bis abdientior. .„ ; 
death, 300 ; hia opinion of Wi \].. . 
preaching, 359. 

Charles, Duke of Savoy, tries in \ .n 
to make Geneva renounce the }:• :. 
tion, iL 204, 206. 

Christian ii. of Denmark, crt » «cu 
Kinp of Sweden, L 220 ; indecinica 
of his ecclesiastical position 221. 
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Chrifltidti iiT. of Denmark joins the 
Si'bmalkaidic Leoj^ie, ii. 235. 

Christianity, its estalilishmeiit, extfn- 
aioD, and corrurition, i. 6, 12 ; 
tniths of, only dehiiol by conflict, 7. 

Clart'iibach, his early life, ii. 160 ; his 
arrrst nnJ iiiartyrtlom, 152. 

Clement vii., hia {tapal policy, i. 191 ; 
his death, ii. 223 ; appoints an In- 
quisitor for Spain, 361 ; authorize.') 
Capuchin Order, 400 ; and Pauline 
Or<(er, 401 ; and Theatine Order, 
402. 

Clopria, an Auguatinian monk, ii. ISl ; 
his Lutheran teuJencies and con- 
Requent arrest, 152. 

CochliFus attacks Luther's trnnalation 
of the Bible, i. 149 ; confuteii 
Augsburg Confession, ii. 123 ; at 
Hagcnau Conference, 240 ; and at 
Worms. 241. 

Cologne, Chapter of, its part in the 
Reuchlinian controversy, i. 53. 

Comander, Reformer iu the Orisons, ii. 
80 ; at Disputation of llanz, 40. 

Confeaaions of Augiburg, ii. 118, 119 ; 
TetnifKjUtan, 125, 126; Zwinglian, 
12^-129; their importance, 132-136 ; 
review of their circumstances, 135 ; 
and doctrines, 140-1 50-; Danish 
Confession of Copenhagen, 155 ; and 
of Basel, 184, 185 ; Second of Baael, 
or First Helvetir, 230 ; Schnialkaldic 
Articles, 234. 

Constance, Kcformation there, ii. 61 ; 
its league with Zurich, 63. 

Contarini, Papal nuncio at Kegensburg, 
hia attitude there, ii. 242, and note. 

Coptimicut adheres to Komaniam, ii. 
,875. 

rector of Paris University, 
ecoraes unpopular through Calvin's 
speech for him, ii 305. 

C-orderius, tutor of Calvin, ii. 308. 

Corduti, Enriciua, supports Kenchlin, i. 
55 ; preaches Reformed doctrines, 
170 ; welconiea Reformers to Magde- 
burg, ii. 104. 

Corvinus, Antony, preacher to Philip 
of Hease, ii. 2'il ; help* to fstahiish 
the Rofommtion in Brunswick, 246. 

Courault, Reformed preacher at Oeneva, 
iL 31S ; his pasaionate conduct in 
the pulpit, 316 ; is imprisoned and 
banished, 317 ; goes u pastor to 
OrU', 318. 

Craninrr, his work in England, ii. 368 ; 
hia peraecntion and martyrdom, 364. 

Crescentio, Cardinal, favourite of Popo , 
Julius III., ii. 288 ; presides in I 
Council of Trent, 399. 

Crocigcr, Caspar, labours at Leipsic, . 



ii. 237 ; his connection fvith Lather's 
writings, 259. 

Dkvay, leading HungarioA Reformer, 
ii. 356, 357. 

DidjTnua, lefturer at Buchholz, i. 171 ; 
supports Knrlstadt's views, 172. 

Diets of Augsburg, i. 105 ; of Worma, 
135 ; of Nuremberg, 190 ; its issue 
favourable to the Reformation, 101 ; 
compared with that of Worms, 192, 
103 ; of Speier, ii. 4 ; Second Diet 
there, 20 ; Second Diet of Augsburg, 
109 ; of Regensburg, 241 ; further 
Diets at Augsburg — «<• Augsburg. 

Dnminic^in monks, their ^lispute with 
Reuchlin, i. 50-54 ; aiiti-Refomi 
tcmlenciea of, 195 ; tlieir dispute 
with the Franciscans at Bern, 268 ; 
organize imposture of SL Anna 
there, 262. 

Dorfmann, Swiss Reformer in the 
Orisons, i. 842. 

Draco, Reformer at Miltenberg, 209. 

Dumb comedy performed before Em- 
peror Charles v., i. 77 ; its repre- 
sentative character, 78. 

Dumoulin accompanies Froment to 
Geneva, ii. 201; is banishe<l thence : 
his martyrdom at Lyons, 202. 

Du.'irntscliuer, Anabaptist pseado< 
prophet at Miinster, ii. 219. 

Ebkk preaches Melanchthon's funeral 
aennon, ii. 354 ; his poetical talents, 
376. 

Eberlin, Reformed preacher, friend of 
Hutten, Sickingen, and Melanch- 
thon, L 196 ; his " Fifteen Allies," 
230. 

Eck Joins in Indulgence ronlroveny, 
i. 102 ; his previous hi.story, 103, 
note ; publicly disputes with Luther 
and Mclunclithoit nt Leipsic, 116 
et seq. ; de^iribcd by Mosellanus, 
121, 122 ; procures a bull condemn- 
ing Luther, 127 ; opjKisBS Reforma- 
tion in Bavaria, 206 ; his treatment 
of the Baroness von Crura bach, 207 ; 
satirized in ]>opulsr ballads, 229 ; 
challenges Zwingle to a disputation, 
ii. 41 ; nia thesis at Baden Disputa- 
tion, 42 ; his conduct there, 45 ; 
confHites Augsburg Confession, 1 23 ; 
attacks Zwingle, 130 ; at Conference 
of Hagcnau, 240 ; and of Worms, 
241. 

Edward vi. of England, his reign 
favourable to the Reformation, iL 
363 ; his death, 364. 

Egidius, early Spanish Protestant, bis 
iuiprLsoument, iL 361, 362. 
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Elia, Danish Reformer, opposes Arciin- 
buldj's Half of imlulgeuct's, i. £21. 

Emdeii, progreM of Rcfonniition iit, i. 
211. 

Eraser, Ins writings bvimed by Ltitlier, 
i. 129; ftttJicks Luther's translatiun 
of thu Bible, 149; abusively attackod 
by Luther, 169, note. 

England, Reformation in, i. 27 ; its 
doctrinal peculiaritias, ii. 362, 363 ; 
opjKised by CJiieen Mary, 364. 

Euniua, Punal legate kt Zurich, ii. 182 ; 
stirs up till- CatLoIic cantons ugaiust 
Zuricli, 183, 

Ensiedeln, its legend, i. 2V. 

Erasmus, elL>f(;&u<;e uf his Latin, i. 33 ; 
his superstition, 40, note ; parallel 
betwcun him and Hutten, 61 ; hiji 
early life, 62 ; his residence in the 
monastery and its results, 63 ; his 
reputation, 04 ; his personal appear- 
ance, 64, 65 ; his want of principle, 
80 ; and of enthuaiaain, 67 ; his 
bencflc'iul influence on the Reforma- 
tion ; hi.s Pra'mt of FoUy, 68 ; bis 
residence at Basel and delight in 
ita society, 6U, 70 ; his desire for 
popular education, 70, 71; his popu- 
lanty, 72 ; praises Wiinpheling, 7S ; 
contrasted with Luther, S4, 87, 278, 
289 ; dilTers from Luther on juKtifi- 
cation, 91 ; his favourable opinion of 
Melanchtbon, 114 ; Kessler's account 
of him at Basel, 181 ; friend of 
Zwingle, 235, 2S9, 356 ; his attitude 
to Basel Reformation, 268 ; and 
rolfttiona with Luther, 281, 282, 
284 ; contrasted with Hutten, 285 ; 
his treatment of htm, 287 ; differs 
from Luther on free-will, 289 ; his 
hesitation in theology, 290 ; his 
position in the Eucharistic contro- 
versy, 368 ; opposes the Reformers^ 
marriiAes, 402 ; refuses to be present 
at Badeu Disputation, ii. 44 ; his 
ideas of a compromise, 60 ; leaves 
Basel, 79 ; dies, 80. 

Eric, Duke of Branswick, his attcntioii 
to Luther, i. 137. 

Ernest, Duke of LUnebnrg, si^s 
Speier Protest, ii. 21 ; and Augabui« 
Confession, 116 ; corresponds with 
Luther, 227. 

Each, his martyrdom, i. 223, 224. 

Ewlingen, energy of the Reformation 
there, i. 196, 199 ; letter sent thither 
by Luther, 199 ; lieformed doctrine 
rendered compulsory there, 200. 

Eucharistic controversy at Zurich, 
i. 301 303, 811, 812; iU rise, 350- 
353 ; its points of agreemeut and 
controversy between Lutherans and | 



Zwinglians, 358, 359 ; originates 
with Luther and Karlstadt, 361 ; 
respective positions assutued io it 
by Luther, 359, 369 ; Zwingl«, 364, 
365 ; <Kcoli.mp«dia«, 365-367 ; the 
Council of Ba^J, 862, 367 ; and 
Erasmus, 368 ; its unedifying nature, 
373 ; its importance, 373-378 ; its 
final settlement neither Lutheran 
nor Zwinglian, 376, 377 ; projected 
disputation on, ii. 22 ; progT«JM of. 
between Luther and Zwingle, 96-103; 
disputation on, takes place at Mar- 
burg, 103— «« Marbai^ ; ijuubert's 
views on, 107, 108 ; its pUice in the 
Augsburg Coufejision, 117 ; and in 
the Tetrapolitana, 126; only point 
of divergence between Luther auii 
Zwingle, 140 ; Zwingle's tioal riews 
on, 170, 171 ; views of Bullinger on, 
179 I "Concord" of Stuttgart on, 
between Blarer aud SchoepfT, 209 ; 
attempts to get some fJompronuK 
generally accepted, 224 ; ootuemon 
M-ith this object, 220 ; agreemcat of 
Bullittger and Calvin ou it, SSI ; 
re-opened after Consensus of Zurich, 
352 ; Schwenkfeldt's views ou, 380. 

Faber, leading French Hnmanict, 
i. 226 ; transUtes the Bible : Oee* 
to Stnusburg, 227. 

Faber, John, vicar-general of Con- 
stance, opposes Samson's traOir^ 
i. 253, 254 ; and Zwingle's do«- 
triues, 256 ; at Conference of Zurich, 
293 ; disapproves it, but takca part, 
295 ; at Diet of SiNjier, ii. aO ; 
opposes Zwingle, 41 ; confutes Aug*- 
bnrg Confession, 123. 

Fabriciun sent to Miinster to oppoM 
the Anabaptists, iL 217. 

Farel, i. 227 ; his early career, S30 ; 
his disputation at Bosei, 331-343; 
his marriage, 402, note ; corrcspa«4l 
with G^coiampadius, 403 ; hi* \mL 
opinion of Erasmus, iL 80, aoU ; 
first Hefonnrr of Romatiic BWitacr- 
land, 186 ; difficulties of hia posittoo, 

187 ; his itinerant pre«(^biag. 137, 

188 ; its power, 188, 189;iii« ^^f 
prudence at Valangin, 189 ; asid its 
consequences, 190, 191 ; ruRe txHtel 
by his preaching, 192, 1'^ i^ 
at Geneva, 196 ; his i' ^ 

197 ; expelled by the j.i.^,^. ,-,;| 

198 ; sent back by Boru Oover*- 
raent, 202 ; installed in a choreh at 
Geneva: oelebntea the Lord 'a SitMar, 
203 ; procures the abolition oftte 
Romish ritea, 204 ; contraatad vitfc 
Zwingle and (Ecolampadioa^ SOS; 
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procures Calvin's stay at Geneva, 
313 ; at Lausanne Disputation, 314 ; 
refoMti to celebrate the communion : 
is banislied, 317 ; goes to Neiichatel, 
318 ; in(lu(Mss Calvin's ruturn to 
Orfneva, 321 ; at Scrvetus' execution, 
338 ; at Calvin's death-l>eJ, SH ; 
visits HuUinger at Zurich with 
Calvin, 352 ; bis interest in the 
Church of Locarno, 360. 

Ferilinauil, Archduke, at Diet of 
Wonus, i, 135; acts for Charles v., 
191 ; at Diet of Speier, ii. 4 ; bv- 
comea King of Hungnry, 16 ; at 
Diet of Augsburg, 114 ; becomes 
Roman King or Emporor-elect, 15(5 ; 
receives Ducny of Wurtemberg, 207 ; 
resigns it to Dnk« Ulricb by Peace 
of Cadan, 208 ; joins Holy Alliance, 
234 ; opens third Diet of Worms, 
250 ; concladea Treaty of Passau, 
296 ; opens Diet of Augsbiirg, 298. 

Flacius, his attacks on Meknchthnn'ii 
moderation, ii. 235 ; Melaiichthon's 
reception of them, 286. 

Flysted, his life ami martyrdom, ii. 154. 

Fontaines, Nicholas d«, institutes pro- 
secution of ServetQS, ii. 335. 

Fortmiltler, his Inboars as Swiss Be- 
former, ii. 60 ; at Disaenhofen, 63. 

FoiManibrone, his share in foundation 
of the Capuchin Order, ii. 400. 

France, its strength as rival of Austria, 
i. 26; its Itnlinn policy, 27; pro- 
gress of Kefonnation in, ii. 356. 

Francis l., King of France, i. 27 ; his 
Swiss alliance, 33, 240 ; protects 
Faber, 227 ; defeated at Pavia, ii. 2; 
forms alliance against Charles v., 
IS ; approves Schinalkaldic League, 
159 ; abandons it, 235 ; concludes 
Peace of Crespy with Charles v., 
249 -, annoyed at the Calviu-Copua 
discourse, 305 ; Calvin's JtulUuten 
dedicated to him, 307. 

Franciscan tnonks, reformatory ten- 
duueies of, i. 195 ; their controversy 
at Bern with the Dominicans con- 
cerning the Virgin Slarj', 268 ; 
C-apuchins on otbhoot from, ii. 399. 

Franck, foroninner of modem meta- 
physicians, ii. 387 ; his [mntheistiu 
views, S88 ; his views of the Scrip- 
tures : his erratic life, 389. 

Frankfort-on-Main, progrvRs of Refor- 
mation at, i. 202, ii. 210, 211 ; trace 
between Scbmolkaldic League and 
Holy Alliance concluded there, 236; 
Proteatont Diet held there, 3S0. 

Frecht persecuted for opposing Augs- 
burg interim, ii. 282 ; quarrels with 
.Schweukfutdt, 386. 




Frederick I., King of Denmark, ptx)- 
curcs toleration of Lutherans, ii. 155 ; 
favours the Beformatiou, 221, 222. 

Frederick, Klector - Piilalinc, o]iens 
l)i">t of Augsburg, ii. 116 ; com- 
municates the enijHTor's dei'iaiou lo 
tlie Prottistauts, 125; negotiates for 
the enijieror with the Schmalknldic 
League, 160 ; has Biicer for chap- 
lain, 226 ; at \iftux mating of 
Frankfort, 235 ; presides at Diet of 
Regeujiburg, 242 ; procures tolerant 
Recess of >S]jeier, 248 ; accepts Augs- 
burg Interim, 280. 

Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony, 
protects Luther, i. 30 ; founds Wit- 
tenberg Uiiiversitv, 86 ; mediates 
on Luther's behalf at Rome, 104 ; 
his indei;igion in gnpportinp Luther, 
10«, 107; rt'gpnt of the enjpire, 30, 
107 ; receives Luther at Worms, 134; 
approves his attitude there, 138 ; en- 
courages Reformed preaching, 171 ; 
his hostility to the Zwickau " pro- 
phets," 1 75 ; desires Luther to remain 
at the Wartburg, 170 ; will not b« 
responsible for him, 178 ; interview 
between him and Erasmus, 283 ; liia 
charitable view of the Peasant War, 
387 and note, and ii. 2 ; his death, 
1 ; and character, 2. 

Frederick, Duke of Schleawig, protects 
Reformation there, i. 310. 

Freiburg, its oppositiou to Zwingle, i. 
310, 337. 

Froment begins lo preach at Geneva, 
ii. 198 ; leaves the city, 199 ; returns, 
is ill received, 201 ; flees to Bern, 
202. 

Fmach, Reformed preacher at Augs- 
burg, i. 205. 

Frundsberg, encourages Luther at 
Worms, i. 136 ; at sock of Rome, 
ii. 15. 

Furbity, Romanist preacher at Oeneva, 
ii. 201 ; opposes the Reformers at 
Genevan Disputation : foK-ed lo re- 
cant, 202 ; is imprisoned, 203, 

Gaetano of Tliienue, founder of the 
Theatine Order, ii. 402. 

Geiler, xeal and coarseness of his preach- 
ing, i. 39 ; his influence un Wim- 
pheling. 74 ; and on Strosbbarg Re- 
fannotion, 201. 

Geneva, its important position, ii. 194 ; 
and political purtics, 195 ; arrival of 
Fare! there, 196 ; the city pereecutes 
both him and Froment, 197-199 ; 
gathering of Protestants there, 199 ; 
grt'At religious tumnltsthere, 200 ; dis- 
putation there, 202 ; concedes tolera- 
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tion on demirKl of Rern : renounces 
ullegiauce to its bishop, 203 ; its 
Kerormation finally efitnblished, 204 ; 
refuses the solicitntious of the Duke 
of Savoy, 205 ; its teixdeliry to aump- 
tuaiy laws, 313 ; increaaeii by Calviii, 
314 ; its quarrel with Calvin, 816 ; 
it appeals to him to answer Caitlinal 
Sodotet, S20 ; and recalls him, 321; 
its theocracy, 324 ; its ecclesiastical 
Arrangements, 326, 32fl ; ita vener- 
able company anil consistory, 326 ; 
Reformed discipline finiiUy Mtab- 
liahed, 327 ; alfnir of Berth<?lier, 
341 ; academy founded there, 342 ; 
its couBcirs Rcnerosity to Calvin in 
sickness, 843. 

Oeorge, Duke of Anhalt, bis attitude 
to the Reformation, i. 119. 

George, Duke of Saxouy, at Leipsi'c 
Dispatatioo, i. 110 ; hostile to 
Luther, 119 ; and to the Poj)* also, 
131 ; blames Luther for Anabaptist 
excesses, 176 ; puts down Peasant 
War, 383 ; dies. ii. 236. 

Gerbel, prominent in Srrasaburg Refor- 
mation, i. 201. 

Germany, its constitution, i. 29, 81 ; 
its disorderly condition, 32 ; cultiva- 
tion of its Unguage, 32, 33 ; its Re- 
formation contrasted with the Swiss, 
290. 

GcFoldseck, Dicbold von, snmmonR 
Zvringle to Ensiedeln, L 23<> ; his 
friendship for Zwingle, 238. 

Oessuer, his correct apprehensions of 
natural nhenomona, ii. 375. 

Glapio wishes to dispute with Luther, 
i. 133; bis controversy with lEcolam- 
podius, 277. 

Olareanuji. Set Loriti. 

Goudimel sets the Psalms to music, ii. 
376, 377. 

Oranvella disputes with the Reformers 
at Worms Conference, ii. 241; pre- 
8ides at Diet of RegeniiburK, 242 ; 
preaaM Augsburg Interim on Stniss- 
Dorg, 230 ; his hostility to Brenx, 
281. 

Orebel, his fanaticism, i. 298 ; hi.i 
views on the Eucharist, 802, 803; his 
demagogic tendencies, ii. 24 ; his 
excesses, 25 ; Hees from Zurich to 
Schnffhausen, 33 ; at St. Gall ; ex- 
amined by the Council of Zurich, 34. 

Greek Church, ita moderation com- 
pared with the Roniish Church, iL 
415 ; proposed union of, with the Re- 
formed Churches, 4l(j. 

Gregory i. introduces complete litur- 
gical system, i. 12. 

Gregory vii. intTO«luc«s celibacy, L 12. 



Cropper, leading Romanist diap 
at Diet of licgensburg, ii. 242 ; op 
poses Archbishop Hemiojiti'a rafonail 
■t Cologne, 24B. 

Gniet, his heterodox vieirs: his execq 
tion, ii. 332. 

Grumbach, Argula ron Staufen, B*-l 
ronesa of, diaputcs with Eck, L S07 ; 
is persecuted, 208. 

Grynceus, professor at Basel, it. ^1 
I'ecommended to Ulrich of Wurlemij 
berg, 203 ; attends Aarau Confer*] 
ence and Basel Conference, 229 j 
receives Brenx at Basel, 281 ; frien 
of C>alrin, 306 ; trie* to t&odA«t« 
his zeal, 316. 

Gustavna Vasa, King of Sweden, i. 28 1 
favours the Rel'onnatiou, 22i), 
154. 

Guttinara, imperial chancellor, 
death injurious to the Prob 
ii. 112. 

Haoesai", religious conference 
240. 

Ualle, progress of Reformation th«ru 
ii. 238 ; Luther's interi*st in it, 3U,] 
239. ' 

Haller, Berthold, Swiss Reformer at 
Bern, L 243, 263 ; his perils tlun«, 
326 ; his connection with I^mbwrL 
ii. 8 ; at linden Disputation, 441 
refuses to read moss, 49 ; at Rvj 
Disputalinn, 57 ; goeas to Marbnr 
103 ; invited to Solothurn. 173 ; " 
viewH on Servetus' case, 337. 

Hnller, John, Swiss moral refomur. ' 
257. 

Hamilton, Patrick, Scottish proto>mar- 
tyr, his life and martyrdom, ij. 153. 

H;insealio League, L 31 ; its altilade 
to the Reformation, ii. 380. 

Hatzer, iconoclast at Zurich, i. 2D7 ; 
preaches Anabaptism in Thurinui. ii. 
6:1. 

Hedio joins Reformers at StrAssborg, 
i. 201 ; his opinion of Zwingle. '2X9 ', 
labours at iW-1, 2t;9 ; at Uorboi^ 
Disputation, ii. 103; draws up Tatn- 
politann, 125. 

Heidelberg, conference at, L 109 ; 
Brenz there, 198. 

Hcim. hus controversy with Mev«r at 
Bern, i. 329. ' 

Held. Chancellor, visits S<^hinaik»Uic 
League, ii. 233 ; and CaiboUv 1 
235. 

Henry 11., King of Fnancw, unit 
Maurice of Saxony ag&iii^ 
v., ii. 290 ; invades 0«rn 
cordingly, 294 ; hostile to 
fornmtiun, 355. 
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Hcnrr vni.. King of England, his 
controversy with Luther, i. 187 ; 
coatseneaa of thi« controversy, 18S ; 
inoitea EraimnR to attacic Luthrr, 
288 ; his virvs on the Eacbsri«t, 
359 ; oppose Schraalkaldic league, iL 
159 ; M-cedea from KoniniiLKm, 362. 

Henry, Duke nf Brunswick, oppoges 
the Reformation, i. 212 ; aids to sup- 
press FeoHunt War, 384 ; attempts a 
compromise at Diet of Spcier, ii. 21 ; 
joina Holy Alliance, 235 ; exi>ellt'd. 
Iroul his (luminioDs, 246. 

Hcnrj", Duke of Saxony, ostabli.shea 
the KeFonnation in bus doniiiiions, 
ii. 23« ; dies, 2S7. 

Hermann, Archbishop of Colof^e, aids 
to sup|ircssi Miin-ster Annhaptiats, ii. 
210; his li)>cral tcndrui-iea, 321; 
holds n council of rel'onn, 2J7 ; pro- 
cures the assistance of Bucer and 
Melanchthon, 248 ; dejioifed from 
his office by Charles v., 274. 

Hess, hia work as Reformer at Brealau, 
i. 216, 216. 

Hesse, Eohan, supports Reiichlin, i. 
65 ; praises Erasmus, 72 ; receives 
Luthor nt Erfurt, 132 ; preaches Re- 
formed doi-trines there, 1 7ii. 

Hiidesheini, progress of Kefurmation 
in, ii. 247. 

Hiiflich preaches Reformed doctrines, 
i. 196 ; his persecutions, 197. 

Hofmrister, Swiss Reformer, i. 243 ; 
at Conference of Zurich, 203 ; pre- 
sides at second Confureuce there, 
298 ; oppoaes Suhraid there, 300 ; 
njiproves Schmid's closing address, 
304 ; his work at SchatThausen, 338 ; 
at Disputation of llanz, ii. 40. 

Holy Alliance, fonnation of, ii. 234 ; 
it concludes Treaty of Frankfort, 
286. 

Hombni^ Disputation of, iL 7. 

Uonter, leading Refonuer in Trunsyl- 
vauia, ii. 357. 

Hoogstraten opfiofles Renchlin, i. 63 ; 
burns his Augnutpifl, 64 ; sati- 
rised by Hntten, 66 ; opposes 
Luther's theses, 102 ; at tnals of 
Vo«a and others, 823. 

Hottinger, Zurich iconoclast, i. 297 ; 
his exceaaea, 298 ; his execution, 
806. 307. 

Hnbmaier, at second Zurich Confer- 
ence, i. 303 ; labours at St. Gall, 
340 ; bis conneetioa with Mtinzer, 
ii. 23 ; his excesses, 26 ; sketch of 
his life, 36, 36 ; disputes with Zwingle 
on infant baptism, 37 ; flees from 
Waldshut: hu subsequent wander- 
ings, 88 ; his maxtyrdom, 89. 



Humanists adore Erasmus, i. 72 ; mingle 
divine and human reverence, 73 ; 
thfir relation to Luther, 73 ; their 
views of theologj', 87 ; finally diverge 
from the Reformation, ii. 370. 

Hungary, progress of Hefomiation in, 
ii 356, 357. 

Hutteu, his predilection for private 
war, i. 32 ; his literary influence, 33 ; 
friend of Eiumus and Reuclilio, 45 ; 
his poem on the Reuchlinian con- 
troversy, 65, 66 ; contributes to the 
EpUtota ohKurorum vironini, 50 ; 
his early life, and Might from the 
monastery, 68 ; his satirical genius, 
his Roman Trinity, 59 ; liis opinion 
of Winipbeling, 75 ; hia attitude 
to the Koformation, 12o ; attacks 
the bull published by Eck, 127 ; 
celehrntes its buniing by Luther, 
130 i at Basel, 182, 286 ;' interferes 
to protect Ibach at Frankfort, 202 ; 
publishes private letters of Erainnus, 
283 ; his quarrel with Erasmus, 
285-287 ; goes from Basel to lliihl- 
huuscn and to Zurich, 287 ; dies 
there, 288. 

Lbach preaches Reformed doctrines at 
Frankfort-on-Main, i. 202, ii. 210. 

llanz. Disputation of, ii. 89-41. 

Indulgences, growtli of, i. 93 ; system- 
atic farming of, 94, 95 ; ceremonies 
attending their sale, 95. Stif under 
Arcimboldi, Samson, Tetzel. 

Inqniajtion, its work iu Sjxiin, iL 361 , 
-862 ; reorganization of, by Pope 
Paul lit., 416. 

Italy, its political disintegration, i. 
27 ; its literary position, 28 ; pro- 
gress of Refurmation iu, 223, ana ii. 
368. 

Jambs, Epistle of, rejected by Luther 

as an " epistle of straw," i. 159, 
Jesuits, noH-fortuitous origin of the 

Order, iL 404 ; its fomial ^nndation, 

407 ; iu rapid extension, 407, 408 ; 

its important character, 409, 
Jetzer, his imposture at Bern, i. 

268-262. 
Jews, knowledge of Hebrew in Middle 

Ages conftned to, L 48 ; attack on 

them by PfefFerkom, 60. 
Joachim i. of Brandenburg disap- 

E roves Peace of Nuremberg, iL 161 ; 
is zealoQS adherence to Catholicism, 
335. 
Joachim ii. of Brandenburg offers 
to mediate between Schmalkaldic 
Leagne and Holy Alliance, ii. 236 ; 
promotes the Reformation in Lis 
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ilominions, 237 ; his firmness in the 
Tikith, 241 ; negotiates Keeess of 
Speier, 213; intercedes for John 
Fredericic of Saxony, 273 ; agreea to 
iiropoaed Council, 289. 

Jolin Frederick I., Elector of Saxony, 
SOU of John the Stadfiut, ii. 3 ; sent 
hy his father to Cologne, 156 ; regent 
for his Cather : bia accession, 162 ; 
rejects proposed General Council, 
206, 207 ; at Westphalian Dietine, 
219 ; refuses to cotnrait himself to 
Vropoied Council, 224 ; at pence 
mooting of Frankfort, 235 ; linn 
RKiinst tlie pope, 241 ; approves 
Melanchthon's conduct at Regens- 
hurg : his dispute orcr see of 
Naumburg, 213 ; oxpels Henry of 
Bruaswick from his dominionn, 246; 
insists on Luther's hnrial nt Witten- 
berg, 255 ; appeals to Ch.irles V. for 
justice, 267 ; takes np arms against 
him, 288 ; defeated and iviptured at 
Miihlberg, 270 ; procures the sur- 
render of Wittenberg, 272, 273; 
protects ogaitisC Augsburg Interim, 
280 ; his relwise and retura to 
Saxony, 295 ; his opinion of Duke 
Maurice, 297 ; resigns his electorate, 
and dies, 293. 

Joliu Frederick II., son of above, 
succeeds his father, ti. 298. 

John III., King of Portugal, procures 
mission of Kodriguez and Xjivier to 
East Indies, ii. iOi ; invites Peter of 
Alcantara to Portugal, 412. 

John the Stedfast, Elector of Saxony, 
aids to suppress Peasant War, i. 383; 
letter from his brother to him, 387 ; 
succeeds bis brother, ii. 2 ; forms an 
alliance with Philip of Ileasc, 3, 4 ; 
signs Protest of Sjwior, 21 ; repairs 
to Diet of Augsburg, 110 ; arrives 
there, 112 ; dissatistied with tlie 
emperor's conduct, 115 ; consents to 
■ttond mass: signs Melanchthon's 
Confession, 116 ; obtains the title of 
Stedfast, 117; refused the Ekctoral 
Investiture, 123 ; leaves the Diet, 
131 ; at Diet of Schmalkaldfn, 15f> ; 
protests against King Ferdinand's 
election, 156, 157 ; refuses to admit 
the Swiss to the Schmalkaldic 
League, 158 ; rebuts Charles v.'s 
advances to him: joined with Philip 
of Heme as hcadof tlie League, 160 ; 
dies, 162. 

Jonas, Justus,, visits Erasmus, i. 72 ; 
acccompanies Luther to Worms, 132; 
his family life, 420 ; at Marburg, ii. 
104; at Diet of Augiburg, 110; 
mdvises John Frederick i. against 



the Genpral Conncfl, 20« ; *t IMp- * 
sic, 236 ; Bottles at Halle, 238 ; 
accompanies Luther to Eialebeii, 
253 ; present at his death, 255. 

Juda, Leo, friend of Zwingle, L 234 : 
arrives nt Zuricli, 2U2 ; at «eooo4 
Conference there, 304 ; his energy »» 
a Reformer, 825 ; his controversy 
with the Anabaptists, it 33 ; forced 
to hide himself, 131 ; preaches 
against Zurich Government, 1S2 ; 
effects of his preaching, 183 ; attends 
Ctjuferences of Aarau and Basel, 
229. 

Julius III., his accession : re-snmmona 
the Council of Trent, iL 238 ; dies, 
299 ; persecutes MoUio. 359 ; 
appealed to hy Peter of Alc«ntara 
to reform the Franciaoana, 412. 

KaIsbk, bis irregular execution, ii. 
87 ; iti effect on Swiss politics, 91. 

Kappel, first war of, ii. 91 ; closed by 
Peace of Steinhausen, 94 ; second 
battle of, 164 ; its effects at Zurich, 
172 ; and throughout Switzerland, 
174. 

Karlstadt (or Bodenstein), his comba- 
tive character, i. 112 ; ilisputcs with 
£ck on free-will, 117 ; compared 
with Luther, 121 ; violence of hit 
opinions, 171 ; breach between him 
and Luther, 172 ; liecome* entirely a 
demagogue, 186 ; opens EuchMistid 
controversy, 360-362 ; refaaed ad- 
mission to Marburg Disbtttation, ii. | 
104 ; his connection witA Schwenk- 
feldt, 384. 

Karsthous, origin and meaning of Uie 
name, L 229. 

Kathrinenthol, violent suppresnoB of 
the nunnery there, ii. 04. 

Kaufi elected abbot of St Gall : hi 
flight, ii. 163. 

Keinpe preaches Reformation doetriDc* 
at Hamburg, i. 211. 

KeMler of St. Gall, his account of 
Melanchthon, i. 116 ; hia journey 
to Wittenberg, 179 ; hia int 
with Lutherin the inn, 180-1S4 ; '. 
labours at St. Gall, 340. 

Ketelhudt, Reformer in Pomonutin. | 
214. 

Kfttenbach, Henrr of, powerfullf' 
preaches the Beformation in L'lm 
1. 197. 

Knadc, his marriage and p«raaetiti« 
i. 214,215. 

Knippi-nlolling estubliahes Anab 
theoomcy in Muuster, ii. 217 
ciates in it as executioner, 218 
horrible death, 221, 
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Knipstro, Ponicrnnian R«fonner, bis 
sympathy with Luther, i. 214. 

Knophen, Reformation preacher in 
Poruerania, i. 214. 

Koch (or Winipina) supports Tetzcl 
agninst I.nthfr, L 100 ; confutrK 
Augslinrg Confession, ii. 123. 

Kolb, tK)litical nnd religious rcfomer 
at item, i. 263 ; at Disputation there, 
ii. 57 ; die*, 174. 

Kraft, Reformer at Fuld«, i. 202 ; en- 
couraged by Luther and Melanch- 
thoo, 203 ; at Hombarg DiBputation, 
ii. 7. 

Krannch, Laea«, at Luther's marria^ : 
hia portraits of Lutiier and his wife, 
i. 401 ; accompanies John Frederick 
t. on his return to Saxony, ii. 29,5 ; 
takes Melonchtlion'a portrait after 
dfutb, 354. 

Ivrautz luboars as Reformer at Ham- 
burg, i. 211. 

Krautwold embraces Schweulc feldt's 
doctrines : abusively attociced by 
Luther, ii. 386. 

KUnsncr. S<e Pellicon. 

Lai KEZ supports Crescentius at Conix- 
eil of Trent, ii. 899 ; joins the 
Jesuits, 406. 

Laiabert, Francis, French Reformer, 
ii. 5 ; his early career, 6 ; at Hom- 
burg Disputatiun: his work in Hesse, 
7 ; his strict views and great 
success, 8 ; at Marburg Disputation, 
104 ; adheres to Zwingle's view.s on 
the Eucharist, 107 ; bis iutluenceon 
Patrick Hamilton, 168. 

Lambert of Thorn, his trial for heresy, 
i. 223, 224. 

Ijindenberg, Hn^ von, Bishop of 
ConRtance, his promiaes to Zwingle, 
i. 251 ; opposes Samson, 253 ; dis- 
putes with Zwingle about Zurich 
lasts, 291 ; protests against tbti 
Zitrich Reformation, 31 U ; driven 
tnm Constance, ii. 02. 

IrMtgH, Reformed tirencher, i. 170 ; 
corresponds nith Luther, 2SI. 

Liuiky, leading Polish Reformer, ii. 
357, 358 and note. 

Latin, remarks on its use by the 
Reformers, ii. 371, 872. 

Leipaic, disputatiun there by Lather, 
Eck, and Karlstadt, i. 110; im|>ort- 
ance of these disputations, 116 ; its 
result favourable to the Reformation, 
128 ; conference held there by 
Maurice of Saxony, nature of the 
interim then concluded, ii. 283. 

Leo X. opposes L\ither, i. 28 : hia in- 
fidelity, 36 ; protects Reuchlin, 53 ; 



Lis artistic tastes, 94 ; his scorn of 
Indulgence controversy, 103 ; dies, 
188. 

Leyden, John of, arrives at Mtlnster, 
ii. 217 ; bocomos its king, 218 ; his 
cruelty, 21», 220 ; his capture on 
the foil of the city, 220 ; hia horrible 
death, 221. 

Libertines, wont of accurate knowledge 
of their tenets, ii. 330 ; their 
quarrels with Calvin, 341. 

Limperger, Reformation preacher ut 
Iksel, ii. 51, 79. 

Link corresponila with Luther, i. 146; 
preaches at Buchholz, 171. 

Lisniann, leading I'oliah Reformer, ii. 
S57. 

Locarno, the Protestant Church there, 
ii. 360 ; exile of its members, 361 ; 
industries brought by them to 
Zurich, 380, note. 

Loriti, friend of Zwingle, i. 236 ; 
lectures at Basel, 268 ; friend of 
Erasmus, 289 ; leaves Basel, ii. 79. 

Loyok, founder of the Jesuits, ii. 404; 
his early life ; his retirement at 
Mo&tserrat, 406 ; his studies : liis 
ruysticftl chamctor : originates the 
Order, 406 ; refuses to caU it after 
himself, 407 ; ilies, 408. 

Luther, Hans, father of the Reformer, 
hia social position, i. 79, 

Luther, James, brother of the Refomier, 
accom|ianica him to Worms, i. 132 ; 
separated from him, 138. 

IjUtlier, Martin, really originates the 
Reformation, i. 22, 78 ; his literary 
influence, 83 ; connection brtweeu 
him and the Humanists, iff; his 
birth and family, 79; his education, 
81) ; at Erfurt, 81 ; enters the 
tnonostery, 82 ; value of his ex- 
perience there, 83, 84 ; timid about 
preaching, 86, 86 ; contrasted with 
Erasmus, 83, 87, 278, 288 ; at 
Wittenberg, 87 ; at Rome, 88, 89 ; 
his views of justification, 90, 91 ; 
begins his reformatory work on the 
defensive, 93; attacks the Indulgence 
system, 96 ; his theses, 07, 98 ; 
appeals to the bishops on them, 99 ; 
controversy excited by his theses, 
1 00 ; challenges Tetzel to personal 
disputation, 101 ; his coarseness in 
controversy, 102; at Heidelberg 
Confflren«e,103 ; appeals to the poiH<, 
104 ; summoaed to Augsburg Diet: 
disputes there with Cajetan, 105 ; 
fleea thence, 106 ; doubts his future 
course, 106, 107 ; examined by 
Miltitz, 108 ; again appeals to tho 
pope: slow development of hia views. 
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109 ; his attachment to the Church, 

110 ; his friendship for Mi>liinrhtltc>n, 
115 ; disputes with Eok ut Leipsic, 
116, 117 ; supports some of the 
HuHsitti tencta, 119 ; accused of 
witchcraft, 120 ; dcgcribod by 
MoaoIknuH, 121 ; superior to both 
Karlstadt mid Eck, 122 ; supported 
by nobility, 123 ; publishes licfor- 
mation treatises, 125 ; again aj>peals 
to the pope, 126 ; his reception of 
Eck's bull, 128 ; publicly boms it, 
12(^ ; iniportanueof this action, 129, 
i;tO ; sumindned to Diet of Wontu : 
his position, 131 ; joumcy thitlier, 
132, 133 ; enters Worms, 134 ; he- 
fore the Diet, 135-137; leaves 
Worms, 188 ; takes 'to Wartbarc, 
13» ; his life there, 139-144.; his 
translation of the Bible, 148-lSO ; 
its excellencies and defects, 145- 
150 ; its publication, 14U ; it« posi- 
tion in GcmiAU history, 151-154 ; 
his view* of the Bible, 154-l(il ; 
his treatises written at the Wart- 
burff, 166-168 ; corresponds with 
Arcnbishop Albert, 167 ; and with 
Capito, 168; vixits Wittenberji;, 169; 
disapproves Karlstadt's violence, 
172 ; his attitude to the Zwickau 
"prophets,'' 175; leaves the Wart- 
burg : writes to the elector on this 
atep, 176, 177 ; and to the Nurem- 
berg Diet, 178 ; his interview with 
Kessler, 180-184; his tolerant views, 
175, 184, 185; fails to calm the 
Zwickau " prophets," 186 ; coarse- 
ness of his controversy with Henry 
VIII., 187, 183; repudiates authority 
of custom, 190 ; unfavourably dis- 
posed towards Edict of Niin>mberg, 
192, 193 ; darkening of his lite, 
103, 194 ; writes to Kefonuers at 
Esslingou, 199 ; at Straasburg, 202 ; 
at Rati&bon, 205 ; at Ingolstadt, 
207 ; at Worms, 208, 309 ; and at 
Miltenbarg, 209 ; his letters and 
poem on Dutch persecationa, 225, 
226 ; adheres to the pericopes, 241, 
and ii. 13 ; his doubtfnl attitude to 
Erasmus, i. 281, 282 ; contrasted 
with Batten, 285 ; dispatea with 
Erasmus on free-will, 289 ; parallel 
between him and Zwingle, 853-361, 
377, 378 ; his influence on the Sn-iss 
Reformation, 354 ; his views of the 
Eucharist, 359, £60 ; origin of these 
views, 360-363 ; his treatise against 
Karlstadt, 363, 364; violently de- 
nouncea Zwin^Ic and (Ecolampadius, 
870 ; his partial sympathy with the 
Peuut War, 388-390 ; diatin- 



guishes reformation from revolatwm, 
390, 391 ; hiscourtship and niarriag< 
400, 401 ; his severe sickness, 404 ; 
his trust in grayer, 405, 406 ; his 
family affection, 407, 411 ; his 
prayer in Melanchthon's sickaess, 
408 ; sees the necessity of recreation, 
4i>9 ; delights in nature, 413 ; his 
sociability, 415 ; his love of music, 
416 ; careless in worldly affairs, 417, 
418 ; 'liis hospitality and charity, 
418 ; establishes the mass in German, 
ji. 9 ; his views on the liturgy, 10, 
11; and on private services, 12; 
his catechisms, 13, 19, 30 ; hia 
preaching, aiid opinion of ordinances 
14 ; his scruples about League ol 
Rotsch, 22 ; his political views 
compared with Zwmgle's, 88-91 ; 
violence of his Euchariatic Irentiscs, . 
97, 100 ; hopes little fmm l>isTiuU- 
tion at Marbuig, 103 : airives tnerr, 
104 ; his violent conduct there, 105, 
106 ; objects to leagues against th« 
emfieror: his expectations from Diet 
of Augsburg, 109 ; goes thither, bat 
remains at Cobnrg, 110 ; his life 
there. 111, 112 : writes to Melancb- 
thon on hiii Confession, 116 ; and on 
its confutation, 124 ; his opinion of 
the Augsburg Recess, 131 ; con- 
trasted with Z«ingle, 137-140; 
their substantial agreement, 140; 
disapproves Philip of Heasc'a Swi«i 
alliance, 157 ; but agrees t/) reco)*- 
nise the Tetrapolitans, 159 ; bis 
unseomly view of Zwingle'* di-nth, 
166; advises John Fn " 
against the General Cour 
warns the Miinster ProtesUma, .. j, 
his views on fall of Muoster, SSS; 
his interview with Verg^rio, 22$ ; 
his harsh views <if the Zwindiuu^ 
227 ; objects to all political alluuKe 
with them, 228 ; hu temporary Ma- 
cessions to Bncer, 230 ; write* la 
Burgomaster Meyer, 231 ; *od to 
the Confederate States, 28S ; dnv« 
up Schmalkaldic Confeasjon ftc 
Mantuan Council, 233 ; his hoatiU' 
to the pop*, 234 ; preaches at I^i 
236 ; wntes to Protestanta at '" 
238, 239 ; dissatisfied with R 
burg Int4-rim, 243 ; false rpporta 
his doath circulated : nmuTnt, lo 
leave Wittenberg, 351 : cnrn«'>'^t'i» 
calm of bis later year^ 
to Eisleben, 253 ; an ,,. . , 

sickness, 254 ; dies, 2i>.'< , Iim ii, 
255, 256 ; subsequent histoiy, 
family, 257 ; nature of hia 
reviewed, 258-260 ; predi 
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or hi* faith, and of his Gemum 
character, 263 ; his too controTenul 
bent, 265 ; permanence of his ho*- 
tilitv to Zwingle, 285, note ; his 
tomb respected by Charles v. , 275 ; 
his attitnde to Calvin, S21 ; dis- 
ttpprovei doctrinal persecntiona, 310 ; 
hu mperatitions views of natural 
phenomena, 376 ; his riewa of 
amusements compared with Calvin's, 
381. 

ILluDEBnKG, I.cagne o^ ii. i ; rejects 
Augsburg Interim, 280 ; bedeged by 
Maurice of Saxony, 2S9 ; its capture 
by him, and moderation of hia 
tvrms, 290. 

Major, Wittenbere tlieologian, his 
share in lielaucLtLou's obsequies, 
ii. 364. 

Mnnsfeld, Coonta of, their, disagree- 
ment referred to Luther, ii. 253 ; 
Count Albert visits hira in sickaeas, 
254 ; they desire his burial at Eisle- 
ben, 355 ; but escort the fiineral to 
Wittenberg, 266; 

Manuel, Bernese satirist of the Cborcb, 
i. 265 ; his poem on Baden Dispnta- 
tiou, iL 43 ; sent to Basel, 72. 

Manz, Swiss Anabaptist, ii 24, 25 ; 
drowned at Zurich. 84. 

Slarburg, I'nirenity there, ii. 8 ; pro- 
jected Enrhnristic disputation at, 
22 ; preparation for it, 103 ; its 
beginning, 104 ; inuideiits of, 105, 
106 ; articles agreed upon there, 
106, 107. 

Margaret, Queen of Navarre, protects 
French Reformers, i. 247 ; including 
Calvin, ii. 305 ; bis correspondence 
with her, 347. 

Marinari opposes certain decrees of 
the Council of Trent, iL 897, 898. 

Mariolatry, its rise, i, 13. 

Marius opposes (Ecolampadius at 
Basel, ii. 52 ; leaves Iksel, 74. 

Marot, his metrical version of the 
Psalms, ii. 377. 

Mary, Queen of Englsnd, persecnten 
the Protc'sUnts, ii. 364. 

Mary, Regent of the Netherlands, 
intercedes for Philip of Hesse, ii. 
292 ; compelled by her position to 
persecute the Protestants, 856. 

Matthesiua, his account of Staupitz, i. 
84, note ; writes Luther's bioj;nij]hy, 
88 ; his comments on Luther at 
Worms, 134 ; on Luther"* vehe- 
mence, 393 ; on Lutiier at Coburg, 

ii. no. 

Mutthiss, his arrivnl at Miinstrr, ii. 
217; his death, 218. 




Ifanriee, Dnke of Saxony, succeeds his 
father, iL 23^ ; invades the Saxon 
electorate for Charles t., 269 ; re- 
ceires it from the emperor, 378 ; 
takes pn— rsiioB of Wittenberg, 375; 
hia atntnde fiiToarable ta Protestant- 
ism, S76 ; diaaprn-ovea the Augsburg 
Interim, 280 ; nold* religions con- 
ferences terminating iu Leipnc 
Interim, 3S3 ; rejects the proposed 
Council : benagta Magdeburg, 269 ; 
c«itiir«s it : forma designs aninst 
Charles v., 290 ; bis grief for Philip 
of HesMS sntTerings, 291 ; makes 
war on the emperor, 294 ; his vic- 
tories, S94, 295 ; concludes Treaty 
of Psavia, 295 ; dies, 297 ; his 
character, 297, and note ; gives the 
Keformation a political uiaracter, 
369. 

Maximilian r., i. 2S ; divides the empire 
into circles, 31 ; establishes ' ' public 
peace," 32 ; tries to suppress 
Keuchlinian controveny, 68 ; dies, 
107. 

Mebler, Reformation preacher at Naom- 
barg-Z«itz, ii. 246. 

Megander, labours with Zwingle at 
Zuiicb, L 325 ; at Bern Disputation, 
ii. 55 ; and at Basel Conference, 229. 

MelaDchthon, his education, i. 112, 
113; hia learning: link between 
Rasmus and Lntlicr, 114 ; popular 
as a teacher : im[iortance of his re- 
lations with Luther, 115 ; goes with 
Lnther and Karlstadt to Leipsic, 
116; impressed with Luther's de- 
meanour, there, 119 ; his share in 
translating the Bible, 146 ; his 
Manual of Doctrint, 161-166; his 
Aogustinianinm, 162-164 ; his views 
on the Eucliarist, 165, 166 ; vitdted 
by Lather at Wittenberg, 109; his 
doubts of the Zwickau " prophets," 
174, 175 ; hi« friendship for Lberlin, 
19(J ; visits Kraft at Fulda, 203 ; 
his aristocratic views on Peasant 
W^ar, 386 ; his theory of divine 
right, 386, 387 ; his severe sickness 
at Weimar, 408 ; rebuked by Luther 
for over-study, 409 ; his family life, 
419 ; his stitdious habits, 420 ; hia 
interview with Philip of Hesse, iL 3 ; 
goe» to Morburg, 104 ; at Diet of 
Augitburg, 110 ; draws uji Augsburg 
CoiifessioD, 116; his opinion of its 
confutation, 1 23 ; his apology for 
the Cuufesaion, 125 ; dtsws up 
SchmalkaJdic Declaration, 157, 158; 
advises John Frederick t. against 
General Council , 206 : desires settle- 
uieut of the Euchariatic controversy, 
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228 ; his comparatively mild views 
or the pope, 234 ; sets out for 
Hsgeoan Conference, but i« detained 
by tickness, 240 ; meet* Calvin at 
'W'onns, 241 ; diapntea with the 
Bonianista at Diet of Regenaburg, 
242 ; regrets his concessions, 244 ; 
draws up WiUtnberffitche Re/or- 
malion, 250 ; his feelin;^ on 
Luther's death, 25Q, 257 ; waists to 
(Iniw up Ijcipsic Interim, 283 ; his 
painful position, 284, 285 ; his 
Tecei>tion of Flaciua' attack, 2SS ; 
racouniged by Buccr and Pliilip of 
Hesae, 287 ; visits the Council with 
Hessian Confession, 289 ; welcomes 
John FrcJericlc i. on bis release, 
295 ; nj.proves punishing hereav, 
840 ; his lost days, 352, 853 ; hU 
death and burial, 354 ; his estima- 
tion of Aristotle, 373 ; his astrological 
tendencies, 375 ; performs Philip of 
Hesse's second marriage, 378, note ; 
op]>03e8 SchwenkfelJt, 387 ; attempts 
union with the Greek Church, 416. 

Meknder, Protestant preacher at Augs- 
burg, ii. 211 ; preaches on conquest 
of Brunswick, 246. 

Meldnger, i. 267 ; his condnct in Basel 
insurrection, 397 ; hostile to the 
Keformation, ii. 71 ; his temporising 
conduct, 74, 75 ; lleos from Basel, 76. 

ilemmingen presides at second Zurich 
Conference, i. 298. 

Meyer, Adolberg, burgomaster in 
Basel, i. 267 ; nis conduct in Roub- 
lin's cnac, 271 ; and in Basel insur- 
rection, 397 ; shares in Keformation 
victory there, ii. 71. 

Me^er, James, guildmnster of Basel, 
ii. 71 ; Luther's regard for him, 231, 
232. 

Meyer, Peter, opposes Iboch at Frank- 
fort, i. 202. 

Meyer, BebnstiAD, Swias Reformer, i. 
264 ; at Oooforence of Zurich, 293- 
295 ; bis {)erLlous position nt Bern, 
326 ; his controversy with Hoim,329. 

Miaui founds the Onlcr of Somaskers : 
his charities, ii. 403. 

Miltitz sent on embassy to Saxony, i. 
107; confers with Luther, 108; 
advises him to conciliate the pope, 
126. 

tloller labours as Reformer nt Bremen, 
i. 211, 212 ; his martyrdom, 212. 

Mollio, his powerful Keformation 
preaching in Italy, ii. 358 ; his trial 
and mart)Tdom, 3;'i9. 

Monasticum, advantages of: decline of, 
i. 10; its asceticism causes its laxity, 
11 ; its influence on the Church, 12 ; 



rivalry of its orders 41 ; tim 

orders, iL 399. 
Montfaacon, Bishop of Latuatine, trie* j 

to silence John HaOer, 2o7 ; en- J 

shrines false relics of St. Anno. 202. 

263 ; accuses Bernese Beformeta of 

heresy, 264. 
More, Sir Thomas, friend of Erastntts 

!. 64, 68 ; liostile to the monks, 6Sf j 

note ; his Eucharistic view*. SAS, 
Mosellanui presides at Tieipdc Dts- 

Sutation, i. 116 ; his accoitttit o£ 
liaputation, 120 et seij. 

Miihlbcrg, battle of, ii. 270. 

Miihlhauaen, Hutt^-n therv, L 287 
Reformation, 336. 

Miinster, professor at Basel, ii. 81, 8S. 

Mtinstcr, beginnings of HefomMtioo 
there, ii. 213 ; Anabaptiat exeeiaea 
at, 21 7 ; {lolygamy established at, 
218 ; attempts made to sup pt ea its | 
crimes, 219 ; its siege ajiu capture, 
220 ; effects of it« captnre on Pro- 
testantism generally, 221. 

Miinrer, one of the Zwickau "prophets," 
i. 1 73 ; his share in Peojnnt War, 
878 ; his low opinion of Ivothrr, 
381 ; bis excesses, 382 ; limits hi* 
operations to Saxony, S83 ; hb> 
execution, 384 ; his career in S«it2*r- 
land, ii. 23 ; influences Hnbmaier,36. 

Murner. his controversy in rhyme with 
Stiefel, i. 199 ; satirized in popular 
ballads, 229; his talentsas a satirist, 
ii. 42 ; bis violent language at Badeu 
Disimtation, 47. 

MyconiuB, Felix, son of OawaU 
Myconius, his scruples about claaaictl 
study, ii. 372. 

Myconius, Frederick, his aocoont of 
Luther's journey to Worms, L 133 ;J 
preaches Reformed doctrines, 170;] 
labours at Ijeipsic, ii. 237. 

Myconius, Oswald, procures Zwin^'s 
call to Zurich, i. 239 ; his place ia 
Swiss Refonuation, 243 ; aaaisti 
Zwingle at Zurich, 325 ; axpallel 
from Lucerne, 344 ; piroteHor at 
Basel, ii. 82 ; his opinion of Aii|^ 
burg Confession, 123 ; raceeadt 
(Ecolampadius, 176 ; ptrrsecuted ■! 
Zurich, 181 ; sketch of hia lif«, 184 ; 
his work nt Basel, 184, 186 ; attm^ 
Aarau and Basel Confcrencea, SS9. 

Mysticism supplies wonta of RrhM— 
ticiffm, i. 16 ; its iiiflueac 
Luther, 87. 

y.'issAU, Count of, negotiates with ..^ 
of Saxony for the emperor, ii H] 
159. 

Naumburg-Zeitz, biabopric of, 
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over its sncceasion, ii. 245 ; Tretty 

nf, between Augustus and Jolin 

Frederick of Saiony, 298. 
Neri. See Philip of. 
NctherUnds, progress of RefomiiitioD, 

ii. 3&d. 
Neucbat«I, Farel iirettcLts there, ii. 

188 ; course of KefonnatioD there, 

189 ; iU triumph, 191. 
Nuremberg, fame of, i. 31 ; progress of 

Kefonustion at, 203 ; Diet of : ])eace 
concluded there between Prote»tanf.s 
and Caiholics, it. 161 ; reuewol of 
the peace, 244. 

OBEiiTiAiii.iTHAi^ RoHisnist rcacUon Bt, 
ii. 58 ; suppressed by Itcrn, 59. 

Occbino, the brothers, join in V'aldcz' 
" Blessed Fellowship ' in Naples, iL 
358 ; Bernardino comes to England, 
S(i4 ; bis previous conuectiou with 
tlie Capuchins, 401. 

Odense, Diet of, Danish Reformation 
established there, ii. 155. 

(Echalin at Zurich, i. 238 ; and at 
Thurgaa, 338^ at Baden Disptitattun, 
ii. 44. 

iKcolampodius, his testimony to the 
contempt of sacred things, i. 39, 4U ; 
studies under Rcuchlin, 49, 276 ; 
tenrlies lircnz Greek, 198 ; adopts 
Zwinglc's style of ]ireaching, 241 ; 
his birth and educ^ition, 275, 276 ; 
his monastic retirenient: rhnplain to 
Francis von Sickingen, 277 ; his 
work at Hasel, 278 ; refu.se» to attend 
Zurich Conference, 293 ; receives 
Farcl St Basel, 830 ; his refomis 
there, 334 ; his views on the Euchar- 
istic controversy, S6S-3(i7 ; his 
treatise on that nubject, 368-370 ; 
his desire for peace, 371, 372 ; his 
luarriagc, 402 ; his family, 403 ; his 
affection for them, 407, note ; dis- 
putes with the Anabaptists, ii. 34 ; iit 
Disputation of Baden, 43 : his 
aucress there, 45, 46 ; but is ex- 
communicated, 47 ; faliie runionis of 
his recantation, 48 ; his difficult 
position at Basel : introduces German 
psahn-ginging, 50 ; his catechiams, 
£1 ; disputes with Mariua, 52 ; con- 
sequent disturbances, 53 ; at Bern 
Dis[iutation, 65 : institutes a church 
visitation, 68 ; professor in Basel 
University, 82 ; opposes Luther in 
Eudioristic controversy, 102 ; seta 
out for Marburg, 103 ; his sickness, 
174 ; dies, 175 ; his character, 176 ; 
friendof Farel, 187. 
Ovtenbach, nunnery of, Zwingle 
preaches there, i. 315 



Olivetanns translates the Bible, ii. 
199 ; kinsman of CVlvin : hisiolluence 
on him, 304. 

Oposinus, printer and publisher at 
Base), receives Castellio, ii. 829 ; 
reference to his father's abandon- 
ment of art, 876. 

Ortwiu satirizes Reuchlin, i. S3 ; i.H 
hiruuelf satirized by Ilutten : the 
Epittolat obscurortim virorum ad- 
dressed to him, 56. 

Osianilcr, Reformation preacher at 
Nurerabcrp, i. 204 ; at Marburg, ii. 
104 ; at Worms Conference, 244 ; 
ilia work at Neuburg, 247. 

Pack, his fictitious plot, ii. 16, 17. 

I'aleario, Aonio, probable author of 
the Del hnirjicio cii Chiitto : liis life 
and ninrtvrdom. ii. 360 ; reception 
of that book, 359. 

Papacy, its advantagi.i, i. 8, 9 ; its 
decline, 10 ; its exiieuses, 93, 94. 

PassBQ, Treaty of, concluded between 
King Ferdinand and Maurice of 
Saxony, ii. 296 ; its provisions, 296. 

Paul III., his accession: his liberal 
tendencies, ii. 228 ; summons 
tKcumenical Council at Mantua, 
233 ; opposed to Recess of Siieier, 
249 ; issues a bull against Scnnial- 
kaldic Lcngiie, 267 ; adjourns tlu- 
Council of Trent to Bologna, 276 ; 
dies, 288 ; authorizes Pauline Order, 
401 ; and Order of Jesuits, 407 ; 
gives it new privilegtjs, 408 ; re- 
organizes the Inquisition, 415. 

Paulines or Bomabites, <Jrder of, itA 
constitution and character, ii. 401. 

Peasant War, early outbreaks of, i. 
379 ; caused by the Reformation, 
380 ; its Twelve Articles : its ex- 
cesses, 382 : its bloody course, 883 ; 
its bad etfects on the country, 884 ; 
not exclusively a Reformation move- 
ment, 385. 

Pellican, Reformer at Biisel, i. 270 ; 
abandons his Onier, 330. 

Pemn, his hoKtility to Calvin, his sub- 
sequent bani&hment, ii. 332 ; his 
etlorts on behalf of Servetus, 337 ; 
returns to Geneva, 841 ; forced to 
leave, 342. 

Peter of Ali'jintara, ii. 410; his ascetic 
life, 411 ; rigourof his religion, 412; 
his death : his ibtlucuce on St. 
Theresa, 413. 

Peterson, Swedish Refonncr, i. 819 ; 
favoured by Gustavua Vasa, 220 ; 
at Diet of Westeriis. ii. 154. 

Peucer, Melanchthon's son-in-law, i. 
419 ; feara for Mclunchlhon's health. 
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ii. 353 ; present at his death-bed, 
354. 

PfefTerkom, his attncks on the Jews, i. 
50 ; and od Reuchlin, 52. 

Pfeffinger, Johu, of LeipBic, ii. 2S8 ; 
prepares Leipsic Interim, 2S3. 

rfeifer, renegnde monk, lakes part io 
the Peasaut War, i. 381. 

Pflug, Juliaa von, at Diet of Regens- 
burg, ii. 242 ; elected Bishop of 
Naumburg, 245 ; emjiloyed by 
Charles v. to draw up Augaburg Iq- 
tcrim, 278. 

Philip, Archdnke of Austria, son of 
MaxmittHU r., father of Charles v., 
niarries Joanna, i. 29. 

Philip the Maffnanimous, Landxrare of 
Hesse, suitporta Luther at Worms, 
i. 138 ; puts down Peasant War, 
383 ; his alliance with John of 
Saxony, ii. 2 ; his accession and 
character, 3 ; friend of LuUier, 
Melanchthon, and Zwingle, 4 ; at 
Diet of Speier: his Zeal for the Re- 
formation, 5 ; signs Protest of Speier, 
21 ; wishes disputatioD on the 
Eucharist, 22 ; his hospitality at 
Marburg Disputation, 104 ; wishes 
to reconcile Luther to Zwingle, 108 ; 
embraces Zwin^^le's £ucharistic 
views, 108 ; at Diet of Augsburg, 
112 ; prot«ats ngaiust the emperor's 
mandate, 115; signs Melauchthou's 
Confession, 116 ; leaves the Diet, 
133; concludes alliance with Swiss 
Reformed cantons : at Diet of 
Schmalkalden, 150 ; joint-hoad of 
the League with John of Saxony, 
160 ; dissatisdfd with Fence of 
Nuremberg, 162 ; reinstates lllrich 
of Wmtemberg, 207 ; mediates in 
Miinater Reformation, 215 ; aids to 
suppress Miinster Anabaptists, 219 ; 
at iieace meeting of Frankfort, 236 ; 
anu Dietof Regeusburg, 241 ; expels 
Henry of Brunswick froui his do- 
minions, 246 ; his defiant letter to 
theemfKTor, 267; takes arms against 
him, 268 ; qmirrelfl with SchiirtHn, 
2G9 ; surrenders to the emperor, 
273 ; is imprisoned, 274 ; his con- 
duct in captivity, 280; writes to 
eucounige Melanchthon, 287 ; length 
of hw captivity, 289 ; his sulferings, 
290 : complains to Maurice, 291 ; 
fruitless iutercessions made for him, 
S9S ; his religious consolations, 293 ; 
TCoewed efforts for his deliverance, 
S94 ; his final release and retom to 
Hease. 296 ; his opinion of Maurice 
of Saxony, 2117 ; represents the poli- 
tical side of the Kcfoniiation, 362 ; 



scandal of his bigunoos marnage, 

377, 878, note. 
Philip of Neri, his mystieal tcn^amtm, 

ii. 409 ; his practical i«ligi(ia : hk 

death, 410. 
Pirvkhcimer, eminent Ilumaaist, L SS; 

Reformer at Nuremberg, 203 ; kis 

Eucharistic views, 870. 
Pius IV, testifies to Calvin's diiiater- 

estedneas, ii. 348 ; reopens Cooitdl 

of Trent, 399. 
Poland, progress of Reformatioa in, iL 

357. 
Polenz, Bishop of Somland, joins the 

Rbformers, i. 216, 217. 
Frierias supports Dominicans ■gaiiist 

Reuchlin, i. 54 ; and Tetzel against 

Luther, 101. 
Protest of Speier, iL 21. 

Rr.FORUATiON divides medueval and 
modern church history, L 1 ; its 
place in history disputed, 2, 8 ; fore- 
runners of, 19, 42 ; excesses in, 20 ; 
centres in Germany, 23 ; periods of, 
24; its law-abiding character, 171 : 
not responsible for fanatical excesMt, 
174- ; becomes great Europe«a qiiM- 
tion, 192; its rapid and unsystamstic 
extension, 195 ; its course in G«r- 
m.iny and in. Switzerland contrasted, 
346-349 ; its true character investi- 
gated, ii. 140-142; prominence 
given by it to the {wr&on of Chrial, 
146-149 ; its operation primarily le- 
ligioos, 367 ; its indirect inflojenn 
on politics, 368, 369 ; on scienm, 
370-373 ; on philosophy, 373 ; on 
history and natural philosophy, 374; 
on art, 376, 376 ; on morals, 377- 
379 ; on schools, 379 ; on civil and 
domestic life, 380 ; on public amuse- 
ments, 381 ; on family life, 881. 

Regensburg, Diet of, ii. 241 -S 43 ; In- 
terim agreed upon, 243 ; prqg w of 
Reformation at, 247. 

Rcnee, Duchess of Ferrara, k>tm pn- 
tection to Calvin, iL 312 ; hia letlcr 
to her, 348. 

Reuchlin, his early life at Paris Uni- 
versity, i. 45 ; at Basel atadies 
Greek and law, 46 ; employed diplo- 
matically : hia death, 47 ; sealou in 
study of Greek and Hebrew, 48 ; 
practises the Cabala, 49 ; his tolerant 
views of the Jews, 60. 51 : nu^irn-U 
with Pfcfferkorn, 62, 63 ; . ; 
his favour at Rome, 64 ; dr* . 
death : his supporters in the 
controversy, 66 ; praises Wii 
ing, 75 ; teaches Eck, 103 ; 
izes Melanchthon, 113. 
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IfhegiuB, Urbnnua, Reformer at Augs- 
burg, i. 205 ; and at Ulm, 370. 

Ridluy, English Keformer, iL 368 ; his 
tuartynlom, 364. 

Ritter, hla work at SehatThausen, ii. 
85, 86. 

Riverta, Papal legate, procures banish- 
raeut of Lo«ameae Protestaiiti), ii. 
361. 

Rodriguez joins the Jesuits, ii. 406 ; 
goes as missionary to the Mast Indies, 
408. 

Ruttmann, Roronnation ])reaeher at 
Miinster, iL 214 ; his attitude to the 
Anabaptists, 216; finaUv joins them, 
218 : rails in siege of Munster, 220. 

BcSubli]], H<?fonner at Basul, i. 270 ; 
exnelled by the priests, 271 ; hisdis- 
ordorly conduct at Zurich, 290, note ; 
joins the AuabaptistK, 333, and ii. 24. 

Ronssel, Frvnch Informer, i. 227. 

Roust, burgomaster of Zurich, supports 
Zwingle there, i. 240 ; and Jobji 
Holler, 257 ; opens Conference of 
Zurich, 293 ; at second Zurich Con- 
ference, 304 ; aud at Bern XHsputa- 
tion, ii. 64. 

Rubianus, Crotus, author of the Epit- 
tolee obtcurorum virorwni, /66 ; their 
character, 57 ; induces Hutten to 
go to Erfurt, 58 ; receiver Lather at 
Erfiut, 132. 

Sachs, Hans, poet of the Nuremberg 
RefomiatioD, i. 33 ; his adniinitioa 
of Luther, 203. 

Sadolet, Cardinal, his letter to GeneviL, 
iL 320 ; visits Calrio, 344 ; tsarus 
PalMrio, 360. 

St. Gall, disputed succession to its 
abbey, iL 162. 

Salmeron supports Crescentius at Coun- 
cil of Trent, ii. 399 ; joins the Jesuits, 
406. 

Sani, pruQcipal Reformer at Ulio, i. 
197. 

Saiuson sells indulgences in Switzer- 
Und, L 95, 244 ; his conduct aud 
reception, 2S1-2S4. 

Saunier accompanies Farel to Geneva, 
iL 196 ; is banished thence, 317. 

Saxony, partition of, L 30 ; visitation 
of its chnrches, iL 17 ; their bad con- 
dition, 18 ; second partition of, by 
Treaty of Naumborg, 296. 

Schaehtorp, circumstances attending 
his death, iL 212. 

Schappeler, Reformation preacher at 
Menimingen, L 206. 

Schiirtlin commands upland contingent 
of Protestant army, li. 268 ; quarrels 
with the Landgrave Philip, 269. 
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Schenk preaches under the protection 
of Henry of Saxony, ii. 236. 

Schinner, Bishop of Sittcn, appears to 
favour Zwingle, L 251 ; iissi^ts to ex- 
pose the Jetzcr alfiur, 262 ; native of 
Vduis, 342. 

Sohlegel, abbot of St. Lncien, defends 
Romanist doctiinvs at Ilaoz Disputa- 
tion, ii. 39, 40. 

Schleswig, progress of Reformat ion in, 
i. 210. 

Schiualkftlden, League of, iL 108 ; 
second Diet of, 157 ; its iuconclubive 
result : its third meeting, 157 ; the 
League formed: its objects: the Swiss 
excluded, 159 ; it is consamuiated at 
Fmnkfurt, 160 ; recognises Ferdinand 
as Ronuiu king, 203; puts off Ver- 
gei'io's denianil for a Council, 224 ; 
finally refuses it, 233 ; concludes 
truce of Fmiikfort, 235 ; meets at 
Frankfort - on - Main, 260; finally 
breaks with Charles v., 267 ; is anni- 
hilated, 274 ; ciindeums Schwenk- 
feldt's teneU, 387. 

Schmid at second Zurich Conference, i, 
299 ; his moderation opposed by 
Zwingle, 300 ; disputes with him on 
the Eucharist, 302 ; his address in 
closing the Conference, 3o3 ; preachea 
at Lucerne, 345; at Bern Dispututiou, 
ii. 55 ; chaplain to Zurich army, 92; 
kUledat battle of Kappel, 166. 

SchneplT, Reformation jireacher, i. 205 ; 
his Lutheran views of the Eucharist, 
369 ; at Diet of Augsburg, iL 112 ; 
compromises the Eucharistic contro- 
versy : bis work at Wnrtemberg, 209 ; 
refuses to accept Augsburg Interim : 
hia consequent discharge, 281 . 

Schofer, Anacios, his porsecutiou, L 
207. 

Scholasticism, importance of, i. 14 ; 
separates faith and knowledge, 15 ; 
repudiated by Lather, 87. 

Schtirf acconi{)auies Luther to Worms, 
L 132 ; recommended by Luther to 
Keasler, 180 ; defends Magdeburg 
Reformation, 219. 

Scliurtauncr, friend of Zwingle, The 
Sheplurd addreased to him, L 820 ; 
his work at Taufon, 341. 

Schwabach-Torgau, articles of, ii. 108. 

Schwenkfeldt, sketch of hia life, iL 
384 ; attacks the Itoformed clergy, 
386 ; foils in ]iro{iugating hia opi- 
nions : dies, 387. 

Servetus, ii. 334 ; sketch of his life and 
tenets, 335 ; his viuws of the Trinity : 
his defiant clianiotcr, 336 ; diifereut 
views of hia crime, 337 ; his sentence 
Bjul his reception of it, 338 ; his 
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execution, SS8, 889 ; jjnbljc opinion 
on this affair, 339 ; its eflects oa 
Calvin and the Reforni/vtion, 340. 

SickinKen, Franz von, i. 32 ; approves 
the lieformntiou, 123 ; oflers shelter 
to Luthor, 133 ; frieud of Eberlin, 
108 ; shelters Schwebcl, 200 ; and 
(EcokniT>iiding, 277 ; dies, 277, 236 ; 
friend of liufier, ii. 22(5. 

Silva, Biego de, Inquisitor in Spain, ii. 
3til. 

Simler, tcaclRTorMelanchthon, i. 113 ; 
anil of Bcrthold Haller, 263. 

Solothuru, dtaturbanccs there, ii. 178. 

Soniaskera, Order of, its origin, ii. 402 ; 
its character, 403. 

Spalatin, court preacher to Frederick 
the \Vi.>»e, L 107 ; diMuadw Luther 
from going to Worms, 134; confers 
with Frederick atiout Luther, 138 ; 
negotiates between Frederick and 
Luther, 175 ; correaponds with 
Luther, 281, 282; hi» relations with 
£raamu.<3, 284 ; at Diet of Angsburg, 
iL 110. 

Spcter, Diet of, ii. 4 ; its tolerant reso- 
lutions, 5 ; second Diet there, 20 ; 
third Diet there : its compromising 
KecesB, 246. 

dp«ratu8, his work aa Refonner, L 196 ; 
labonrs at Kbnigsberg, 216 ; hia 
poeticul talents, ii. 376. 

Spiers, his antinomian tendencies, ii 
392 ; hi.s apostasy and death, 398. 

Spreng, Keformation preacher at Bre- 
men, L 212 ; his bad reception at 
Antwerp, 222. 

Staupitz, nis reformatory tendencies, i. 
43 ; his connection with Luther, 84- 
86 ; assists to found "Wittentwrg 
University, 85 ; Luther's opitiii>ii of 
Lim, 92 ; helps Luther's flight from 
Augsburg, 106. 

Steiner, friend of BDllinger, ii. 178 ; 
receives him at Zurich, 180. 

Steinlin oppo9«8 Zwingle's views on the 
Eucharistat Zurich Conference, i. 302. 

Stiefel, his high opinion of Luther, i. 
199 ; his downward course, 199, 200, 
and note. 

Stbr, his disputation at Basel : be- 
comes Anabaptist, i. 333 ; shares in 
Peasants' Insurrection at Basel, 398 ; 
his excesses in Thnrgan, ii. 63. 

Storch, one of Uie Zwickan ' ' prophets, " 
i. 173. 

Storm, burgomaster of Magdeburg, cor- 
responds with Luther and l>«gins 
Reformation there, i. 218. 

Stnusburg, Keformation centre, i. 201 ; 
puts forth Tetraijolitan Confession, 
li. 125; rejectsAngsbarg Interim, 280. 




Strauss abiucs the Zwinglians, L S74 ; 
shares in Peasant War, 375. 

Stnhner, Zwickau "prophet," ile«pi*e« 
human learning, i. 173 ; tries to 
impress Luther, 185, note. 

Stumpf, fanatic Swiss Reformer, L 292. 
298. 

Sturm, his connection irith Wini- 
pheling, i. 75. 

Sturm, burgomaster of Straasbarg, at 
first War of Eappul, ii. 93 ; goes to 
M.irburg, 108. 

Stuttpirt, Disputation of, ii. 20». 

Sulzer, Reformation preacher st Basel, 
ii. 337. 

Switzerland allied with France, i. 9S ; 
its confederate constitution and 
mercenary character, 34 ; derives ita 
Reformation from Lather, 226 : "^" 
trasted with that of Germany, 
256 ; its disintegration, 246, 
its ecx^lesiastical condition, 249, 2, 
slowness of Keformation in its into 
districts, 345 ; insurrection of 
peasantiy, 394 ; Romish and Ev 
gelical Leagues in, iL 87 ; refa 
admission to Schmalkaldic 
158 ; diflerence between its G«r 
and Romanic Refonuations, 205 ; it* 
Reformation largely {>oLitical, S(59. 

Tast, Reformation preacher at Schlca- 
wig, L 210 ; in Denmark, 222. 

Tauler, i. 18 ; favourite authorof Luther, 
84 ; prepares Straasborg for Refor- 
mation, 201. 

Tausen, prominent Danish Reformer, 
ii. 155. 

Tetrapolitana compared witli Aogabiirg 
Cunfession, iL 125, 126 ; its kuik 

Crters admitted to Schmalkaldic 
ague, 156, 158. 
Tetzel employed in sale of indulgeBCta, 

i. 95 ; arrives at Wittenberg, M ; 

replies to Luther's thesis, 100 ; hii 

dishonesty : his death, lOS. 
Tbamcr, professor at Marburg, 

pudiatee Lutheran Justification, 

390 ; goes back to Romauism : 

later life ; his death, 391. 
Theatine Order, its foundation and 

character, ii. 402. 
Theresa, St., her early life : eatan 

Order of Capuchin Nuns: ber oob- 

nection with Peter of Alcantara, 

iL 413 ; founds Order of Unahod 

Carmelitesscs : dies, 414. 
Thurgau, Reformation in, iL (S3 : 

excesses connected with it, 6-4, 65. 
Tillet gives shelter to Calvin, ii. 805; 

recommends him to Fare], 812. 
Transylvania, Befumkation in, it. ii] 
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TrebonioB teaches Lather at Eiwnaoh, 
i. 80. 

Trcger, Irading RomAniBt at Bern D»- 
patntioii, i). r>7. 

Trent, Council of, its ineeting, ii 249; 
tbreatjjiied hy Schiirtliii, 268 ; ad- 
journwi to Hnlogna, 276 ; recalled to 
Trent by Julius in., 288 ; its formal 
0[i«Ding, 896 ; its dwrees on Scrip- 
ture, 397, 898 ; on justification and 
the sacnunent, 398 ; adjourns from 
fear of Maurice of Saxouy : its' sub- 
s<f(]ueut sessiona, 399. 

Tachudi, prieat of Olaius, bit tero- 
poriziDg policy, ii. 8S. 

Timgem ooposea Renchlin, i. 58 ; oon- 
demnaClareiibacb, ii. 162. 

Turks, aggressions of, i. 28, 29 ; tax 
to reaist them, 9+ ; their attacks 
neoeseitatc Diet of Angaburg, ii. 109 ; 
they invade Tranaylvouia, 295. 

ITuiiOB, Duke of Wnrtembnr^, ex- 
pelled from and reinstated in his 
dominions, ii. 207 ; establishes the 
Seforniation, 208 ; procures com- 
Ipromiso of the Eucharistic contro- 
▼ersy, 209 ; joins the Schmalkaldic 
League, 224 ; accepts Augsburg In- 
terim, 280. 

Uttenheim, Christopher von, Bishop 
of Basel, his Evangelical tendencies, 
i. 267 ; dies, ii. 79. 

Vadian, Swiss Reformer, i. 233, 243 ; 
presides at second Zurich Conference, 
298 ; his speech in closing the Con- 
ference, 804 ; labours in St. Gall, 
839 ; brotber-in-law to Grebcl, ii, 24 ; 
pretddea at Bern Dispntation, 57 ; 
completes Reformation At St. Gall, 
85 ; opposes Schwenkfoldt, 387. 

Yaldec, Spanish Reformer in Italy, 
his "Blessed Fellowship," li. 

Valer, early Spanish Protestant, his 
imprisonment, ii. 361. 

Verg«rio, Papal legato, his interview 
with I.utber, ii. 223 ; preasea the 
meeting of (Ecumenical Council, S24 ; 
nt Spiem's death-bed, 393. 

Vemli, hia violent death in Genevan 
riot«, ii. 200; its elfects, 201, 

Vlret preacbea along with Farel, ii 
193: celebrates the Lord's Supper 
with him, 203 ; at lAuaanne Dis- 
putation, inator there, 314 ; induces 
Calvin's return to Geneva, 321 ; 
tries to silence Bolaec, 333, 

VoM, bia martyrdom, i. 223, 224. 

Waldbok, Francia too, Biahop of 



Minden, vainly opposes Miiiuter 
Reformation, ii. 214. 
Waldenses, i. 43. 

Wessel, his position ns proto-Reformer, 
i. 42 ; his connection with Reuchlin, 
46. 
Westeras, Diet of, Swediah Reforma- 
tion established there, it. 154. 
Westphal oppooes Consensus of Zurich, 

ii. 352. 
Weatphalia, progreaa of Reformation 
iu, ii. 211; at Soest, 212 ; and at 
I'adeTbom,213. 
Wicel, his Humanistic tendencies, ii. 
891 ; his perversion and subsequent 
history, 892. 
William, Duke of Bavaria, hostile to 
the Reformation, i. 206, 207 ; his 
views of Augsburg Confession, iL 
122 ; joins Holy Alliance, 236. 
William, Duke of Clevea, assista to 
suppresa Miinster Anabaptists, ii. 
219 ; establishes the Reformation, 
247. 
William, eon of Philip of Hesse, inter- 
cedes for his father, iL 292; his 
father's letter to him, 293 ; he takes 
the field with Maurice of Saxony, 
294. 
Wimpheling, his attitude to the 
Humanists and Mystics, i. 74 ; hia 
position in the Keformutiou, 75, 
201 ; his popularity, 75, 76. 
Wiinpina. Set Koch. 
Winkler, Reformation preacher at 

Halle, his martyrdom, iL 237. 
Winnheim preaches Melanchthon's 

funeral sermon, ii. 354. 
Wittenberg, foundation of its Dniver- 
aity, ii. 85 ; privileges of its Church, 
97 ; rivaliy between Universities 
there and at Frankfort, 100 ; centre 
of Lutheran influence, 170 ; dia- 
turbances caused there by Zwickau 
" prophets," 176 ; Concord of, 
ii. 230 ; exoeasea there drive out 
Luther for a time, 251 ; besieged 
by the Em|)cror, 270 ; sorreoders, 
273; acknowledges Mouricc of Sax- 
ony, 276. 
WoUlio, teacher of Zwingle, L 232; 
favoara Samson, 252 ; ma credulity 
in the Jetxer affair, 260, 
Wonns, Diet of, L 131 ; its imposing 
character, 135 ; progreaa of Reforma- 
tion there, 208 ; second Diet there, 
ii. 219 ; third Diet there, 250. 
Wurtemberg, expulsion of Doke 
ririch of : he is restored by Philip of 
Hesse, ii. 207. 
Wyssenborgcr, his anccess aa Reformer 
at Baacl, L 291 
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WyttenlMch, theological profeswr at 
Basel, L 233 : bis lecturM, 268 ; at 
Bern, 327 ; (it Bid, 836 ; hia death, 
ii. 59. 

XAViEft, Francis, with Loyola in Paris, 
ii. 406 ; goes aa uiiMuonary to tbe 
East ladioa, 408. 

Zell, leading Strassburg Hefonner, L 
201, ii. 220. 

Zurich, ita moral condition, i. 240 ; 
Relbrmers' labours there, 254 ; on 
outbreak of plo^c, 256 ; puculiari- 
ties of Rcfortnation there, 290 ; Con- 
ference held there, 293 ; ita unsatis- 
factory resnlta, 295 ; dissolution of 
convents there, 290 ; iconoclastic 
outbreak, 297 ; checked by the 
Government, 298 ; second Conference 
there, 298 ; its satisfactory result, 
805 ; the Government fiuaUy estab- 
lishes the Reformation, 806-309 ; 
third Conference of, 308 ; ita effects 
on the other Swiss states, 310 ; 
persecation of Anabaptists, ii. 33, 
84 ; reaction there after Baden Dis- 

Ction, 49 ; gathering there before 
Dispatation, 64 ; its alliance 
with Bern, 59 ; its hostility to the 
Romi.sh cantons, 91 ; concludes Peace 
of Stoinhausen, 94 ; its alliance with 
Philip of Hesse, 166 ; makes war on 
the Koniish cantons, 164 ; effects 
produced tliere by battle of Kappel, 
172; temporary Romanist reaction 
there, 182 ; Conference at and Con- 
aenaua of, 352 ; receives the Locar- 
maae exiles, 361. 

Zwick, Reformer at Constance, iL 61 ; 
hia previous career, 61, 62. 

Zwickau, " prophets " of, their tenets, 
i. 173 ; leave Wittenbetg, 186. 

Zwingle, earliness of his Reformation 
tendencies, i. 22 ; his account of the 
monastic orders, 41 ; favoared by 
Pope Adjian vi., 129 ; birth atid 
education of, 231-283 ; his zeal for 
study, 234 ; his political views, 
235, 247; hia friendship for Erasmus, 
335, 289 ; goes to En-sieduln, 23S ; 
his moral reputation, 236, note ; his 
position at Ensicdeln, 238 ; his con- 
servative tendencies : his call to 
Zoricb, 239 ; his now style of 



preaching, 240, 241 ; ita nmc 
character, 242 ; indepeauent 
Luther, 244, 245 ; hia exp«ct&tiofl 
from tJchinner, 251 ; exposes Saa 
son's indulgenc« traffic, 251, S5l 
attacked by pbigne, 255 ; <^ 
brought against liim, 269 ; 
Plague Hymiu, 273, 274 ; roceiTW 
Hutten at Zurich, 288 ; his mtional 
view of fasting, 291 ; triea to brii 
about a thorough Reformation, 292] 
at Conference of Zurich, 21^3 ; pr 
tected by decree of the Council, 2J>J 
hia iconoclastic moderdtioii, S97j 
opposes Schmid at second Zuric 
Conference, 300 ; his Eucharisti 
views, 301, 302 ; draws up instrufl 
tions to preachers, 307 ; procur 
establishment of his Eucb 
views, 311, 312 ; his liturgy, 
its defects, 314 ; his sermons, 
his Mysticism, 316; liis S/irpfit 
320-823 ; parallel between him 
Luther, 853-361 ; hi* share in tb 
Eucharistic controrersy, 364, 3^5 j 
his treatise against Luther, 
mediates in the Swiss Peaaont^l 
bis marriage and famUy reli 
399 ; his friendship for Philip of 
Hesse, ii. 4 ; his disputes with the 
Anabaptists, 33 ; dispates 
Hubmaier ou baptism, 37 ; and will 
Eck, 41 ; refuses to attend Badi 
Disputation, 43 ; excommaiuc*t 
by that body, 47 ; his firm >ttita<j 
49 ; at Bern Disputation, 55 ; 
sermons there, 55, 56 ; his milit 
activity, 88 ; compared with Lut 
in this respect, 88-91 ; jo 
army of 2uricn, 91, 92 ; diawtwfi 
with Peace of Steinhauaen, 94 ; 
fraius from attacking Lather, Sit' 
moderation of hia treatise, 99 ; at 
last resorts to coarseness, 1 02 ; sets_ 
out for Marburg, 103 ; his condn 
there, 105, 106 ; his communi 
to Charles v., 126-129 ; ita r«»B 
129 ; his reply to Eck, 180 ; 
trasted with Luther, 137-140 ; 
substontiid agroemrnt, 1 40 
battle of Kapi>el, 164 ; his d««th, 

165 ; savage treatment of his boif, 

166 ; review of his chonurtvr, 1<7- 
172 ; limited extension of hii B^ 
formation, 351. 
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aive Dispensations. (The Thirti Series of the ' Canningham Lectures.') 




Juat puhlUheJ, in crctvn Bvo, price 6s., 

SERMONS 

FOR TEE 

CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

ADVENT-TRINiTY. 

By Professor ROTHE. 

TRANSLATF-n BY WILLIAM R. CLARK, M.A. Oxos., 
Prebendary of WoIIb aod Vicar of Tauoton. 

* The Tolume is ricli in noble thongliU and trbolesame lessonn,' — Wa/eJumam. 

' The sermons before us are wnndprfully simple iu cobstrut-tiott aod expression, am] al 
the sumo time remarkably frf>«h and auggrstive. ... It is a miii'i of re»l IceMiDMK 
singularly pure and geuUe, and oi Ivlty spirituality, that expresses itaelf iu tli«a« dia- 
(xurscs.' — Wvekly Ueview. 

Just puhliahed, in two I'oif., larqe crotcH 6vo, price It. 6d. each, 

THE YEAR OF SALVATION. 

WORDS OF LIFE FOR EVERY DAY. 
A BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD DEVOTION. 

Bt J. J. VAN OOSTERZEE, D.D. 

'A work of mat Talne and interest. To the clergy these readings v-ill be found fall 
of mi^gestiTe hiots for semona and lectures; while for family readiug or for privata 
me Illation they ore most excellent. The whnis too« of the 'nrtirk is (borougbly pra«tlcai, 
and nerer becomes controTerfiial.' — CAurch BtlU. 

' The Fery bat religious expedition for everyday use that has erer fallen io oar war.'— 
BttFt Wetkly Meutngtr. 

-This charming and practical book of household devotion will be weloomed on kocoanl 
of \i» rare intrinsic value, as one of the niost pnotioal devotioaal books eTer pnbUahML* 

— .'Standard. 

* Massive of thonghl, persuasive, earnest, and eloquent.'— £iVerai';y ChurcHmait. 

As might have been expected from so clear and vigorous a thinker, every p««s««i b 
Tutuable either as au exposition or a saggestion.' — UikMBV Wabo BicfCHEji iu fhrutitm 
Union. 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Juit published, iu crown Sco, price &*.| 

MOSES: 

A BIBLICAL STUDY. 

Oar author has seized, ari with the instinct of a master, the great salieut points la Ui« 
life and work of Mosbs, ami portrayed the various elei»eiit4 of liis charootor with vlTiii- 
Baw and slciiL . . . The work will at ouco take its place among our aUost and —Tf* 
valuable expository and practical discour&eii.'— /ia;7(i<< Maffiuiue. 

' A volume full of valuable and suggestive thought, which well deserve* m-ui irlU 
amply repay careful perusal. We ha%-e read it with real pleasure.' — Ckriitian fiftssr mi 



T. and T. Clark's Publications, 



lu TTiree Voliiinei>, 8i*o, /jriVe 31*. 6'A, 

A COMMENTARY 

ON THE 

GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 

By F. GODET, D.D., 

PttOFIfSSOH OP TIlEOLOor, NKUCHATKU 

' Tlii« work forma one of the butllefiolds of tiioJern iiKjuiry, nnd is iUelf fo rich in 
spiritDiO truth thnt it ia impossible to exumine it too clodvlj ; ttiii) we irplcoino UiIa treatise 
Iiom the pen of Vr. Oodcl. We huTo no more comprtent exeg-ptu, mid this iii'W volume 
fhows all the lenrning nnd virooit; for wliioh the author is di»liii((:ui*hed.'- -Fittnuiit, 

Jiul jiiiblivheil, In Two Volumes, St'o, price 21.i., 

A COMMENTARY 

OM THE 

GOSPEL OF ST, LUKE. 

By F. GODET, 

DOCTOR AMD rnorKSbOR OP Tll£Ot^OV, HEt;ctlATKt. 

Translated from the Second French Edition. 

' Wc are indehterl to the I'libliBliers for an Eiiglir-h tmnsiation of the ivImirAble work 
which Htand« at the bend of this review. . . . It in > Wurk ol great ability, lenmiDg, and 
reseiirch." — Chrutian Obterrrr. 

' Marked by cJeanieM and g^ood senae, it will be found to poasess value and intercut as 
one of Che most recent and copious worka s|>M:L&lly detiigiicit to illu9trat« thih Goepel/ — 
O'tuinUait. 

Just pulilisheJ, in demy 8i"o, Tliird Edition, price lOrf. Cd., 

MODERN DOUBT & CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 

A Series of Apologetic Lectures addressed to Earnest 
Seekers after Truth. 

By THEODORE CHRISTLIEB, D.D., 

FKIVKKSIxr ritKACllf.n A>"D rROFICSHOB 0»' TUEOUlUr AT UuXK. 

Translated, with the Author's Banction, chiefly by the Rev. H. U. Weitbbecut, 
Ph.l)., and Edit«><l by the Rev. T. L. KiNCSBimY, M.A., Vicar of Euton 
Royal, aud Rural Deau. 

' We recommend the volome ns one of t]ie most valuable and imporlniit ntnong recent 
contributions to our npoloi;plic literal urru . . . Wo art- lu'ortilj' tbanlcful both to tlio 
laamed .\nlh(ir i ' ' ' *■ ' ' - -'—fluanlian. 

'All tlipfuii nectpd with rfViMiled rehfrion are hamlled more or 

leas full,v. 'i ' MioDgboat iutcll(j<-tual ioroo and 0.11 urstncsa.' — 

'We express oar tinffigned admiration of the ability di8p1»yc<l in tlus work, and of 

'.he spirit of deep piety which riorvadcB it; and whil'' -■■ •'•■■" ' =• '- •' - .-rrfnl 

pc<rnHAl iif our nioders, we hi«rlilr rejoice that in thun- mj', 

00 ahlc n champion bas eome forward to contend i«rni'-' "uce 

dcHviTcil to the saint!!.' — Ckruliaii Obttrvtr. 



lO 



T. and T. Clark's Publications. 



luri i.lhj published, in ihmy 81^0, price 9*., 

A CHRONOLOGICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 

By C. E. CASPARI. 

TRANSLATED PKOM THE GERMAN, WITH APPITIONAI. KOTES, BT 

2tf. J. EVANS, B.A. 

Bcbfscli t>2 t!)r author. 

' The work is handy kud wi<11 suit«d for Uie u^c of (lie stodmit It giTcs him. In toij 
rcasonnblo (Muapius and in wull-dige!«U>d furmii, » er«*l de«l o( uiforni»tioii rMpceting 
tho dutos nuil oulwnrd circinn!rUuce6 of our Loras life, uml m&terutU fur Jocntlig • 
judgment upou tlio y^rious disputed points ariiiing out of Uiem,'— (rwnrcSan. 

'An excellent and duToat work. We cui strongly recommend it.' — Ckurtik Q iHu^ i 

lierently pnhlinhul, in dsmy ^w, price Is. Gd., 

THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD 

IN RELATION TO MODERN CRITICISM. 

TR.VNSLATED FROM TtlE GERMAN OK 

F. L. STEINMEYER. D.D., 

Ordinnry Profcasor of Tlieologj' in tlK> Dnivarsity of Berlin. 

' This worli vi 1 ! rous »nd f '■' tlie Hoand view of miiaela 

ii^oinBt tho Bcpjiti 

ind intoltigoot roMtarn, mi 



' AVi> <:( iinnieiiU 



liiue.' — Fn 
iji work t<i 



< n. i:onipc<t4^>nt knowMg* «< 



I'spccittlly to stiidpnte of diviuiiy, wln^so jioh: 
modern UimiIo^IoaI oontroTerey.' — Wfsieyan il . 

JuM published, price 5*., 

MESSIANIC PROPHECY: 

^ts (Drigin, |)isiot"u;il Cburattcr, anb ilclatioa to 
|]tcto Testament t'ulfilmtnt. 

Bt Dr. EDWAIlb RIBHM, 
rDi>i>iwk'>R or Tiii{OL.i>or, iiallb. 

Translated &oin the Greruiiui, with the Approbation of the Authori 
By tue Kev, JOIIX JEFFERSON. 
' Undoubtedly origintil nnd suggestive, and descrring ciu°t>fu1 coasideration.*— Uiw 

Chwrchmim, 

' It!> intrinsic ejccellenco mnlki's if a valuable oontrlbuUon to our bibOcal litcsvtaK*- 
Britith and Foreign £'vangelieal lieriew. • 



-!• • I ' 1 In dtaof &eo, price 6s., 

THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH. 

3 Catnmentani, Gtammatiral anb Ctttical, upon 
Esaiaf) Ui 13-liii. 12. 

WITH DI8SEETATIONS TPON THE AUTHOnsUIP OF ISAIAH XI^T.yVT_ 
AND UPON THE ME.iNING OF EBED JEHOVAH. 

By WILLIAM URWICK, M.A., 

Of Trinity ColUit'e, Dublin; Tutor in Hebrew, New College, Loncloa. 
'This is n rrry ulile and sessouable c<" ■<'< biblical literatura.' — H^MfaMMk ' 

'Tbe eoaiiuitiiAry eviotvs the frreat ■.'. .ruto and eztanaive ■nholai iMfc MJ I 

luluiirablo judgment of the Author.' — li't< ~ ., ,,c. ., ,^. 



T. and T. Clark's PnblicatiQUs. 
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Ju 21 V>i\'iU\ei, flctni/ 8t'o, Sulntrrlpfion Priri- £l, 4''., 

WORKS OF DR. JOHN OWEN. 

Edited by Bay. W. H. GOOLD, D.D., Edinburgh. 

Tht COMJJENTAUV ON 1VX. Ej'iSTLE lo UIL Il£Ui:EWS, in St'xn Volutiui, may be 

had sefnti'iilth/, jiriee A'2s. 

Severn! years have now elapsed since the first publication of this edition of 
the Works of the greatest of Puritan Divines. Tiuie has tested its merits, and 
it is now admitted on nil hands to be the only correct aud complete edition. 

As there are above Fourteen Thousand Pages in all, each Volume therefore 
averages Fice Hundred ami Nhiely Paffea. 

' Yon will Bud tlist in John Owen the l«»ming of Lightf(X)t, the rrtrength of Chimock, 

the aualysii. of Uowp, tl]e favour of LpiKhton, tie nichie»s of n»«yw(iod, the glow of 

Bftiter, the copioii?iii-ss of Barrow, the Epl'tidour of Pnte«, »re all coinbiiicd. Wo »houltl 

^ quickly restore the race of great divines if our canditlairR w.-re ilL'«.-i[jliuod in btich loro.' 

! late Dr. Hamilton (rfLetd*. 

'W0fKS~~07 JOHIH CALVIN. 

The Contents of the series are as follow : — 

Iimtitnfes of Uii» Olirislinn I{«'lii.-ion, 2 vuln. 
T ■ ■■ T', ' ,t:.,i,, ;( v.ils. 

( .2 %'r>|s. 

bour liooks of the 
IVnLatouoL, -1 vols. 

ncntary on Jimliun, 1 vol. 

on the Psalnia, o voli. 
on Isitinh, 4 vols. 

ou Jeremiali and Lamrnlatious, b voU. 
on Ezckiel, 2 vols. 
on Dfiniid, 2 vols, 
on Ho!W«, 1 vol. 

on Joel, Amos, and Obadiali, I vol. 
on Joiiali, Micab, and Nahum, 1 v'>l. 
on finliakkuk, Zeplianiab, and Hag^i, 
1vol. 



Comiuciilary on Zecbsrlah snd Maloohi, 1 

vol. 
fiarniony of tbe 8ynoptir») Evaogolists, 8 

vols. 
Commentary «n JoLu'is Gospel, 2 voU. 
w on Aeti* i-'f tha Apostles, 2 vols. 

« o'l '■ '"■ ' vol. 

» 01 ^,2 voIb. 

> i> . lud Epliosians, 1 vol. 

» on I -, CijfossianH, and Thes- 

' vol. 
» ou 1 .....'.....,, Titue, and Diilemon, 1 

vol. 
» (rti H«<biewii, 1 vol. 
•■ on Peter, John, Jamoa, luid Juile, 1 

Vol. 

A Seltetion of Six Volumes (or moni at the same proportTon) for 2ls„ with the excep- 
tion of ifae iMSTrrvrea, 2 vela. ; Psai.ms, vols. 1 nod 6 ; and Habakkuk. 
The Lbtteks, edited by Dr. Boxket. 2 vols., lUo. 6d. 
Any S«p.irat« Volnme (wilb tho aboTO cxoejilions), Cs. 
Tbe L<«:frmrrES, 2 vola., translated, 14^. 
„ „ io Latin, Tbolnck's edition, 2 vols., (tubtcriplion priee) Ha. 



R/TTER'S GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE. 

In Four VoLusitis 8vo, riucE 32b. 

THE COMPARATIYE GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE AND 

THE f?INAITIC PENINSUI^. By Professor Caul Rmtii of Berlin. 
TrausUited and adapted for the use of Biblical Students by William L. 
Gagk. 
' I have always looked on Bltt'T's Comjuimtivr Gfography of Palt/ttine, com^fsed In his 
famous "Erdkunde," lu Mr ^i-fttt e/iiwifnf uotX- on Ou tubject—t, 



land** np to thf» tint** bft ^rrsit**. 



•M that trao knoirn of Bil>l» 

t" the stiid'- 

<>( knowltjiii.- 

with the? (•[ i 

Geographrr ■ (v iirr Mojrtlg far LSrvllatti. 

'One of til :>1>li' w<>rks on Talestine ever published." — Rst. H. B. Tbictkam, 

Author of' Jnc iMtm vj ItratL' 



clear and full rrttimi of 

xnd as nicb iDdispauable 

iun will op«<n up » flood 

rniin thoniui^bly iabaed 

— Kjutu JoussroN, Esq., 
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Jutt pnblithtd, in detmf 8c>«i, price 9/., 

HfPPOLYTUS AND CALLI8TUS; 

OK, 

THE CHURCH OF ROME IN THE FIRST HALF OF 
THIRD CENTURY. 

Bv J. J. Ion. von BOLLINGER. 

Translated, with Introduction, Motes, and Appendices, 

By ALFRED PLUMMER. M.A., 

MASTEB or DXIVKK8ITY COU.EGK, DL'iUlAM. 

'That Uiis learnefl mnd laborious work ia a valunblo coDtribution to rm Iwnttilii 
liistory, is u fuot of which wo oetxl hiirdly aiosnn) our rcadeni. The iiAm«> of the wrilrT 
a safficicQt guarantee of tliis. Il bears in all iU pagc& thu mark of that acutoneas wUi 
even more than tb«) uuweariod iuilaglry of its veiiaratml Author, is a dutiagSicU: 
ioature of M'liatover proceeds from the pen of Dr. DUllingcr.'— yoAn Bull. 

Jutt piUiiiiked, in 7\m> Volumes, demg Sro, price 12«. tadk, 

A HISTORY OF THE COUNCILS OF THE CHURC 

To A.D. 429. 

jFrtJtn tfjE ©rieiual QocuiiuntiS. 

TRANSLATQ) FROM THE liEltllAN OF 

C. J. HEFELE, D.D., Bishop of Ruitenbdug. 

'This careful tmnslalion of Ilcfelo's Councils.' — Dr. Pcskt. 

' A tbiTiiugh and fair compendium, put iu thu iiiusl acuusinble anil intotligettl 
Gvnrdiati. 

■ A work of profound erudition, .ind written iu a most candid spirit. Tho book will 
a sUndard work ou tlin KnbjVct.' — Sftrclalor. 

' Tht> most learned bistoriuu of the CounHl».' — Vhre Okatkt. 

'We cordially cotutuKud Hefele's Couucila to tliu English atudeuL' — Jokit AM, 

M 

f ndemjf 81)0,700 jHigeji. price lii^ ^B 

A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTA] 

OH THE 

BOOK OF PSALMS. 

WITH A NE\A^ TRANSLATION. 

By JAMES G. MURPHY, LLD., T.C.D.. 




AtrmOR OP OOMMRXTARIfSS ON THK BOOKB OF OKKESU, SXODIM, XXtX 



'This work alma, and not unsaocesflfnlly, nl' briogiug oat the oenea am} elaciiUil 
the principle of each psalm. Thv DOt«s are plain and to the purpoacw It \xm» pit 
matter, and is not difluno.' — Guardian. 

'Dr. Murphy's contribution to the literature of the Psalms is a most welooiuei 
. . . We bare no faesitatiou in [rredictiog for it a cordial rooeptioo (Tom all irho caa L^_ 
elate a sound and scholarly exegesis, and who are anxious to discover the full aiul^Si 
meaning of the inspired word.' — Bapcitt Magazine. 



taciiUit 




T. and T. Clark's Publications. 
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(TEMPORARY) CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 

STIER'S WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS. 

To meet a very general deairo that thia now well-knowu Work should fee 
brought more within the reach of all classes, both Clerjry and Laity, Messrs. 
Clark are now issuing, for a limited period, the Ki^lii Volumes, handsomely 
bouud in Four^ at the Subscription price of 

TWO GUINEAS. 

As the allowance to the Trade must necessarily be small, orders sent either 
direct or through booksellers must in evtry cau be accompanied with a Post 
Office Order for the above amount 

'The whole work is ». treasury of thoaghtfal opposition. Its measnre of pracKcal anil 
lapiritnal application, with «xegetioal oritici«ni, commemis it (o thv nso of tbove whoM duty 
it is to prt'ocb as well u to understand thy Gospel of Christ.' — Guardian. 



Nan and Choap Edition, ia Fonr Vols. Domy 8to, Subtcriplion price 28& 

THE LIFE OF THE LORD JESUS CHRIST: 

A Complete Critical Eiamination of the Origin, Content*, and Connection of 
the Gospels. Translated from the German of J. P. Lance, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Bono. Edited, with additional Notes, by 
Mascus Doos, D.D. 

■ We have arrived at a most favourable conclusion regardia^ (be importaoee and nbilitr 
of tbiA work — tho former depending upon tbe present condition of tbeological criticism, 
tLe Utter 00 tbe wide ran^e of tbe work itaelf ; the ainipilarly diiipasaiuuate judgment 
of tbe author, as well as bis ploDS, reverential, and erudite treatment of n subject incx- 
prei^ibly holy. . . . We have great pleasure in recommending tbia work to oar readers. 
We are convinced of its value and enormoua range.' — Irith EceleMiattical GaztUe. 



BENQELS GNOMON-CHEAP EDITION. 

GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By JoiifJ Albert Bckgeu Now First Translated into Euglisb. With 
Original Notes, Explanatory and Illustrative. Edited by the Kev. 
Andhew R. FaI'sset, M.A. The Oiiyinal Translation was in Five Large 
Volumes, demy 8vo, averaging more than 550 pages each, and the very 
great demand for this edition has induced the Publishers to issue the 
Five Volumes bound in T/iree, ;it the ^ub.icrij)tion price of 

TWENTY-POUR SHILLINQS. 

They trust by this still further to increase ila usefulness. 

'It is a work which manifesU the moat intitnate and profound knowledge of Scripture, 
and which, ii we uxamino it with care, will often bo fuund to condense more matter Into 
a line tbau can be extracted from many pages of other writers.' — Archdeacon Hahc 

' In respect both of its eoatents and its tone, Beni^l's Gnomon alands alooe. Bven 
among laymen there has arisen a healthy and vigorous desire for scriptural knowledge, 
and Bengcl has done more than any other man to aid such inquirers. Thore i? perhaps 
no book every word of which has been so well weighed, or in which a : ' !iiiic*l 
term contains so often far-reaohiof; and suggestive views. . . . Tt. 1 and 

jiraclical are oa intimately connectud as ligbi and heat in tho ■jun"* rnj.'- , ,. , :, ,Au. 
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JveA pul/IMeii, in dtnty 8ro, price 6«.« 

A TREATISE ON THE 
INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTU 



I 



Br 



D.D. 



CHARLES ELLIOTT, 

FBOimOR OP BIBLICAL UTKnATrrilK AVI> GXeOESI.« IN TIIS miCIBTrCKIAX TMKOtiOOI 
MtMlK.VBV or TUK !)OltTII-WK.iT, CHICAGO, ll.(.UiO|S. 

'It will be seen froia this iibbroTiaUid itccouut of the coDtents tluit ecarauW atij 
Is omitted to mako Ibo rolumn comploto as a book of reforenco on the geucraJ au 
—Rod. 

* The BlylB ig clear, direct, vigomog ; find the wIioIb treailM is «U Uuit orAlnmry''^ 
can need, either for tho estnUisbment of their own faith or defeno* agAfnel i 
without.' — Watc/iiium. 

' A book of tnie worth, on > topic wliieh !>; tU» n'\\ battle-grmiad of 
furnishing to reoderti cleiLr nrguinimts, niHguiilrent inctf, fttid k waigkl of Mith4 
ftn iotelligeut faith iu the sncretl ^oripturus.' — Uwmiirtk Quttrlcrlg. 

In 7Vr) VoU., demy 8ro, price Silt., 

HISTORY OF PROTESTANT THEOLOGY. 

PARTICULARLY IN GERMANY, M 

viewed according to its Fuad^^mental Movetneut, and la connection irltb V 
B«llgioiia, Moral, and Intollactuai LUe. 

TIfA!ret.ATEl> FROM THE af RifAK OK 

Dii. J. A. DORXER, Pkokkssor ok Tui:olo<;y, Bi;iti.(x 
Witk a Prtfac* to the Tra>i»latioit bif tite Author. 

'Or. Domvrisdistiu^isib'^d by niflssivo brv.idtliof thoiiebt, . . . l>y sobijlitrljr l_ 
genial apprccintioD of all form.s of culture, auJ a well-tmlAnced jufiginent, swuyj 
s{<Lrit of fuiruosa to thoao wlio differ froui hiiu. . . . The WL>rk is in erory w»y dm 
of cMoful I'x.'imination now, as it in likoly to be Rft«rw»rils vnliind as une d twir yiag i 
highest coiiUdenco M a book of refereni:e, ou nccouut of its ample rei>civri-h aniin> 
matAiriah) un whiuh oompetfiit judgment must rest. . . . We rej^iurd witL 
uppearanca of such i» work. Tho highiist inl*<re8t» aiw priimoled by a 

Kcholar!} ' - =- r •' - - - -ive, which deals with theology at once .-n ,: ,, 

historic. 1 HIP. 

'This 1 I loriiBT, 80 Bucccasfnily rendcrod into Kocri:-. 

Bcnt tranbUtxiK, will uniu Lliau fliistaiu tlie reputiitioa ho hits airfil v > i 
I'xhttustive and, us it wems lo u«, noncluvive IliHuiy of ' tin Oirr^i'. i 
•ttptctiag Ike PtrsoH of Ciritt.' — Speel4itor. 




ludcMij 8i;o, price 12*., 

INTRODUCTION 



THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 

Bv PATON J. OLOAG. D.D., 

Autlior of a ' Critical and Exogeticnl Commentary on the Acta of 

Apostles.' 



'Those a«ju:iiiiU'<l witli tin; Autlmr'.-i prt-vioiis works will 
valuable in liix pruseiit^work; and it will not ditiii!>p<<iiit ••xi 
it. Thomost rtient Utcfmture of hia ^i' ■ '•- i .f •• i;... 
and skill. ... It wilt lie found a ti-u)-; 
this important branch of biblfcnl atuiiv 

' A work of UBcomnion njvrit, \U' niu?t l'- -^ ^iii;.ul.u-)y 



U4 

wiiti a 
'ataiim 



libi'ary this bonk ia not a welcome and raluoble adiUtii'u.' — WmrhmaH. 



uu'lisUi'd ilivtu«ta4 
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In Kltxtn Volmnt*. drmy Hva, lit. each, 

THE COLLECTED WORKS 
DUGALD STEWART, Esq., F.R.S.S., 

l'BcilT>S<>Il OF MOILM, rillLOSOPHY IK TIIK UXIVBUSITV OF EnnSDUIlOll. 

Edited bv Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bakt. 
CONTENT!?. 
Vol. L— Dissctiiaion. Vols. II., TIL, and IV. — Elmnents of the PhiViHopliy of tlw 
Human If iu<]. Vol. V, — Pliilo>iophical Egsnys. Vols. VI. iimi VII. — Ph'iloBophy 
iif tho Aitivfi aiul Moral Powmi of Man. Voia VIII. and IX. — LfOlures nn 
ri>Iitii.al Economy. Vol. X. — Biof,Tapliic«l Memoirs of AlIotii Sinitli, LL.D., 
Winiam Bobertscu, D.D., and Tlionms Reiil, D.D. ; to wbicli is pr<'fixu<l u Momoir 
of OugaM Stcwnrt, with Seleotions from liia Corrtsporiclence. by Jolin VnitLli, 
M.A., Proffsgor of Logic ami Bkutc>rio. Gl»«j;ow OuivorBily. Vol. XL — Tnins- 
latioiis of the I'asso^^Yia iu Forcijorn Lazigu&gvii oontaincirl in the Collected Workfi; 
■with fSi^ncral luilex. 
' This edition is oiio of proal anJ permanptit vuliii>. It Iihh thn inraloulablc advaittAg-e 
of lieinp finpf-rinti-nili-'J by n ninii of prentcr (renins thnn lh<' Antlior. and hpncv it jmsseases 
ailoiil AtvaAw. — Church t^f Snsflaml Quarierig ]i«n*to. 

'Al- i )U leavi'a nothing to be (iMirt'il. .\ niurv illustiiuus 

mi>iiiiii. ... :.. ... .. ^i:^t man could not be niis«4l. and tlic lulmirfirs of Mr. 

Sii wart'i) potiius, and lnd«vl all the diBciplca of mcutHl philnsn|ihy. must Uvl (rreatly 
iiMl.-btc'd to Sir William Hiuniltou for tbo worthy e«.Tvii'p bo is pcrforrainjf.' — JE'cUctia 

' This wlition, with iiul« by Sir Williuia HamUtt-n, is iuoomparably tho bi-st tlutl Ims 
Ix't'ii pubb'fehed, and oupilil to find its way into vTury good Ubmry.' — Chi-iniian Obaervur. 

Rtetmtlg jmbluhed, in demg 8ca, price lOt. 6d., 

delivery and development 
christian' doctrine. 

Cljr Jfittf) Srms of Ifit Cunningl)ain Utrturts. 
By ROBERT RAINY, D.D., 

PBIUCITAL OP A»U niOntlBOIt OP DIvnnTT AJf U CHURCH ItlSTOBT IN THE SEW COLLEOB, 

EDDiBnaaH. 

'We gladly scknowledf^e their high exoellence and the extonsivo Uaming which they 
all display. They arn able to \he last drgree; and the Author has in au unimufil mo»»uro 
the powor of aoule and brilll 'liiAtioo. He handle's bis array of multifarious 

facts with wao and elegance : i.n needs acknowl-.-dpn (and we do it willingly) 

that the LfCtnrvs aroarcal cui; : u to the sotllemcnt of Lhu vast and obscure question 

with wtiich they are occupied.' — Literary Chwehmnu. 

Just puhliihtd, in iltmg 8ro, price 12/., 

THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY, 

BSHitb a FiftD of fjje Stale of tljt Uomati KTorlU at the Birtlj ofCfirist. 

By G. H. FI:eiLEK, D.D. 

' The work tlirottphout indicate* extensive and impartial njscerch- Dr. Fisher is a 

frosh and vigorous thiiik»*r — a juao of ri><*' ht.|iiii.ii^.tiii. nud AjMBuritual intuiUo>t.* 

Baptist Mayacim. 

■ iii.il puhlitktd,in Htmy ^fi, prt,:e 12*., 

FAITH AND PHILOSOPHY: 

DISCOURSES AND ESSAYS. 

Bv H. B. SMITH, D.D. 

' There is not one of xhcto Etaays but is at outo able and Inttrcsting. —Church 
liiinrltrlv Uteiifc. 
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T, and T. Clark's Publications. 



jruri fahiiiieif, SfcanJ EJiShtt, dtmy ivo, lot. 6J., 

The Traming of the Tivelve^^ 

EXPOSITION OF PASSAGES IN THE GOSPELS 

EXHIBITING THE TWELVE DISCIPLES OF JESUS UNDEE 

DISCIPLINE FOR THE APOSTLESHIP. 



A. B. BRUCE, D.D., 

I i>r Divismr, fek» cuuBcn i.x>LLKce, oulsoow. 



(iiitl] and pmrtico, — hrititk amj foreim Hr^ngtUcnl i 

-I- ■• -■'^-- -■•■-■■ -Mi work first I 



' Her« we liarc a TttSly great book on en importuit, large, and AttrAcUvc sub 
book foil of loyiue. wholrsome, profonnd f hnnjrlits iibout the (andameutals of 
«-;«! > .1-. »_•>•-• — I r> — _•__ !■ '--' Herietc. 

m:^? ^ . ' - 

Antlior hiis tak' 
alt' r it Btill more ai.i. 

II" . ;iii>l liic hearty commendaLiou wilU wlu^U w« bulul 

ii-- IS matrh now.' — Kock. 

' i .L. ,„,M' . .< ■ . —L.... i>f this Tolame U that il is a nniqnc contribation to. In 
lovinir ami culturcil sitadr of, the Kfc of Christ, In the relation of tbe Uaatn 
Twelve.' — EdMvryh DaUg Beritw. 

*Thu volume is of ficrmanc-nt ralne, and wo tmst tliat its Author mny (aToiir xuwH 
others of like chamcttT.' — t'reanaH. 

' It 19 of DO inmn onlur as a piofooadly deront piew of prncticaJ divinity.' — Wm 
JltthodlM Maffoniu, 

'It w.')5i liy'the first edition of this inmloahlc book tliat Dr. Bma« b«tiani« 
English Btnilflnts a» a theological writer. A more acholarlj, more bclpfol ImmiIc 
been published for nuiny years p«»C.' — Baptitt Magaxine. 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In Om Valuine, %fo, pnct 12/., 

The Hiimiliation of Christ 

IN ITS PHYSICAL, ETHICAL, AND OFFICIAL ASPEQ? 



(Sixlh Series of Cunningham Lectures.; 

'Tltcsc loctnrec are obln and dcof>-rpnvluDg to a degree not often found in ii-> 
lIlcriituTPof tliL'day; witlial, thej- iirt- fresh and (niggi»tiTe. . . . The ! 
A.rfy Mud Awcvt spirituality of thin diiioiission will commend it to miuiy : 
of l|it> truth ft? it is in Jesuti.' — CongrtgationuHu. 

'Wo have not for a long timo met with u work so fresh and mifn^-wlim as ittb 
I>rc'fifis.ir brucr'. . . . Wc do not know whero to look at onr KuglinL Uuiverxi 
a trvatisi! so c.ilni, logical, and scholarly.' — EnglUh Indrprmlml. 

' The titl" of the look vivos but a faint ooncoption of tho vnlue nnd WMtlth of 

tents. , . . I'r. llrocfl's work is rcnlly one r' -- ,♦■ ■ ...i„. ^. i -n ouec«n 

wttliout prrerptibl"'! (ri»iii iu llioolu^iral kno\ 

•Tlio wrilor j,'ivc« I'vidpnce of eitennve iM ing loi tb* tosi 

of which hu tx(.iit«, and he shows that be liu£ ULn'oiugioil gii^i) is wtil as l«aLrBise.* 
Church Bfll4. ««anW. 
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